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IN RE “Mr. HUNTER’S DILEMMA.” 


By ROBERT HUNTER. 


ternally calls my dilemma. He questions if 

my socialism is quite orthodox and even 

suggests that I ought to exert myself men- 
tally to find out whether I am really a Socialist or 
only an ardent ameliorator. ‘‘Is Robert Hunter a 
believer,’’ he asks, ‘‘in Marx's theory of an inev- 
itable progressive impoverishment of the masses 
to wind up in a crack o’ doom that will give birth 
to the splendors of the co operative common- 
wealth, or is he an advocate of improvements in 
the present social system ?”’ 

Apparently Mr. Gompers believes that a true 
Marxist should sit down with hands folded, watch- 
ing the poor growing poorer and the rich growing 
richer, in the fond hope that when all wealth has 
been accumuiated in the hands of the few the 
people will rise in mass to take possession of the 
earth and to establish socialism. 

Now, I will admit that Mr. Gompers is some 
artist in being able to draw a cartoon, so repelling, 
of what I, in c mmon with most Marxists, believe; 
but I am duty bound to say also that the cartoon is 
so grotesquely drawn that ove has not a little dif- 
ficulty in recalling the likeness that may have 
served as the original model. 

Without, I hope, burdening my readers, permit 
me in a few iines to give the exact words of Marx 
and Engels. In 1847 they said: ‘‘The modern 
worker, instead of rising with the advance of in- 
dustry, sinks deeper and deeper, below the con- 
ditions which bis own class imposes upon him. 
The worker becomes a pauper, and pauperism 
develops even more rapidly than population or 
wealth. This makes it abundantly clear that the 
capitalist is incapable of remaining the ruling class 
in society and of forcing society to accept the con- 
ditions of its existence. . .’ In 1867 Marx 
published the first volume of ‘‘Capital.’’ Ina 


T'« editor seems concerned over what he pa- 


powerful chapter he sketches the transformation 
that is going on in society leading to the organiza- 
tion of great trusts and moncpolies and the cen- 
tralization of capital into the hands of the few. 
And Marx says: “Along with the constantly 
diminishing number of the magnates of capital, 
who usurp and monopolize all advantages of this 
process of transformation, grows the mass of 
misery, oppression, slavery, degra:!ation, exploita- 
tion; but with this, too, grows the rebellion of the 
working class, a class always increasing in num- 
bers, and disciplined, united, organized by the very 
mechanism of the process of capitalist :.roduction 
itself. The monopoly of capital becon.-s a fetter 
upon the mode of production, which has sprung up 
and flourished along with and underit. Centraliza- 
tion of the means of production and socialization 
of lator at last reach a point where they become 
incumpatible with their capitalist frame-work. 
This is burst asunder. The knell of capitalist 
private property sounds. Those who have expro 
priated others are themselves expropriated.’’ 

In other words, when that point in the evolution 
of society is reached ‘society will openly and 
directly take possession of the means of produc- 
tion” (Anti Duhring). And that will be possible 
because all necessary conditions will have been 
created by the development of capitalism. Such 
conditions are, for instance, ‘‘the constantly in- 
creasing co-operation of labor, the application of 
technical knowledge, the derivation of the maxi- 
mum produce from the soil, the transformation of 
the instruments of labor into such as may be used 
in common by many workers, the inclusion of all 
peoples in the net of the world market” (Capital). 
“‘Even today (1875), the change to huge agencies 
for production and exchange, the great joint-stock 
companies and the growth of State ownership in 
many directions, all these go to prove that there 
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is no necessity for the capitalist in the direction 
and organization of modern production’’ (Anti- 
Duhring). . 

Now Marx and Engels in those lines were paint- 
ing a picture of an era. With their marvelous 

ift of foresight and generalization they were pre- 

icting the outcome of certain tendencies of the 
capitalist age. They were forecasts or prophecies. 
And as Engels once frankly said in regard toa 
forecast that Marx and he had ventured upon, 
‘‘History has proved us wrong,’’ and so every 
sensible socialist today will admit that there are 
details in those forecasts which history has proved 
wrong. A man risks much in making prophecies; 
but there are few critics—even among capitalist 
economists—who fail to express in some manner 
their admiration for the remarkable foresight of 
Marx and Engels in thus tracing so early and so 
accurately the lines of capitalist development. 
Certainly few economists will deny that Marx and 
Engels’ forecast concerning the concentration of 
wealth is in the main true, or that they were right 
in their forecast concerning the increasing de- 

ndence of labor on the machine and that grow- 
ing masses of labor must work together in joint 
production. Some will even admit that the evils of 
capitalism must sooner or later force society to take 
possession of the means of production. 

And indeed what do we see today, sixty years 
after Marx and Engels wrote the ‘‘Communist Man- 
ifesto?’’ In this country alone there have been or- 
ganized in the last few years over one thousand 
great trusts and monopolies with a capitalization 
exceeding $31,000 000,000. These trusts control 
thousands of factories, mines, oil-wells and rail- 
roads. They employ millions of men and dominate 
not only our industrial but also our political life. 
And will Mr. Gompers question the fact that 
society is being forced not only to regulate these 
giant aggregations of capital but that throughout 
Europe it is also undertaking on a vast scale the 
State ownership of certain classes of monopolies? 

And if this portion of Marx’s prediction is com- 
ing true, not less is that portion which declares 
that along with the concentration of capital must 
grow the rebellion of the working class, No one 
knows better than Mr. Gompers that at the time 
Marx and Engels wrote ‘‘The Communist Man- 
ifesto’’ (1847) the number of organized workers in 
the entire world could not have exceeded a few 
hundred thousand. Even at Marx’s death in 1883 
Germany was the only country witha strong polit- 
ical organization of the workers, while England 
and America were the only countries with strong 
trade union organizations. Indeed, it was not until 
ten years after Marx’s death that France, Belgium, 
Italy, Sweden, Norway and Denmark began to 
win their first great political victories and not un- 
til twenty years after Marx’s death that Austria, 
England, and Finland began to win their great 
political victories, Not until fifty years, in fact, 
after the ‘‘Manifesto’’ was published did the work- 
ing class movement of Europe begin to develop both 
politically and industrially into what may be con- 
sidered a rebellion of the working class. 

Yet what an inspiring thing it is today to review 
the vast organizations of the working class. The 
figures following give the actual number of votes 
received by the working class parties of Europe, 
now affiliated with the International Socialist Con- 
gress, and the actual number of union men belong- 


ing to working class organizations affiliated with 
the International Trade Union Congress: 


No. of - Rep. in 
union Con- 
men. gress. 


2,382,401 
482,274 
957,102 
181,115 

1.970,700 

2,406,283 

25,197 
273,754 
90,432 
128,300 
57,845 
39,339 


No. of 
Country. inet 
3,258,968 
1,041,948 
1,120,000 
492,094 
423,969 
524,181 
336,000 
338,000 
92,000 
100,000 
82,494 
45,000 
75,000 186,924 
29,000 32,405 
Bulgaria 9,000 5,000 
Argentine 5,000 5,434 
Servia 30,000 


United States 
Great Britain 


Switzerland 
Holland 


Now I will frankly confess that, in my opinion, 
Marx overdid his forecast of increasing misery. 
Certainly he made no adequate allowance for the 
growing power of labor and the concessions its 
organizations would force the capitalists to make. 
Nevertheless it remains a marvel to me that Marx, 
in the middle of last century, should not only have 
foretold the coming of the great trusts and monop- 
olies of our day and of their immense industrial 
and political power, but that he should also have 
foreseen that along with the concentration of 
wealth must also come the international organiza- 
tion of the working class. 

Indeed if one wishes to gain any conception of 
Marxism one can not overlook the fact that along 
with the growth of trusts and monopolies there 
must also be a growth of the labor revolt and that 
the one is as inevitable as theother, Even where 
the workers are not socialist-minded, they are 
forced to organize industrially (as in England 
and America), co operatively (as in England) and 
politically (as in Australia) tosecure for themselves 
better conditions of life and labor. And the more 
these organizations of the working class grow in 
power and influence the more one sees, developing 
an irreconcilable opposition to the capitalist régime. 
And the more the power of capital develops into a 
tyranny the more the revolt of the workers comes 
to represent the interests of the great majority of 
the population and comes to possess their confi- 
dence. 

But while Marx confidently predicted that eco- 
nomic conditions would force the workers to 
organize politically and industrially, he did not 
rest quietly in his armchair awaiting ‘‘the crack o’ 
doom.’’ His entire life was spent in agitation, in 
organization, and in the education of the working 
class. As early as 1847 he urged the workers to 
use their political power to wrest ‘‘by degrees’’ all 
capital from the capitalist class. In 1850 he re- 
signed from a set of revolutionary socialists 
with the rebukethat they would be forced to go 
through fifteen, twenty, fifty years of battle ‘‘not 
only to change existing conditions, but to change 
yourselves and to make yourselves worthy of po- 
litical power.’’ 

And curiously enough forty years later Frederick 
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Engels, the life-long friend and co-worker of 
Marx, stated once again in the clearest ible 
way much the same idea. ‘A complete change,” 
says Engels, ‘‘in the organization of society can be 
brought only by the conscious co-operation of the 
masses; they must be alive to the aim in view; 
they must know what they want. The history of 
the last fifty years has taught that. But if the 
masses are to understand the line of action that is 
necessary, we must work hard and continuously 
to bring it home to them.”’ 

Marx and Engels, as you see, were not forever 
prating about revolution. On the contrary, they 
impressed upon their followers the need of power- 
ful working class organizations that would demand 
and win important social reforms. And from their 
little circle men were sent intoalmost every corner 
of the globe to organize, politically and industri- 
ally, the working class. The International Work- 
ingmen’s Association was largely the product of 
their labors, and its aim was systematically to 
promote trade union organization on the Continent 
of Europe. Marx himself advocated the protection 
of the workers by labor legislation, and the Inter- 
national participated energetically in the sixties 
in the movement for universal suffrage. And when 
Marx endeavored to organize the workers, politi- 
cally or industrially, he urged these organizations 
to “fight for the attainment of the immediate aims 
and for the enforcement of the momentary inter- 
ests of the working class,’’ without, of course, 
losing sight of the fact that the movement of the 
present should also take care of the future 

In urging the organization of trade unions, in 
using all his efforts to develop the political move- 
ment of the workers, in writing programmes and 
manifestoes, Marx never at any time lost sight of 
the fact that the working class organizations must 
have a plan for immediate action, and he was not 
above demanding reforms such as the income tax, 
the abolition of inheritances, the ownership of 
railroads by the State, the extension of free edu- 
cation, the abolition of child labor, etc. 

Indeed Marx drafted programmes that would be 
condemned by a few alleged Socialists even today 
as they were often condemned in Marx's day by 
those who could only dream visions of a coming 
co-operative commonwealth and urge insurrec- 
tion against the prevailing order. But in any case 
the entire international socialist movement has for 
over half a century demanded certain reforms 
within the existing régime and the municipal pro- 
gramme of the Prussian socialists, which Mr. 
Gompers has spoken of as being condemned by 
one Italian socialist (probably anarchist) writer in 
New York, is pretty much the same programme 
adopted by the Italian socialist party, the Ameri- 
can socialist party, our victorious comrades in 
Milwaukee and by the socialists now in control of 
more than 200 cities in various parts of Europe. 

The policy of every working class socialist move- 
ment the world over was well stated once by 
August Bebel, who said: ‘‘We are working practi- 
cally for the benefit of the working class and are not 
simply pointing them to the future of the socialist 
state, concerning which no man knows when it 
will come.’’ 

“The present state,’’ to quote Liebknecht, 
‘grows into the future state just as the future state 
is already embryonic in the state of today. The 
case does not happen, according to a socialist law, 


so that at a stroke of midnight the old state ceases 
and the new begins. We must not allow ourselves 
to be made responsible for this childish idea, 
which our opponents adopt. . R. 

Kautsky is perhaps a more rigid Marxist than 
either Bebel or Liebknecht, yet he doesn’t hesitate 
to advocate labor legislation as indispensable to the 
workers, and he has spoken of the eight-hour day 
as the next practical aim of the labor movement. 

Perhaps the strongest statement yet made of the 
attitude of socialists toward practical activity was 
that made by Liebknecht at the Social Democratic 
Congress in Hamburg in 1897. ‘‘In the early days 
of our party,’’ says Liebknecht, ‘‘when we had only 
a few followers, we went to the Reichstag in order 
to use the tribune exclusively, or almost exclu- 
sively, for the propagation of our ideas. But very 
soon we were placed upon the ground of practical 
matters. We have seen that the injustice in the 
present social order is something more serious 
than simply an opportunity for the making of 
pretty speeches, and that it will not be done away 
with by the prettiest or strongest of speeches. 

‘*We have discovered that the most important 
thing is, to do something in the field of practical 
affairs. We have been called out of the ranks of 
the working class, so that in connection with all 
labor legislation and all other affairs which might 
offer the opportunity, by amendments and by orig- 
inal propositions, we should advocate the improve- 
ment of the momentary conditions and laws. In 
such a proposition, to covenant with the existing 
conditions—is that treason? What is then the 
entire activity of the socialist parliamentary group? 
Whoever desires that we behave ourselves differ- 
ently, that we should forsake the field of practical 
matters and work purely with theories, he is ask- 
ing that we should craw! back again into the egg- 
shells out of which we crept long, long ago.” 

Now all these quotations are made merely to 
prove that Iam innodilemma, Mr. Gompers has 
got the idea somewhere that the socialists believe 
in the childish idea that socialism is coming at a 
crack o’ doom and that there is nothing left for 
us to do. We canabandon our unions, our po- 
litical parties, our press, our literature, and sit 
down and wait. 

Yet no one should know better than Mr. Gom- 
pers that if socialists had believed in all that rot 
they wouldn’t have helped to build up the great 
trade union movement. They wouldn’t have tried 
to organize the International Workingmen’s Asso- 
ciation. They wouldn’t have built up great politi- 
cal parties in every country of the world. They 
wouldn’t today be striving in the parliaments of 
the world to change present day conditions or 
to prepare the way for better conditions tomorrow. — 
They would have no press, no 9,000,000 Socialist 
votes, no co-operative stores, no houses of the 
people, no power, no influence, no literature. 
They would be, indeed, a curious sect of vision- 
aries and fatalists—slaves to a theory, paralyzed 
by a creed. They would not today be one of the 
greatest forces in the world of European politics 
or indeed of any consequence at all in anything. 

And so my dilemma resolves itself into this, 
that I, like the vast majority of socialists, am a 
reformer, an ameliorist, and an opportunist to this 
extent, that I am willing to accept, aye, work for 
any improvement in the condition of the workers; 
and I am a revolutionist to this extent, that I will 
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never be content with a social order in which the 
mass of my fellow human beings are condemned 
to be commodities that are bought and sold in the 
labor market. 

And the vast majority of socialists are reformers 
to this extent, that they will fight to shorten the 
hours of labor, increase the wages of labor, pro- 
hibit the labor of children, and for every measure 
that will increase the power, improve the brain, 
the body, or the condition of labor; but they are 
also revolutionists to this extent, that they believe 
jt to be impossible for the working class to win for 
jtself a satisfactory existence within capitalist 
gociety, and that an organized, intelligent mili- 


tant working class, with the help of powerful 
economic forces, will, when the time is ripe, estab- 
lish socialism. 

Indeed, the entire international socialist move. 
ment is in accord with every struggle—it is more, 
it is itself a tremendous force in every struggle—of 
the working class that leads foward its emancipa- 
tion. And while there are a few socialists like 
the unnamed staff writer of one Italian socialist 
ee | there are millions of others, who having de- 
cided the policy of international socialism, eagerly 
fight for amelioration and betterment today with- 
out losing one particle of their ardor for the final 
and complete emancipation of laborfrom capitalism, 





Mr. HUNTER’S DILEMMA PROVEN. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


T IS with much satisfaction that we 
print this contribution from the pen 
of Robert Hunter. 
thought and tone, it brings before the 
reader such an outline of neo- Marxite 

creed and policy as we desired to obtain 
authoritatively when we penned our April 
article referring to Mr. Hunter’s dilemma. 
We wished to have a sure basis for care- 
fully tracing the main differences in ground- 
work theory and practice which separate 
the American trade union movement from 
socialism, or at least that branch of socialism 
in which Mr. Hunter moves. 

We should preface our comments on what 
Mr. Hunter has written us by saying that 
the attitude of trade unionism toward 
socialism in this country is wholly one of 
self-defense. Our individual members are, 
and always have been, just as free to vote 
-the socialist ticket as any other. More; 
they have assisted the socialists as fellow- 
workingmen’ in the economic struggle for 
labor on many a stubbornly fought field. 
The aid, for example, extended to the 
Western Federation of Miners from the 
unions of the American Federation of 
Labor amounted to hundreds of thousands 
of dollars; the socialist delegates to our 
annual Federation conventions have uni- 
formly been given a patient hearing; the 
trade union press has by custom accorded 
a generous space to socialist correspondents. 
But, not satisfied with receiving a recogni- 
tion that if given to either of the old 
political parties would have caused dan- 
gerous dissensions in the trade unions, the 
socialists have repaid Labor’s complaisant 


| sympathy with nothing short of fanatical 


antagonism. From the time of the Detroit 


Respectable in=convention of 1890, when the socialist 


political party endeavored to enter the 
American Federation of Labor as a con- 
stituent body, to the present day, our 
officials, as the consistent defenders of the 
organic autonomy of American trade 
unionism and of the political independence 
of American trade unionists as individuals, 
with regard to any political party whatever, 
have been assailed by the bulk of socialist 
writers and speakers as outlaws and traitors 
to the cause of international labor. So far 
as the socialists could succeed, those officials 
have been continually put in a false posi- 
tion before the working classes of the 
world. Our own view on this vital point 
has been that no political party should 
have delegates at union conventions, a 
view backed up invariably by emphatic 
decision of the membership. The socialists 
on innumerable occasions have not only 
endeavored to force their way as a body 
into the Federation or its branches, and 
otherwise to commit the trade unions to 
their doctrines, but as a party they have 
persistently belittled the work of the Amer- 
ican trade unions and sought by means of 
misrepresentation to weaken the confidence 
of the members in the leading union 
spokesmen. 

If we now take up the consideration of 
certain aspects of socialist tactics and doc- 
trines, itis with the purpose of showing 
that, while both the trade union and politi- 
cal principles of the American Federation 
of Labor have from the first been clearly 
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defined, firmly established, and reasonably 
successful within the limits of their politi- 
cal application, the orthodox socialism of 
Karl Marx has undergone repeated changes, 
both in practice and theory, which have 
eventuated in an abandonment of the em- 
phasis once placed on Marx’s major doc- 


‘trines, if not a refutation of the doctrines 


themselves, and have shifted the aims and 
struggles of the socialists into the fields of 
amelioration and opportunism, which have 
attracted perhaps the mass of socialism’s 
veting supporters at present. As Kampff- 
meyer, a sound socialist, writes; ‘“The Ger- 
man Social-Democracy’”’ ‘thas 
quietly gone on its way in spite of the 
points of view of its authorities, such as 
Engels and Marx.”’ 

As to the fifty-seven varieties of social- 
ism other than the Marxite, professed not 
only by individuals, but by organized 
groups anfl—as in the case of Great Britain 
and France—the majority of socialists in 
whole countries, we despair comprehending 
all their variations and shades of policy, 
just as did the New York Ca//ona recent 
occasion (April 12), when, speaking of the 
British Labor Party’s course in the last 
campaign, it editorially said: ‘‘We made up 
our minds that we could not understand 
British politics.’’ 

Our comments follow the order in which 
Mr. Hunter’s points occur in his article. 

Our ‘‘cartoon’’ really did not depict Marx 
the Cataclysmist vs. Hunter the Ameliorist 
any more than it did Marx vs. Marx. Mr. 
Hunter’s dilemma of today was Marx’s 
dilemma half a century ago. Read Mr. 
Hunter’s quotation from the ‘‘Manifesto of 
the Communist Party’’ of 1847 and see 
what Marx believed was to be the fate of 
the wage-workers. ‘‘Deeper and deeper’’ 
they were to sink, ‘‘pauperism’’ develop- 
ing ‘‘even more rapidly than population or 
wealth.’’ This was the logical outcome of 
Marx’s doctrine of ‘‘surplus value,’’ which 
in a nutshell is that ‘‘after the laborer has 
been paid the wage necessary for the sub- 
sistence of himself and family the sur- 
plus of his labor is appropriated by the 
capitalist who exploits it.’’—(Kirkup. ) 
Marx’s ‘‘misery, oppression, slavery, deg- 
radation, exploitation’’ of the masses are 
essential factors in the intolerable social 
conditions which must precede the ‘‘burst- 
ing asunder’’ of capitalism. They are, we 
repeat, essential factors; otherwise, neither 
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sudden cataclysm nor gradual revolutionary 
expropriation, with the radical transition 
to the co-operative commonwealth, is due. 
As many a thousand soapboxer has voiced 


this pivotal point: ‘“Things must be worse 
before they can be better.’’ This idea is at 
once the kernel, crux, and culmination of 
Marxism. Without the progressive im- 
poverishment, degeneration, and hopeless 
economic enserfdom of the masses of work- 
ingmen, Marx’s ‘‘crack o’doom’’ is cause- 
less, illogical, anti-natural, a devil’s miracle. 

Once that our present society has gathered 
momentum in an upward direction, sound 
reason exists to doubt both Marx’s diag- 
nosis that society is inevitably passing 
through a revolution determined by the 
laws of materialist evolution and his proph- 
ecy of a coming economic order based on 
‘“‘socialized’’ ownership and operation of 
the means of production, distribution, and 
exchange—land and capital. Every stage 
gained in amelioration for the masses, every 
introduction of an uplifting social principle 
and process, every remedy established in 
correcting faulty institutions, every move- 
ment of the working class itself that brings 
to it an increasing share of the wealth pro- 
duced, every statute that loosens the mon- 
opolistic grip of the privileged classes on 
lawmaking, on the raw materials of nature, 
or on those forms of so-called capital which 
are but legalized tribute capitalized—all 
such steps picture an accelerating momen- 
tum of society in a movement away from 
Marx’s prophesied necessity for an over- 
turning of the fundamental principles of 
our existing social order. If Mr. Hunter 
desires amusement, let him oftener consult 
the verbal cartoons written by socialists, 
each against the other, published in the 
socialist press and orally repeated at their 
gatherings. 

When the foundation of Marx’s theories— 
the idea of surplus value—is demonstrably 
an error, when, on the contrary, the possi- 
bilities for the arrival of the working- 
classes at a general plane that will permit 
the full development of manhood become 
certainties, his ingeniously worked out 
correlatives of this first principle have no 
more value than the imaginings of any 
other guesser at probabilities for the future. 
His time-wage system, his co-operative 
commonwealth, and especially his notions 
as to religion and the family, then take 
their place with the fanciful divagations of 
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Jules Verne and H. G. Wells when fash- 
ioning their perfect new worlds out of this 
unlovely old one. 

‘Sixty years after Marx and Engels 
wrote the Communist Manifesto,’’ Mr. 
Hunter, you and your school of observers, 
and we and other working-class observers, 
see the phenomena of social change through 
different eyes, and, pardon us, through 
different moods, temperaments, mental 
media, and psychological conditions, which, 
of course, are all liable to change. In the 
end the award of Truth must be to wisdom. 

We solemnly assure you, Mr. Hunter, 
that we have not hitherto heard your news 
regarding the thousand new great trusts 
and monopolies. Really, we await con- 
firmation of your announcement of their 
springing into existence. Our attitude is 
meantime somewhat skeptical, we candidly 
admit. One great set of facts, on the con- 
trary, that we have observed, reading them 
by decades, is that millions of American 
wage-workers now have a shorter workday 
by several hours than they had thirty years 
ago, and that the present organization of 
employing capital has almost wholly elimi- 
nated the uncertainty formerly experienced 
by wage workers for small employers as to 
getting their pay when due. Constantly in- 
creasing wages, on the whole, during the 
present generation, considerably excelling 
the rise in average prices meantime, can be 
shown by the records of the wage-scales 
for the workers, organized and unorgan- 
ized, in nearly all the occupations now 
represented by international unions in 
the American Federation of Labor. The 
success of the great national movements 
for the prevention of the employment of 
young children and the overwork of women 
are undeniable. The conditions for the 
education and normal growth of the youth 
of America never were better than today. 
Looking over our whole broad land, there 
wasnever a greater proportion of home own- 
ers, never a higher level of comfort among 
America’s workers. And it is to be remem- 
bered that American labor has had to bear 
the burden of competition with an immi- 
gration that in the last decade has brought 
to the population a net increase of at least 
five million laborers, of whom an enormous 
percentage was totally illiterate, the great 
majority ignorant of the English language, 


and nearly all so poor on arrival that a . 
‘ pessimism of Marx’s time, which antedated 


month’s idleness would have brought them 
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face to face with starvation. To this class 
has been mostly due the undermining of 
American labor in certain industries, the 
congestion of population in New York, 
Chicago, and other industrial cities as well 
as many of the mining centers, and much 
of the hostility to the American Federation 
of Labor and much of the increase in what- 
ever is permanent in the American socialist 
vote. Is it necessary to more than refer Mr. 
Hunter to the 8,000,000 negroes in the 
United States, a people only half a century 
from chattel slavery? 

American socialist propagandists, in 
selecting points for illustration of their 
doctrines in the changes society has under- 
gone during this era of the world’s most 
rapid evolution, are forced, from time to 
time, to omit certain items from their bill 
of indictment as it was formerly drawn up. 
Twenty to thirty years ago no so®ialist ar- 
raignment of things gone wrong—or right, 
in accordance with the theory of ‘‘surplus 
value’’—was complete without citation of 
the bonanza farm. Where is it now? And, 
similarly, the death rate, that sure measure 
of misery, instead of increasing has steadily 
decreased. Only three children of the poor 
die now where five died fifty years ago, 
and for the trades a continually advancing 
longevity is shown by the insurance tables. 

Mr. Hunter’s count of new-born monop- 
olies may be but the record of recently 
registered corporations. Perhaps he may 
reject the testimony nowadays offered by 
corporation managers as to the dissolving 
ownership of stock. As against the Marx 
conception of a diminishing group of mon- 
opolists devouring year by year all the 
product of the laborers except that neces- 
sary for their bare subsistence, directors 
assert that every decade shows that the 
more stable corporations have a vastly in- 
creased number of stockholders, indicating 
a constantly enlarging circle of investors. 
If it may be assumed that even a third of 
the savings banks depositors, of the build- 
ing and loan association members, and of 
the instalment buyers of modest dwellings 
are wage-earners, a general indication of a 
steady advance toward a higher welfare by 
a considerable mass is seen in many busy 
cities of this country. Basing prophecy on 
certain observed rapidly developing phe- 
nomena, and inspired by American optim- 
ism of today rather than by the old world 
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the present aroused public conscience 
in regard to social justice and the great 
innovations which the will and ingenuity 
of man have brought into existence 
to offset and counteract Marx’s material- 
ism, the ordinary man of logical bent 
in our country may look forward with 
stout heart to a day not far distant when 
the indisputably good institutions of ex- 
isting society shall be supplemented by 
such functional betterments as shall tend 
to rectify prevalent economic injustices. 
Mr. Hunter himself has touched upon one 
of the newly applied methods—regulation 
of corporations possessed of franchises. 
Here, indeed, is encouragement. In Massa- 
chusetts this method has advanced with 
respect to certain classifications to the point 
of close government supervision, with pub- 
licity of accounts, stipulation as to service, 
and restriction of issues of stock. In Wis- 
consin, where the railroad commission is 
only fairly settled to work, its reductions 
in freight and passenger tariffs bring a 
saving to the people of the State of 
$2,000,000 a year. In Los Angeles, regu- 
lation of municipal affairs through the 
initiative and referendum has _ resulted 
in ten years to millions of dollars. Rail- 
road regulation, by State and nation, 
yearly diminishes the ‘‘exploitation’’ of 
the public by the capitalist directors. 
The savings of the New York Public Serv- 
ice Commission, to investors and the pub- 
lic, since its institution three years ago, 
could not be measured by tens of millions 
of dollars. A concrete example of throw- 
ing the machinery of Marx’s ‘‘surplus 
value’’ theory out of working order is 
shown by the progressive public control 
over the gas supply of New York city. 
The citizens of New York of the present 
generation in their younger days paid $1.50 
per thousand for gas. The legislature ar- 
bitrarily reduced the price at one stroke to 
$1.25. A few years later, the same gov- 
erning body directed a gradual reduction— 
5 cents a year for five years—bringing the 
price togi. Following publicagitation, the 
price has now reached 80cents. The Court 


of Appeals and the United States Supreme 
Court have confirmed this legislative proc- 
ess and settled the principle of a regulation 
of the prices of public service corporations 
down to a point only short of confiscation. 
Here is suggested a line of public reform 
work for the ameliorative Hunters (and 
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for Marx himself, were he alive) that would 
in due course cut the throat of any incip- 
ient communistic co-operative common- 
wealth developing in the present society. 

And, pray, Mr. Hunter, in which ‘‘power- 
ful chapter’’ does Marx sketch the trans- 
formation that is going on in society 
“leading to the organization of great 
trusts%’ Indeed, Marx never had in mind 
the organization and the operation of the 
modern trust. He guessed that the capi- 
talists would cut one anothers’ throats and 
bring about their entire extermination; and 
yet, despite Marx’s guessing, the combi- 
nations of capital in the form of modern 
trusts have absorbed company after com- 
pany, the losses of one being supported by 
the profits of another. Does that look like 
throat-cutting and elimination ? 

The rectification of economic abuses is 
also proceeding in Europerapidly. Wages 
are rising, having in some regionsdoubled in 
twenty-five years; city slums are abolished; 
protection to the workers in many essen- 
tials established; education promoted; life 
lengthened; governments democratized. 
Granted, both here and abroad a long road 
is yet to be traveled before society may reach 
an ideal condition. But ina general way 
the right road has been taken, even by 
the socialists, regardless of the utopianism 
of their academical theories. 

Mr. Hunter’s tabulation of the socialist 
world-vote is simply the quintessence of 
socialist fallacy and delusion. Asa whole, 
it lacks accuracy much after the fashion of 
his introductory reference to ‘‘the Inter- 
national Trade Union Congress.” Thereis 
no body such as henames. What exists— 
the International Secretariat—is a very 
loose and undefined connection between 
the organized workers of the countries in 
his list, established by the coming together 
six times in the last ten years of a very few 
of their chief officials—mostly the perma- 
nent secretaries—to feel their way to possi- 
bly common agreements in practical work 
for the wage-working class. In the score 
of delegates present at the last meeting of 
the Secretariat, in Paris, 1909, the majority 
came, not as trade unionists, but as social- 
ists, a number being ‘‘intellectuals,’’ not 
qualified to hold trade union cards. 

When one acquainted with the real sit- 
uation looks over Mr. Hunter’s table giving 
the number of socialist voters in the various 
countries named, it provokes at best a 
* 
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benevolent indulgence toward the original 
concocters of the figures. True statisticians 
of the proverbial order! To lump together in 
the rebellion of the working class foretold 
by Marx the voters of the British Labor 
Party, the socialists of Germany, the mu- 
nicipal socialists of France, and the miscel- 
laneous socialists of the United States, as 
examples, is to overlook the widely dif- 
ferent motives of the voters for soeialist 
candidates in the parties of the various 
countries as well as the marked differences 
in the programmes and the causes giving rise 
tothem. ‘‘Socialist’’ is a blanket name in 
Europe for opposition to privilege, espe- 
cially hereditary privilege, to the powers of 
the Church in the State, to the militarism 
of the ruling classes, and to the enemies of 
democracy. Inthe monarchical countries 
the only party with which democrats can 
vote is usually the Social Democracy. The 
‘‘immediate’’ platform of the German so- 
cialists contains the propositions that have 
the vitality of attractiveness for thousands 
of voters who could never be held by the 
theoretical platform itself, which current 
events keep in the background. And so in 
other countries, it is the immediate plat- 
form that catches the votes, and the 
variations in the demands made in the dif- 
ferent kingdoms mark off the field in which 
the fight of manhood versus privilege must 
at present take place in each. Innearly all 
European countries the political demands 
of the democracy are for rights which in 
the United States already exist in our stat- 
utes and from the first have been proclaimed 
as American principles. Mr. Hunter is quite 
capable of discriminating between this 
statement and the one commonly ascribed 
by socialists to us, viz: that ‘‘all rights are 
secure to Americans.’’ The fact is no rights 
are secure on this earth without the men to 
maintain them. As we have repeatedly 
said, did we live in Germany, Italy, Aus- 
tria, or indeed under any of the Continental 
monarchies, our place for the time being 
would be found with the democracy, what- 
ever might be the rest of its tag or what- 
ever the tendency of its harmlessly remote 
alleged aims. 

But of all the misinformation contained 
in Mr. Hunter’s article, including his table 
of figures, none. is more inaccurate than his 
assertion that in the United States there 
are no members of Congress who are union 
men. Will the following list of union 
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members in Congress be in any way illumi- 
nating? 

Wm. B. Wilson. 

W. J. Cary. 

James T. McDermott. 

T. D. Nichols. 

Carl C. Anderson. 

Isaac R. Sherwood. 

Arthur P. Murphy. 

John A. Martin. 

Wm. D. Jamieson. 

Wm. Hughes. 

The last named holding an honorary card 
of membership, all the others being members 
in good standing of the bona fide union of 
their respective trades. In addition, it may 
be said that there are quite a number of 
members of Congress who, although non- 
members of organized labor, stand as trulv 
for real industrial, social, and moral progress 
as does any representative in the parlia- 
ments of the old world, regardless of the 
party to which they may owe affiliation. 

Perhaps it would not be uninteresting to 
call Mr. Hunter’s attention to the fact that 
after all the most effective legislation deal- 
ing with the rights of the citizen and the 
industrial and social welfare of the people 
is vested in the various State legislatures of 
our country, and although representation 
of labor in the legislatures as well as in 
Congress is far from that which is desired, 
yet it would tire one’s patience to read, as 
well as occupy too much space to record 
here, the very large number of labor rep- 
resentatives in the various legislatures in 
the United States. If progressive legisla- 
tion affecting the interests of the masses is 
to be taken into account, and it is essential 
to a proper understanding of the subject, 
we commend Mr. Hunter and others to in- 
vestigate the enactments of the State legis- 
latures within the past twenty-five years. 
He will find that it has been concurrent 
with the growth of the organized labor 
movement of our country. 

As to the present general revolt of the 
masses in Europe, it had been prophesied in 
America without the aid of Marx from 
the day our Republic began throwing the 
light of the degree of democracy we have 
upon the rest of the civilized world. As to 
equal economic rights, our Government has 
recognized the principle in a fundamental 
direction ever since the homestead law pre- 
veuted the sale of our public lands and 
parceled them out free among the workers. 
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America has been the liberal debating 
ground for innovative ideas. It has even 


been claimed that Marx’s socialism was - 


originated here long before Marx. 

Of Marx and Engels. (writings of 1847, 
1867, and 1875), Mr. Hunter says ad- 
miringly: ‘‘With their marvelous gift of 
foresight and generalization they were pre- 
dicting the outcome of certain tendencies 
of the capitalist age.’’ Nay, brother! that 
‘‘marvelous gift of foresight and generali- 
zation’’ and those predictions amounted to 
nothing more than Marx’s assimilation of 
the views of men calling themselves social- 
ists who before Marx began to write had 
in several countries advanced the principal 
points that Marx, with huge literary 
labor, oracularly enunciated in the bulky 
volumes of his ‘‘Capital.’’ For proof of this 
fact we need quote from early American 
socialist authors only, all predecessors of 
Marx. 

For example, both the notion of ‘‘surplus 
value,’’ familiar to economists (as he him- 
self says) for fifty years before Marx elab- 
orated it in ‘‘Capital’’ (1867), and Marx’s 
theory of the causes of crises found place 
in Parke Godwin’s ‘‘Democracy, Pacific 
and Constructive’? (New York: 1844). 
Here are some of Godwin’s phrases: ‘‘Cap- 
ital is more and more concentrated in 
the hands of the few, who are thus form- 
ing an oppressive Money-Feudalism.’’ 
‘*The condition of laborers is rapidly de- 
teriorating.’’ ‘‘The working classes, who 
are in a majority everywhere, by the 
present system of blind competition, are 
picking each other’s pockets and cutting 
each other’s throats.’’ ‘‘Blind competition 
tends to the formation of gigantic monopo- 
lies in every branch of labor.’’ ‘‘The few 
rich are becoming more and more rich, the 
unnumbered many are becoming poorer.’’ 
Godwin also refers to ‘‘one of those periodi- 
cal crises of failure and ruin which are the 
unavoidable attendants of our methods of 
loose competition.’’ 

Marx’s description of the varying forms 
of working class slavery evolved in the 
course of history is to be found in Albert 
Brisbane’s ‘‘Social Destiny of Man’’ ( Phila- 
delphia: 1840). Speaking of the present 
system of incoherent labor, Brisbane sere 
said of the laboring classes: *‘At one time we 
see them pariahs, at another slaves, at another 
serfs.’’ ‘‘Individual slavery, as it univer- 
sally existed in antiquity, has been changed 
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and replaced by the collective servitude of 
the masses in modern times.’’ From their 
‘‘calamities’’ the working classes could 
‘‘only escape by the invention and organiza- 
tion of association and combined industry.’’ 
Orestes A. Brownson, one of the founders 
of the New York Workingmen’s Party 
(1828-1832) wrote in 1844: ‘*The indus- 
trial system which has transformed the 
serf into the operative and prepared the 
way for modern feudalism, which we in- 
sist is no advance on the feudalism of the 
Middle Ages, is beginning to attract the 
attention not only of radicals and social- 
ists, but of politicians and statesmen. Its 
effects in reducing labor to a state of com- 
plete servitude to capital, and therefore the 
operative to the proprietor, is beginning 
to be seen and to be felt in the unspeak- 
able misery and distress of the laboring 
classes. The present economical 
system places labor at the mercy 
of capital, and every increase of wealth on 
the part of the few is attended by a more 
than corresponding increase of poverty and 
distress on the part of the many.’’ L. 
Byllesby, ‘‘Sources and Effects of Unequal 
Wealth’’ (New York: 1826), forty years be- 
fore Marx, declared the ‘‘absolute necessity 
for the revision of the present system’’ and 
held that ‘‘labor alone is the source of 
wealth.’’ Horace Greeley in 1846 wrote of 
capital ‘“‘luxuriating on the products of the 
very labor that is now palsied and suffering. 
Under the present system, capital is every- 
thing, man nothing, except as a means of 
accumulating capital.’’ ‘‘There is need of 
a new social system.’’ In 1851 Greeley 
said: ‘‘Let the State but decree, ‘There 
shall be work for every one who will do it, 
but no subsistence in pauper idleness for 
any save the incapable of working’—and 
all will be transformed.’’ Thomas Skid- 
more, in ‘‘The Rights of Man to Prop- 
erty’? (New York: 1829), called on the 
poor to appropriate ‘‘the cotton factories, 
the woolen factories, the iron foundries, the 
rolling mills, houses, churches, ships, goods, 
steamboats, fields of agriculture, etc.’ 
A Marxite socialist New York editor, 
twenty years ago writing a review of the 
above quoted American authors, declared, 
referring especially to the last named: 
‘*There is no German socialism. It is ‘pure 
and simple’ American socialism formulated 
and published in New York City by an 
American, when Karl Marx was eleven 
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years of age and Ferdinand Lassalle was a 
child of four.’’ 

From this opinion Mr. Hunter may find 
reasons for dissenting, but our citations must 
show him that the raw material of what is 
now known as Marxism was breathed in 
the common air decades before Marx ex- 
ercised his ‘‘marvelous gift of foresight.’’ 

The day that Marx advocated that the 
workers should use their political power to 
wrest all capital from the capitalist class 
‘by degrees’’ he turned anti-Marx. It was 
then he began to break out of his egg-shell. 
His theories took another tack. His al- 
tered mental course brought him in a direc- 
tion the end of which was not seen by the 
aid of the marvelous foresight with which 
Mr. Hunter invests him. But common- 
place hindsight today can record the epoch- 
making occasions upon which the Marxite 
party quit Marx the buster of the present 
social system and joined Marx the im- 
prover of the present social system. The 
very reading of the chapter heads in Paul 
Kampfimeyer’s ‘‘Changes in the Theory 


| and Tactics of the (German) Social Democ- 


racy’’ suggests a convincing story of an 
about-face movement totally inconsistent 
with the party’s original theories and 
tactics. Liebknecht’s views in ’97, with 
their happy rhetorical climax relative to 
the egg-shells, quoted both by Mr. Hunter 
and Kampfimeyer, presaged a final aban- 
donment of belief either in an unavoidable 
deepening impoverishment of the workers 
or in an imperative necessity for the future 
society imagined by Marx. The prophet’s 
co-operative commonwealth is no more in 
the inevitable nature of things than Frank- 
enstein’s creation’ was an indispensable 
improvement in the nature and being of 
man. 

Opposition to the ‘‘capitalist régime’’ 
within the world’s area covered by the mod- 
ern industrial system has not only called into 
being ten or more million trade unionists, 
five or more million voluntary co-operators, 
and eight or more million radical democratic 
voters, but it has contributed a mite of 
thought besides Marx’s to the illumination 
of sociology. One point to be seen clearly 
by the wage-workers is that all production 
under the present economic system is by no 
means also under the ‘‘capitalist régime.’’ 
Says an American socialist writer: 

One is a capitalist only if the means of produc- 
tion owned by him are operated, not by himself, 


exclusively, but by employes; and be can fill that 
capitalist role only when there are, ready to his 
hand, human beings who need just such means of 
production as he owns, and who are stripped of 
the opportunity to acquire them. The system 
under which this combination of circumstances is 
found is ‘‘capitalism.’’ 

Marx himself, in the last chapters of the 
second volume of his ‘‘Capital,’’ demon- 
strated that at the time of his writimg 
capitalism had not been established in 
agricultural America and Australia. Those 
who consumed their own product from 
their own land were free from the exploita- 
tion of capitalism. Trade unionists, also, 
are obviously free from capitalism to the 
extent that they are not ‘‘ready to the 
hand’’ of the capitalists, obliged by fear of 
starvation to accede to his terms. The 
remarkable progress of co-operation in 
Europe is accompanied by a steady with- 
drawal in great measure of large bodies of 
workingmen from the servitude of capital- 
ism. The votes of courageous and honest 
citizens in all civilized lands are cutting 
away the capitalistic powers of privilege to 
lay tribute on the producers. Capitalism as 
a surviving form of feudalism—the power 
to deprive the laborer of his product—gives 
signs of expiring, to leave the laborer and 
possessor of his just share of capital as one 
person living under a state exerting a mini- 
mum of interference with the citizen while 
giving full recognition to the. present 
fundamental institutions of government— 
liberty and property. 

The Italian New York daily newspaper 
we quoted is Marxite socialist. But if Mr. 
Hunter is not satisfied as to the genuine- 
ness of its Marxite principles, we can quote 
many columns of condemnation of alleged 
socialist but really petit bourgeois platforms 
(especially that which won in Milwaukee ) 
from an English New York socialist daily 
newspaper of unassailable standing as a 
national organ of the Marxite party—or a 
wing of the party, or one of the parties, 
whichever is the correct term; we outsiders 
are apt to get confused in endeavoring to 
follow the nice shades of relationship in 
the socialist happy family. 

Mr. Hunter’s reference to the socialists 
helping ‘‘to build up the great trade union 
movement’’ brings us to say, ‘‘Heaven help 
us from such friends.’’ A record of the sort 
of help given the American Federation of 
Labor for the last twenty years has been 
made up by an American trade unionist 
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from documents kept at our headquarters. 
We send a copy of it to Mr. Hunter, with 
our compliments. He will find by it that 
on this point he has been deplorably 
in error. History contradicts his own 
kindly impulses. 

In conclusion, Mr. Hunter, we must re- 
peat to you, what we said in our editorial 
article that elicited your reply, that you— 
and the Marxites in general—ought to allow 
your reason to tell you that your own acts 
as social reformers have broken down the 
line of argument on which Marx grounded 
his prophecy of insupportable misery giv- 
ing birth to the artificial system of society 
he taxed his ingenuity in manufacturing. 
Your intellect ought to enable you to see 
that you ameliorative socialists are actually 
strengthening the foundations of the present 
system of society. You are by your acts, 
in accordance with your immediate plat- 
forms, assisting in purifying its institutions. 
So long as you really teach the value of 
education, of personal thrift, voluntary co- 
operative effort, organized self-help, the 
defense of political rights, the merits of a 
thoroughgoing democracy, the benefits of 
good administration, and the abolition of 
economic privilege, you are assisting in de- 
molishing Marx’s socialism. 

In the uplift work the American trade 
union movement, particularly as repre- 
sented by the American Federation of Labor, 
is recognized as one of the potential means 
of securing for the workers their rights, 
protecting them against injustice, putting 
them in touch with the best thought and 
most advanced movements and ethical forces 
of civilization. The labor movement has 
improved and is constantly improving the 
standard of life, uprooting ignorance and 
fostering education, instilling character, 
manhood, an independent spirit and activity 
among our people, and a recognition of the 
interdependence of man upon his fellow- 
man, not only on the American continent 
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wide but the world over. Organized labor 
has largely established a normal workday 
and is making it more general. It has 
taken children from the factory and work- 
shop and given them the opportunities of 
the school, the dwelling and the play- 
ground. In a word, our unions lighten 
toil, educate their members and the world 
of workers, make their homes more cheer- 
ful, andin every way contribute an earnest 
effort toward making life the better worth 
living. Through these methods the organ- 
ized labor movement undertakes constantly 
to give new meaning to life, progress, and 
civilization. 

Our motive in discussing our differences 
with you, Brother Hunter, is to make the 
policy of the American labor movement 
clear to all who wish to read. With re- 
spect to the socialists, the two principles 
which have been followed by the trade 
unionists are unchangeable: First, the 
unions will not consent to be committed to 
any political party, will not have political 
delegates in their conventions. Secondly, 
whether by passing resolutions or simply 
by acting on personal sympathies, that 
political party will surely attract the wage- 
workers which offers them the fewest rosy 
but dubious dreams for the future and the 
greatest number of opportunities to exer- 
cise their full rights as men and to secure 
the results of their toil, now. 

Mr. Hunter, the time may be at hand for 
you Socialists to make another little change 
or two. You may be able to play at turning 
back the clock, but you can’t turn back 
time itself. You should acknowledge your- 
self opportunists at present to the extent 
of nine-tenths, and hide the other little 
tenth, your universal slave-pen co-opera- 
tive commonwealth, far back on the shelf 
among the unessentials to economic jus- 
tice, where the wise ones among you keep 
Marx’s ‘‘frank and avowed materialism’’ 
and Bebel’s ‘‘Woman.”’ 
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| ABOR’S INTEREST IN WORLD PEACE. 





By JOHN BROWN LENNON. 


66 HEY shall beat their swords into 
plowshares and their spears into 
pruning hooks. Nation shall not 
lift sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more.’’ 

From time immemorial the great and use- 
ful souls among men have preached, sung, 
and philosophized on the noble theme of 
love and brotherhood and deprecated the 
war spirit. Their philosophy and their 
songs have been largely brought to naught 
by the self-seeking, eager for conquest and 
power and for the riches that come more 
easily by force than by the peaceful means 
of industry. Thus kings and potentates 
have always found some cause or alleged 
cause to array the masses of one nation 
against some neighbor, not usually for the 
substantial progress of the people or self- 
preservation, but to secure more power and 
grandeur for the King. The God of War 
had the greatest number of worshippers and 
his shrines were loaded with treasures to 
secure his influence for victory. To learn to 
fight was’men’s great ambition; and lords 
and serfs, masters and slaves dreamed only 
of battles and victory, and the spoils of war. 
Through all the centuries of human 
history, the common people were nothing. 
They had nothing; they knew no educa- 
tion, no homes, and no family ties. They 
were only puppets in the hands of the am- 
bitious to fight and die for what they knew 
not, blind to their own interests. Genera- 
tion after generation, the wars went on to 
gratify an Alexander, a Cesar, ora Napo- 
leon, whose aim was to become a world 
conqueror. Mythology and history are filled 
with the stories of war heroes; the accom- 
plishments of peace were hardly deemed 
worthy of record. 

Eighteen hundred years ago the great 
Apostle of Peace on earth and good will 
among men appeared and gave humanity 
the law of love to supplant the old law of 
‘fan eye for aneye anda tooth for atooth.’’ 
As we now read and comprehend the spirit 
of the teachings of the Carpenter of Naza- 
reth, we are filled with astonishment that 
today we must still cry out for peace and 
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still there is no peace; and all the Chris- 
tian nations of the world turn countless 
treasures into preparation for war and train 
millions of citizens to fight and kill each 
other. Oh for a nation, big and Christian 
enough to stop this reversion to barbarism, 
and to cultivate the true spirit of the 
Christian religion and develop men to 
serve and not to destroy one another! The 
spirit of the prophets and poets found some 
lodgment in the hearts of men, and from 
century to century their kind has slowly 
increased, and we now hope and believe 
we see the dawn of a better day, when the 
greatest will be those that best serve and. 
love their fellow-men, when the men of 
peace and good will will be greater than 
the victor in many battles; when all men 
shall be filled with the Christ spirit rather 
than the spirit of destruction. What has 
been the lot of the world’s toilers through 
all these ages of contest and war, slavery, 
serfdom, ignorance, poverty, squalor, and 
spoliation? Markham’s ‘‘Man with the 
Hoe”’ is a true picture of the worker under 
the reign of war. Every war weapon from 
the galley to the modern Dreadnought, 
from the bow and arrow to the repeating 
rifle, have all tended to increase the war 
spirit, rather than to retard it. 

A meeting such as this and others that 
have been held is a force to which govern- 
ments must pay attention. This is a peace- 
ful way to secure peace, and, therefore, the 
more likely of early success. The world is 
not entirely ruled by force. Reason and 
right are each year becoming more and 
more a factor in the determination of the 
policies of men and nations. The value to 
progress in declaring for a thing can not 
be computed as to its effects in securing 
the objects desired. All history justifies 
our agitation and we may live to see its 
full fruition. Do not overlook the fact that 
The Hague Tribunal is in existence, and as 
the opposition to war grows the people will 
turn toward this or some other court for 
settlement of international differences, and 
with a few verdicts rendered which are 
right assurance will be established that 






















justice niay be secured without resort to 
arms. ‘The economic forces of the world 
which depend upon peace for their best de- 
velopment are working day and night— 
silently, perhaps—but none the less effec- 
tively, against war. And with such agita- 
tion as this meeting and other conferences, 
great progress is being made. Some say we 
can not afford to submit questions to arbi- 
tration that involve a nation’s honor. I am 
unable to comprehend how one nation can 
injure the honor of another. The people or 
the man that is dishonored is simply the 
victim of their own misconduct. The 
wrongdoing of another will not dishonor 
any nation. While we keep ourselves clean 
our honor is safe; and I can see no sense 
in the claim that matters involving the 
honor of nations can not be arbitrated. The 
first principle of justice involves that the 
party at interest pass not upon their own 
case, but submit it to some other than the 
one directly at interest. Individuals are not 
permitted to act as judge and jury on their 
own disputes. Why should nations insist 
by force of arms to do so? 

There are more than 5,000,000 of men 
in the armies and navies of the nations of 
- the world. What an army of non-pro- 
ducers to be clothed, fed and equipped by 
those engaged in gainful occupations. 
What reason that is worth while can be 
given for such a tremendous waste? Why 
should those who toil be encumbered with 
this awful burden? The pathway of life 
of the wage-worker is by no means all 
pleasure when he has only his own burdens 
to bear; but add to it that all the drones 
and non-producers have to be cared for out 
of the products of his toil, then the burden 
becomes unbearable and, we cry out in all 
countries for a lessening of the load; and 
in the name of America’s toiling millons, 
I appeal for an abatement of war and mili- 
tary waste andexpenditure. The prepara- 
tion for war goeson apace. We protest 
against such unwarranted and wilful waste 
and labor adds her voice to the demand for 
redress. We donot need military shools 
in nearly every State of our Union; but we 
do need more teaching of reverence for God 
and love forour fellow-men. Wehavea right 
to expect that every teacher, preacher, 
priest, yes, every lover of humanity, of 
democracy, of the square deal, of substan- 
tial religion, shall become an apostle of 
peace and preach the gospel of peace to all 
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the nations of the earth. In reality, na- 
tions are gradually coming more and more 
to be governed by ideals rather than by 
parties. The difficulty has always been to 
convince men that an ideal is right. A 
bitter experience through the centuries 
has convinced the toilers of all civilized 
nations that war costs a great deal more in 
treasure, morals, democracy and real man- 
hood than it is worth. When this idea is 
fully accepted by the people of all classes, 
war will cease. Train our young men in 
the arts of war and they want to practice 
what they have learned. Increase the army 
and navy and what can we hope for except 
that opportunity will be made for their use? 
Shall human labor not be of too great value 
to be forever turned to the production of im- 
plements of destruction, the first of whose 
victims are those whose sweat and labor 
turn out theships and guns? The workers 
on the farm, in the mine, the mill and the 
shop, in all wars, not only prepare the 
missiles of death, but must furnish their own 
bodies as the targets at whom they are to 
be fired. The burden of expenditure to 
carry on war and to maintain what is called 
the peace footing of the maintenance of 
armies and navies falls most heavily on 
the workers. Their labor is the prime 
factor in all production; consequently, this 
unnecessary burden is placed on their backs. 
But, thanks to those who have the courage 
to protest, the workers are coming to a real- 
ization of the fact that the toilers of one na- 
tion are not the natural enemies of those of a 
different nation. The beautiful flowing 
Rhine should not and will not much longer 
be a dead line, so that the workers on one 
side believe they are the mortal foes of 
their fellows on the other side. War has 
been used by kings and emperors to en- 
gross the time and attention of the people 
and divert their minds from essential prog- 
ress and governmental reforms, when the 
masses have cried aloud too strong for more 
liberty and wider opportunity; wars have 
been brought about in order that their sub- 
serviency should be continued. 

We rejoice that the day of the plow has 
come. ‘The workers have always paid the 
price of war; on them recoiled the shattered 
homes, the fatherless children, the brutality 
and arrogance born of war. They must 
bear the burden of the maintenance of the 
armies of non-producers. Their backs must 
bend with the added weight of providing 
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for those who only live toconsume. There 
is no tangible antagonism between the 
workers of different countries that can not 
and should not be settled by conciliation 
and arbitration. If men can settle their 
individual differences without resort to 
bloodshed, why, we ask, can not nations 
do so with equal facility? The Organized 
Labor Movement of the world is on record 
without any equivocation for international 
peace and the settlement of differences 
between nations by arbitration in all cases 
where the existence of the nation is not at 
issue. 

The victories of peace are surely not less 
beneficial than those of war, even where it 
is prompted by the best of reasons. Is it 
not true that peace developes the higher 
and nobler nature of man more than does 
war? Our Lincoln was the embodiment of 
the genius of peace. His prayers were ever 
for the promotion of equity and justice 
which can only come to a high fruition in 
times of peace. The burdens that follow 
the close of wars the worker must carry. 
Industry must be renewed with great in- 
tensity to make yood the lossesof war. We 
again are the burden bearers. The people 
represented in any war of Christian nations 
believe inoneGod. What hypocrisy, then, 
for the people on one side to pray for vic- 
tory at the hands of the same God to whom 
the other side are lifting up their supplica- 
tion! War recognizes neither the father- 
hood of God nor the brotherhood of man. 
And the full realization of the Christian 
virtues of brotherly love, relief and truth 
can only come when the war drum and fife 
shall cease forever their calltoarms. Will 
heroic action cease when wars shall come 
to an end? Call to your minds the heroism 
of the toilers when occasion requires on 
land and at sea; in the factory, in the mine, 
the mill and the shop; the engineer who 
holds the throttle to save his passengers at 
the sacrifice of his own life; the miner who 
goes into the bowels of the earth to save his 
fellow-workmen. 

‘‘Righteousness exalteth a nation;’’ and 
a just cause should be submitted to a joint 
tribunal and not be left for final decision 
to the uncertainty of war, where victory 
comes to the side that can provide the 
greatest armies and not always to the side 
of right. 

Is our insistence upon an international 
tribunal of arbitration a dream of visionary 
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and impractical men and women, or is it 
the coming of the time when the plow and 
not the sword shall be the emblem of prog- 
ress, and labor shall have for its rewards, 
not a soldier’s grave, but a, fireside where 
the family ties can be promotéd and the 
highest ideals of fatherhood, motherhood, 
and childhood shall be the end for which 
all shall strive? 

With every war of considerable magni- 
tude, the commerce of the world is ham- 
pered and the workers are thrown into 
idleness, whether their country be a party 
to the war or not. Enmities are engendered 
that lead on to further controversies and 
further reprisals by war or hostile legisla- 
tion. A nation whose cause is just need not 
fear the finding of an impartial tribunal, 
and if the cause be unjust, then success by 
war can not bring the final solution of the 
controversy and in time the battle must be 
renewed; whereas, if it is settled by arbi- 
tration, the settlement may be reasonably 
expected to be permanent. 

The individual citizen must submit his 
differences with his neighbor to a court for 
adjudication. Why should not a nation do 
as they require the citizen to do? The 
remedy for war is forbearance and arbitra- 
tion. Why should the individual be ex- 
pected to exercise these attributes and no 
such requirement be made upon the nation ? 
We are not here simply to talk and listen. 
We are here to hasten the day of peace, 
when all men shall be emancipated from 
the thralldom of brute force, and in lieu 
thereof be governed by the domination of 
reason and tolerance. This is not a gov- 
ernmental body. We represent no party, 
but strive to stand for human rights, priv- 
ileges, and freedom in order that men and 
women may grow to fill the highest stand- 
ards of moral, mental, and physical man- 
hood and womanhood. I speak for labor 
as I see the situation. When war fills the 
people’s minds, the nobler aspirations of 
manhood are relegated to a back seat. 
When peace prevails, the toilers think, 
they organize the great armies of peace, 
and gain victories of higher wages, a 
shorter workday, and governmental reforms 
conducive to human happiness and uplift. 
In times of peace, the standard of living is 
gradually elevated. The waste of war, of 
necessity depresses the standard of living; 
and the workers therefore have only loss to 
look for in war; and in peace they have 

















reason to hope for the emancipation of 
Labor from the unjust burdens they now 
bear, many of which were brought upon 
them by wars in which they had no inter- 
est. This great continent of ours was by 
Providence preserved from discovery until 
the human race in the old countries of the 
world had passed from the days of child- 
hood, and the first dawn of intellectual 
manhood was filling the minds of men. 
Was this for naught, or was it to make our 
opportunity the greatest of all the nations? 
Have we not a right to ask and to expect 
that our nation will lead, not only in 
promulgating the theories of universal 
peace, but as well be the great example to 
the nations of the earth in at least ceasing 
to increase our fighting equipment. We 
need more and better schools much more 
than we do more Dreadnoughts. Our peo- 
ple need better homes and better clothing 
more than they do a greater army. The 
toilers are seeing the light on this great 
question, and the day is not far distant 
when those who make the wars will have 
to do their own fighting. The workers 
will not do it for them as soon as they have 
a full realization that they have at stake 
their lives, their happiness and their future 
which wars destroy and peace promotes. 
We need not be discouraged if what we say 
is largely ideal. From the ideal comes 
man’s best efforts; and if our aims are in 
advance of the masses, they will help to 
mold a public opinion that will make in 
our time our ideals a living reality. 

America can well afford to lead in any 
movement to bring about world peace and 
general reduction of military establish- 
ments. The people’s influence should be 
exerted to have our nation enter upon arbi- 
tration treaties with the nations of the 
world. Someone must step out boldly. 
The United states should be the pioneer. 
Both God and man will bless the nation 
that first stands absolutely for universal 
peace. 


The nation that first takes the necessary | 


step to establish the world’s peace will, by 
so doing, place upon the annals of its ex- 
istence the most magnificent and humane 
record that the world has known; and 
countless generations yet unborn will rise 
to call the name of such nation blessed. 
May we not hope and work to the end that 
our own beloved United States shall be 
that land? 
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Since the dawn of human history, men 
have struggled for anexistence. War and its 
ideals of glory, chivalry and conquest, has 
sometimes moved men to great and sub- 
stantial progress. If we are to be justified 
in our efforts to eliminate the war spirit 
and ideals, we must teach the people that 
the victories of love, of forbearance, of 
mutual helpfulness are more ennobling, 
are more enduring, than are those of war. 
The men that best serve humanity in sci- 
ence, in art, in industry and all the ave- 
nues of a useful life must be lifted up as 
the world’s real heroes. Our failure to 
stop war is because only a few have lost 
the glamour of the so-called glory of killing 
or being killed. When the people generally 
come to a practical realization of the cost 
of war in treasure, in industry, in virtue, 
in manhood, in the destruction that can 
never be replaced, war will cease because 
men will not go out to kill or be killed 
when the issue may be and can be finally 
and equitably adjusted by a court of arbi- 
tration. 

The cost of armed peace can not be com- 
puted, for the dollar-mark can not be so 
placed as to cover anything but the money 
cost. The non-producers created by the 
maintenance of armed peace, the additional 
burdens on those who are producers, the 
decadence of morals and of good will, are 
all beyond computation. The workers 
therefore demand not only the cessation of 
war, but a stoppage of the terrible cost of 
our present method of maintaining an 
armed peace. History proves beyond any 
doubt that human liberty may be seriously 
endangered at any time by some man’s 
vaulting ambition, where a great army is 
at his command. Therefore Labor in the 
name of all the people, demands that peace 
be maintained by being honest with our- 
selves, just to our neighbors, and not by 
great armaments that can not permanently 
maintain peace. What both men and 
nations most need is mutual trust and not 
often will the confidence be misplaced. 
War rarely has an adequate cause and even 
where it has the sword is too costly a way 
to a settlement, anda settlement so secured 
usually is only temporary, for the nation 
defeated waits and watches for an oppor- 
tunity to obtain revenge. A settlement by 
peaceful methods would be permanent and 
of lasting benefit to all concerned. 

If men need stimulus for brave deeds 
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similar to that which war has brought to 
them, they can turn their energies, their 
aspirations, and their chivalry to the uplift 
of women and children forced into indus- 
trial life because of political, religious and 
industrial injustice that still is so largely 
dominating the lives of the world’s work- 
ers. Here is a field of activity that gives 
ample scope for the development of men to 
a much higher sphere of real usefulness than 
has ever been true of war. The workers 
have borne the brunt of all battles and have, 
at the same time, had to carry on an indus- 
trial contest whose victims have been far 
more numerous than those of war. We 
have borne these burdens and still strug- 
gled on toward the light of a better day, 
and we lift our voice for men, for women, 
for little children, and for peace. We see 
the light better and are not so easily hood- 
winked now as in former ages, because or- 
ganized labor has increased wages, reduced 
the hours of labor, given opportunity to 
read, and opportunity to think; and from 
our thoughts is generally developing the 
determination that all men are brothers and 
that we will not be used to kill each other. 
When the full light of this new day shall 
come to the workers of the world, war will 
cease, because there will be none to do the 
fighting. There are still sacrifices to be 
made, still burdens to be borne in lifting 
humanity to higher planes of living; and 
thanks be to God and to humanity, we 
shall, we trust, soon throw off forever this 
Old Man-of-the-Sea War, with all its big- 
otry, robbery, ignorance and destruction. 
Disarmament is not now practical, but let 
us work and hope for the time when no 
further additions will be made to the armies 
and navies now in existence. They would 
soon in effectiveness become obsolete and 
universal peace would be near at hand. To 
continue to train men in the arts of war, to 
add to armies and navies and still expect 
to advance the cause of peace, is a travesty 
and a farce. 

The individual who would carry on his 
personal affairs as do the governments of 
the world would soon be bankrupt. May 
we not. anticipate the same result to na- 
tions, if the enormous expenditure to keep 
the countries on a war footing do not cease? 
Can we stand the waste? Will our people 
go on forever paying more and more taxes 
to promote the enlargement of armies and 
navies to bring no return in human uplift? 
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‘‘War is hell!’’ If, in its wake, come 
any benefits or real advantages, they are 
uncertain, indirect, and transitory. Its 
evils, however, begin with preparation for 
war. Industry is diverted into destructive, 
rather than constructive, channels. When 
the first shot is fired, the tears of widows 
and orphans begin to flow, the participants 
in many instances lose the sentiments of 
law and develop the worst passions of the 
human heart. Could our century send down 
to posterity universal peace among men 
and nations, we would have traveled far on 
the road to a social state where justice 
would be the mainspring of all human 
action and the workers in all industry 
would be on the highroad to social emanci- 
pation. I am not able to prophesy the end 
of warfare, but we can and must insist 
that its frequency be restrained, that its 
horrors be mitigated and hold not our 
peace until the right prevails. Commercial- 
ism has been given as the cause, direct or 
indirect, of most wars. Greed and selfish- 
ness, the outgrowth of the desire for gold, 
drive men and nations where neither angels 
nor devils would daretotread. If, then, we 
would stop war, we must help to remove 
the injustices of industrial life and judge 
not the success of men by the amount of 
their wealth, but by the amount of their 
helpfulness to each other. We must culti- 
vate the ethical and altruistic impulses of 
the race and hitch our wagon to the star of 
a real and humane civilization, founded 
and built upon the principles and precepts 
of the Christian revelation. We are classed 
with visionaries and dreamers, but all we 
have in life worth while has first been pre- 
sented by the humanitarian and not by what 
the world calls the practical; and we have 
great reason to hope for the realization of 
our dream of world peace, when we look 
back through the past and see how many 
of the prophets’ dreams have come to a full 
fruitage. The day is not so far back when 
religious, social, and political liberty and 
equality were only a dream, but today we 
find ourselves far on the road to their full 
realization and enjoyment. These things 
and many others have been accomplished. 

Peace among nations is largely depend- 
ent upon peace within nations. Where the 
great body of workers are largely restricted 
in the exercises of and enjoyment of life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness, that 
spirit of good will and fellowship that 

















really makes the national charateristics 
does not and can not grow as it should. It 
becomes therefore the duty of men and 
women who love peace, to work for that 
which leads to peace at home, in their own 
neighborhood, in the factories, the mills, 
and mines, where labor is employed. Help 
make for these conditions where a sub- 
stantial home life is possible, where recrea~- 
tion is within reach of all, there the 
pursuit of happiness will not be in vain, 
and we will develop a nation where, loving 
their own homes, they will be loath to go 
out and destroy the homes of others. Where 
manhood and womanhood have oppor- 
tunity to blossom and flower, they will have 
no desire to forget the paths of virtue and 
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pursue those of destruction. When indus- 
trial conditions are such that man can 
secure a proper standard of living by rea- 
sonable labor, the spirit of covetousness, 
that underlies war, will die; and wars will 


be atanend. The reign of the plow shall 
replace the reign of the sword; and peace 
on earth and good will among men shall be 
the slogan of the human race. May we not 
expect soon to know that the war drums 
have ceased to beat, and that brotherhood 
which Burns so beautifully depicted shall 
be realized: 


‘*For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Its coming yet, for a’ that, 
That man to man the world o’er, 
Shall brothers be for a’ that.” 





How MANY AMERICANS ARE POSSIBLE 
CO-OPERATORS? 


By J. W. SULLIVAN. 


HE British co-operative movement 
has as its first principle commer- 
cial equity. The mainstay in the 
practical application of this prin- 
ciple is in the division of the 

dividends. 

To an individual who himself sets up 
and conducts a business, it usually seems 
just and natural that profits should accrue 
from it and that he himself should take 
them. To true co-operators, on the con- 
trary, it seems just and natural that there 
should be no profits in business, and it is a 
truth that in co-operation, carried to the 
point of ideal purity, there are none. 

Co-operation, on the British system, is a 
consumers’ movement. A body of cus- 
tomers, organized to conduct a business, 
usually a store, acting through a com- 
mittee from among their membership, 
reverse the order of the processes in ordi- 
nary private enterprises. First, they 
themselves supply the working capital, in 
small shares; then they hire, direct, and 
supervise the manager and his assistants; 
they decide upon what commodities their 
store shall have in stock for sale; they take 
the risk of experiments; they sell only to 





shareholders; they reach out for new 
customers—that is, new members, who 
also become shareholders and purchasers 
from the store. At stated periods, usually 
once in three months, the co-operators 
divide the net cash surplus that has accu- 
mulated from their sales over the sum of 
all the costs. Each shareholder’s dividend 
is in proportion to the amount of his 
purchases during the quarter. 

No profits! But there is a dividend. 
What is it? In a purely co-operative store— 
the point is to be kept in mind—sales are 
made only to shareholders. Prices are not 
fixed beyond the total cost of the stock 
(wholesale rate, interest, rent, taxes, light, 
heat, salaries, etc.), with the object of 
profits from the purchasers, but simply to 
form a guaranty against loss. Sales are 
actually a division among the owners, in 
smali lots, of commodities bought through 
their working capital, in large lots. Then 
if there remains a net balance over the total 
cost it is but a surplus from the advances in 
cash made by the members when buying at 
retail. At the time of making any purchase 
the co-operator has paid something more 
than its cost, and therefore the only equi- 
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table mode of division of the surplus must 
be in proportion to the amount of his pur- 
chases in value. His divideud evidently is 
not profits, but the completion of a full 
return to him, in goods and money, for his 
advances. With the permanent working 
capital, on which current interest is paid, 
the transactions of the store are indefinitely 
repeated. 

The dividend is savings through co-oper- 
ation. As such, it promotes thrift. Its 
distribution is a stimulus to participants in 
the co operative movement. But the high- 
est satisfaction in co-operation is its combi- 
nation of equity with business. Here is a 
principle embodying the possibilities of a 
social revolution. Merely to understand 
the principle, and to see it in practice, 
brings about a moral revolution in the in- 
dividual observer who has been taught in 
the common experiences of life to regard 
business as a grab and a gamble. 

* a * 

The development of co-operation as now 
carried on in Great Britain is the story of 
the Rochdale Pioneers’ Society repeated 
many hundred times—adoption of the cor- 
rect principle, small beginnings, a steady 
growth. 

In 1844 twenty-eight poor Rochdale 
weavers on strike started subscribing three- 
pence a week apiece toward the capital to 
start a co-operative store. When their num- 
ber had reached forty and their capital £28 
($140), they hired a small room and 
‘* stocked it with those things which were 
most necessary.’’ ‘‘So meagre was the 
stock, so dimly lighted the store, that they 
felt ashamed to take down the shutters.’’ 

The men of that little band were in the 
most humble rank of wage-workers. The 
leading citizens of their community would 
never have dreamed of placing any of them 
in a position of public responsibility. But 
in their discussions as to how they might 
conduct their co-operative store honestly, 
they decided to include in their rules cer- 
tain perfectly fair, if not wholly new, ideas. 
The principal] of these, put into immediate 
practice, were ‘‘the customers to be the 
sole proprietors’’ and ‘‘ dividends in pro- 
portion to purchases.’’ 
morally these ideas have proven the soundest 
that ever gave backbone to a business 
system. That original Rochdale Society has 
to-day 15,000 members, and its annual 
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trade now amounts to $1,500,000 and its 
dividend to $250,000. 

In the British Isles there are now 1,967 
distributive, 243 productive, and two 
wholesale co-operative societies on the 
Rochdale plan. Springing from the same 
movement, ten special co operative organ- 
izations deal in insurance, allotments, small 
holdings, motor service, cottage buildings, 
etc. The total number of all the share- 
holding members, as given in last year’s 
report, is 2,679,805. As one member may 
buy for a family, the individuals thus rep- 
resented are ten millions, one-fourth the 
population. 

Other statistics: Share capital, $166,- 
224,900; annual sales, $537,853,270; sink- 
ing reserve fund, $20,426,675; interest on 
share capital, $7,006,705; dividends, $58,- 
643,235; weekly average savings to the 
body of members, $1,127,754; weekly in- 
crease of trade (in year of depression), 
$176,245. Stocks of goods in hand, $57,- 
964,715; land, buildings, etc., $79,531,095; 
house property, $37,743,390; other invest- 
ments, $80,038,425. Aggregate expendi- 
ture on salaries, wages, and establishment 
charges exceeded $45,000,000. Number of 
employes, more than 100,000. 

The British co-operators own steamships 
and other vessels by the score and railway 
freight cars by the hundred. They have 
purchasing agencies in most of the principal 
cities of the world; they buy in advance 
crops of hundreds or even thousands of 
acres—tea and coffee in the Orient, fruits 
in the Continental countries, and wheat in 
California. 

Within the last twenty years, and with 
increasing rapidity the last ten, the British 
system of co-operation has had a remark- 
able development throughout the Euro- 
pean Continent. In Germany there are 
almost as many co-operators as in Great 
Britain; in Italy, France, and the Scandi- 
navian countries are hundreds of thousands 
of members, and even in Austria, Hungary, 
and Russia are numerous flourishing socie- 
ties, mostly in the towns and cities. The 
co-operators of all countries are united in 
the International Co-operative Alliance. 

* * * 

But, however wonderful the story that 
statistics reveal of its financial benefits, the 
proven moral merits of co-operation sur- 
pass that story in social value. Co-opera- 
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tion has supplanted the Napoleons of com- 
merce by a democracy. It has shown how 
the people can do for themselves—originate 
business, quicken trade, attract custom, 
employ talent, eliminate the wastes of an 
unnecessary competition, and withal de- 
clare dividends. It gives its committeemen 
opp tunity for rendering a public service. 
It is not in politics. It asks no privileges. 
It seeks no interference with other people 
through force of the law. It leaves free 
every opportunity for talent and enterprise 
outside its societies. It teaches dreamers 
their impracticabilities, tries out reformers, 
promotes among members a_ neighborly 
feeling. It lifts the mass; not the stock 
gamblers, or produce-exchange market 
riggers, or shrewd advertisers. Every co- 
operator is a partner, equal to any other. 
All vote on every question arising at the 
society’s meetings. Co-operation reduces 
the number of middlemen, abolishes their 
successive profits, cuts loose from over- 
advertising, and suppresses the vulgar puff- 
ery of alleged business geniuses. It effectu- 
ally does away with theidea that there is any 
foresight in management, talent in prepara- 
tion, or skill in catering to the public—not 
associated with dishonesty—beyond the 
powers of a group of ordinary men. It 
brings to light the enormous reserve of va- 
ried mental and moral force in the wage- 
working classes which never comes into 
play in establishments dominated by a firm 
or an individual. It contradicts the asser- 
tion: ‘‘Poor and therefore weak.’’. It offers 
convincing evidence that capital and labor 
are not essentially antagonistic, since within 
the co operative organization both are the 
agents and possession of the working peo- 
ple themselves. Co-operation changes the 
psychological attitude of men toward one 
another; for within a co-operative body 
mutual help replaces mutual hostility. 
Every co-operative society creates a so- 
cial, educational, and recreative centre for 
a working-class community. The co-op- 
erative halls of Great Britain are hospitable 
to every speaker with a promising idea, to 
ambitious youth seeking mental growth, to 
free speech, liberty of thought, and all 
reasonable innovation. A co-operative so- 
ciety must needs have the saving grace of 
self-preservation; for, just as its members 
prevent the adulteration of the food they 
sell themselves, prohibit misrepresentation 
of goods, and enforce a one-price rule, they 
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conserve public decency, avoid extremes, 
and otherwise exercise common sense in 
their toleration of the ideas introduced at 
their assemblies. 

* * * 


All true! Most true—of co-operation 
across seas. And what of America? 

He who tells the truth as to co-operation 
in America performs a public service. 

The United States has so little co-opera- 
tion that what exists does not constitute a 
movement. It is to be doubted that, apart 
from fraternal insurance, and some farm- 
ers’ purchasing associations, there are a 
score of genuine co-operative societies in the 
entire country. The various systems com- 
monly styled co-operative may respectively 
possess financial advantages for their own 
members, but in nearly all cases they have 
as a chief aim simply business profits. The 
co-operative building and loan association 
is a joint-stock bank, the larger share of 
profits often going to the non-borrowing 
shareholders. The co-operative dairy is a 
productive enterprise for profits, its socio- 
logical feature being ownership in many 
hands instead of a few. Co-operative irri- 
gation is gang-labor for a division of wages, 
with, naturally, a compulsory joint man- 
agement of one of the main supplies in what 
is a private business. Co-operative fruit- 
selling is especially profitable to partici- 
pants as against consumers when conducted 
as in New York by the market-manipulating 
representatives of Pacific Coast products. 
Co-operative telephone, baking, butchering, 
and factory ventures are quite uniformly 
nothing more than joint-stock affairs, the 
shares held in small denominations—by 
perhaps many {persons in the beginning, 
but by a few in the end. Of all such ‘‘co- 
operation’’ it is to be said that, while the 
benefits of their profits may for a time go 
to a larger circle of persons than if only a 
few men were the owners, to employ the 
word co-operation to designate them is to 
cause the term to lose its specific and defi- 
nite and ethical meaning. 


* ~ ok * 


There has been much effort for a long 
time to set up a co-operative movement in 
the United States. Every decade since the 
1840s has seer at least one big enthusiastic 
wave for co-operation pass over the coun- 
try. No need to recount these movements 
here. The records of their rise and fall 
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may be looked up in any public library. 
The failures of so-called co-operation in this 
country have been so numerous and regular 
that, with the mass of wage-workers and 
our general public alike, the whole co-op- 
erative scheme as a social reform is in dis- 
repute. 

Why should this be so? 

This query poses a world problem. The 
reply, as a matter of course, is to be 
given, indefinitely and comprehensively, in 
the assertion that conditions in America 
are different from conditions in Europe. 
But, what are the more salient points of 
the conditions in America bearing un- 
favorably on co-operation? 

I submit that first of all is a factor in our 
general social situation which, though toa 
much less extent, has its counterpart in 
Great Britain. In Great Britain are social 
strata, at top and bottom, in which co-opera- 
tion is almost wholly non-existent. Among 
the people in easy circumstances the num- 
ber of co-operators is hardly a sprinkling ; 
among the submerged tenth and the very 
poor menaced by submersion the proportion 
is equally small. Co-operation has its 


stronghold almost entirely among the arti- 
sans, the well-paid and regularly employed 
laborers, and .the social elements simi- 


larly situated in general to these. Collect- 
ively, the very poor have neither the moral 
fibre nor the savings to set up and main- 
tain by cash payments a co-operative store. 
As aclass, the well-to-do find it more to 
their satisfaction to exercise their choice or 
whim in dealing with miscellaneous private 
traders than to pin themselves down to co- 
operation. They order their household sup- 
plies through servants; they buy their 
‘luxuries in various cities or even countries; 
as purchasers they come and go; their 
vanity might hinder them from confessing 
the economies expressed in dealing ata 
co-operative store. Besides, they can find 
opportunities to employ their extra capital 
in ventures that pay better than co-opera- 
tion. They want profits. Their point of 
view is generally shared by the business 
and professional classes, down to the pettiest 
salesmen, the penniless educated hangers- 
on to aristocracy, and the meanest of poor 
relatives living in expectation of inheri- 
tance or perferment. 

In taking a broad view of society in the 
United States we see that financially a 
considerable class of our wage and salary 
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workers are ona level with those profes- 
sional and business people who are re- 
garded as in quite easy circumstances in 
Great Britain. They exhibit this fact in 
their habits as to saving, individual initia- 
tive and aiming at personal satisfactions. 

Note these contrasts: The British co- 
operator, in buying at his store, saves 
ha’ pennies; asa type, the American wage or 
salary worker doesn’t trouble much to save 
nickels, ur perhaps even dimes. The cus- 
tomers of a co-operative store commonly 
buy in person and carry home their pur- 
chases; American stores, even in country 
towns, have delivery wagons, and many 
housekeepers won’t take the time to go to 
the store to buy. A large proportion in 
our American classes corresponding to the 
British co-operators have too much money, 
too much hope, too much false pride, too 
many diversions, too many ambitions, to be 
pushed to the point of trying to co-operate 
to save a bootblack fee. The monopolistic 
but virtuous key to co-operation is a copper 
ha’penny; the typical American working- 
man’s purse is lined with gold or silver—or 
he expects it to be 

And here is another set of contrasts: 
Outside a few large cities, the usual first in- 
vestment of a thrifty American wage-work- 
er’s savings is ina home of his own. A 
building and loan association in permanent 
operation, a comparatively low price for 
his homesite, a wide choice in location 
(to-day through the suburban electric line), 
and cheapness and facility in transferral of 
land-ownership—in all these points lie ad- 
vantages incomparably better than are 
usual in Great Britain. They invite the 
savings of dollars instead of shillings, 
and the American standard of wages often 
vields the necessary dollars to the man hun- 
gering for the independence to be found 
under his own roof. The immediate in- 
ducements of a co-operative store are tar 
less to the individual with a few hundred 
dollars than an investment for himself in 
a town lot charged with the potentialities 
of unearned increment. 

Here is a very great contrast: In Amer- 
ica, to the out-door man who has health, 
sturdy character, and evén small means, it 
has always been possible to turn to the soil 
for a living. Besides, occupancy of acres 
has ever in this country its brilliant prom- 
ise of speculative value. And a bit of 
suburban real estate on the instalment plan 
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has collected many a hard-earned dollar 
from the American wage-earner. In all 
Europe, the black line in a diagram of ex- 
penditures representing this item of work- 
ing-class venture would not equal in its 
length the slim breadth of an exclamation 
mark. . 
And another contrast: In Great Britain, 
the President of the General Federation of 
Trades Unions at its congress last year at 
Blackpool reported that not one strike for 
higher wages or any other demand from 
the workers represented in the organization 
had taken place in the twelve-month just 
closed. All the labor disputes had been 
consequent on lockouts or demands for re- 
ductions by employers. On the other hand, 
in America the organized workers keep 
themselves ever ready to push wages up- 
ward. The results have been worth the 
risks. The promise in a trade union leaves 
the promise from a co-operative store sec- 
ondary. Thrifty union members hold their 
extra money safe to fall back on during 
strikes. Otherwise, they may use some of 
it at times traveling cver our continent to 
seek better jobs, or even to enter into busi- 
ness. Little of this among our British 
brethren. Imprisoned, as to space, as to 
oppoftunity for access to the soil or for 
change in occupation, or as to means of 
taking an increased share in production, 
their unionism is less militant than ours. 
In the great cities and the large indus- 
trial and mining communities of America 
a serious obstacle to co-operation is hetero- 
geneity of population. The people of dif- 
ferent nationalities are separated into colo- 
nies. The fusing in the melting-pot has 
not yet brought neighbors of different race 
and language to the point of mutual con- 
fidence. In Europe the ‘‘proletariat’’ of 
each nation has its traditional ‘‘solidarity.’’ 
In Europe the classes that make up the 
co-operative movement are comparatively 
stay-at-homes. A man may live in the 
same town or the same street as did his 
great-grandfather. In America the artisan 
follows up attractive prospects from place 
toplace. ‘‘Transition gives rise to chance.’’ 
In Europe, also, movement from one 
financial level to another comes in the 
career of only a small percentage. In 
America, nearly all workingmen have a hope 
of betterment; many do get ahead. Constant 
and rapid changes in methods, machinery, 
and business organization send men up and 
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down at a rate rarely equaled in other 
countries. The possibilities of getting at 
some of our enormous annual production 
of wealth allure all who are alive to risk 
chances. Then why should thestrong and ca- 
pable anchor themselves for a slow struggle 
for petty economies in companionship with 
tup-penny ha’ penny people? Why bother to 
save farthings when one may reach out 
and take pounds? Why become manager 
for a co-operative store at a clerk’s salary 
when one may enter the race to come out a 
Wanamaker? 

Other sets of facts bear on the probable 
success of co-operation in America. 

Some investigators of this subject have 
reached the conclusion that ‘‘conventional 
profits’ are on a smaller margin in America 
than in Europe. In other words, competi- 
tion in this country is the more acute. De- 
partment stores, mail order houses, instal- 
ment firms offer the customer inducements 
that could not be matched by the budding 
co-operative store. 

Especially, the system of seasonal bar- 
gain sales, when goods are ‘‘sold below 
cost,’’ would be difficult with co-operators. 
American women are bargain hunters. 
They go from shop to shop seeking ‘‘lead- 


ers,’’ ‘‘reductions,’’ ‘‘remnants,’’ ‘‘job 
lots,’’ ‘‘trading stamps,’’ or ‘‘snaps’’ of 
any kind. 


American wholesalers put big stocks of 
goods in the hands of retailers on liberal 
commissions, or on low terms or long 
credits, which European wholesalers do not 
commonly risk. 

In New England, the charge was made 
at the trial of a defaulting co-operative 
manager that wholesalers had ‘‘bought 
him up;”’ in the City of Washington a 
wholesale association stifled an attempt at 
co-operation on the part of government em- 
ployes by refusing to sell goods to their 
store. 

In America, the problem of trust owner- 
ship of commodities and trust manipula- 
tion of their wholesale distribution takes 
precedence in many men’s minds of any 
problem in retailing. 


* * * 


But while all the foregoing considera- 
tions may be true, and while the conditions 
to which they relate may affect a very large 
proportion of Americans engaged in gaining 
their livelihood, is it not possible that in our 
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great population of ninety millions there 
may be some millions—perhaps ten or even 
twenty—so situated that the co-operative 
movement might appeal to them? Is it not 
a duty of those Americans acquainted with 
the European movement, and its genuine 
principles, to put forth the facts from time 
to time, that they may not be overlooked 
by the American public? 

British co-operators, reviewing the his- 
tory of co-operative effort in America, are 
in accord in saying that the one common 
fault with nearly all of America’s experi- 
ments in alleged co-operation has been that 
they were not co-operative at all. They 
have been communistic, as with the Four- 
ierist phalansteries, with Ruskin, with 
Topolobampo; or part co-operative, part 
laborite, and part political, as in the Knights 
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of Labor movement in the 80s, or they have 
been self-seeking joint-stock enterprises, 
under the guise of co-operation. 

It is not to be forgotten that co-operation 
was a constant and disheartening failure in 
England until its true moral foundation was 
discovered and applied. Its spirit of right 
enlisted men’s hearts and conscience and 
unquenchable enthusiasm. One example 
of a class in thousands of previous failures: 
In 1834 no less than seven hundred societies 
existed to promote Owenite communities. 
Ten years afterward only four of them were 
still in existence. 

Have all the disasters to co-operation in 
the United States served the purpose of 
clearing the way in the American mind to 
an appreciation of what must be its only 
true and lasting principle, equity? 





EMPLOYERS LAYING FOUNDATIONS FOR 
UNIONISM. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


E HAVE a grateful word to offer 
certain classes of big employers 
in this country. It is uttered 
because of the two methods 
they are now actively employ- 

ing in promoting trade unionism. The first 
of these methods is that followed by the 
Philadelphia Traction Company—a course 
of brutal hostility to the organization of its 
employes, involving opposition to fair 
wages, hours, and conditions, with the 
immediate effect that the men are com- 
pelled to fight in self-defense, the final 
result being conditions much improved 
over what they were, with the union still 
the chief factor. The second method is that 
by which the employer ‘‘voluntarily’’ gives 
the employed better terms for the purpose 
of forestalling ‘‘union interference.’’ The 
latter in the long run is the more peaceable 
and least costly way of building up union- 
ism permanently. That the case for certain 
union success has been made out with re- 
gard to the first method, recent events have 
furnished the needed evidence. 

The thought upon which this second 


method is based, that of giving employes 
approximately union terms while forbid- 
ding them to organize, has been making its 
way among the employing class for some 
time, and especially during the last year. 
It finds expression, adequate and unmis- 
takable, in the following paragraph from 
the New York Music Trade Review: 


The most effective and practical answer employ- 
ers can make to the arguments of the unions in 
favor of the closed shop is the payment of higher 
wages and the establishment of better shop con- 
ditions than the unions have been able to secure 
for their members. Granting that the unions have 
benefited their members, and that they have 
helped to establish standards in many trades that 
have been of advantage to non-union workers, it 
is going far beyond the bounds of truth to say 
that only by the closed shop can fair conditions 
be maintained. The ee who have formed 
associations in certain of the metal trades in late 
years have done nothing greater and nothing more 
effectually exposing the fallacy of many union 
claims than to pay higher wages, and in other 
particulars to give employes a larger return than 
the union secures under collective bargaining. 
The average efficiency in a capably managed open 
shop being naturally higher than in a closed shop 
makes possible a better return both to the work- 
man and the proprietor. No other development in 
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the factory labor situation in recent years is more 
important than this which far-seeing and broad- 
minded employers have done so much to forward. 

In the early part of last month the 
National Association of Employing Lith- 
ographers decided at their annual con- 
vention in New York to ‘“‘grant’’ the 
eight-hour day to their employes. This 
association represented that wing of the 
employers in the lithographing industry 
which four years ago succeeded in estab- 
lishing the ‘‘open shop.’’ In explaining 
through the press why the eight-hour day 
was now granted, the secretary of the asso- 
ciation said: 

We have found the way to keep unionism out 
of our trade. The decision which has just been 
taken by the association is not entirely philan- 
pee ap as might seem tothe outsider. It is as 
much a question of policy as of generosity. The 
employers are doing for their men the very things 
the labor union would use force to obtain. 


‘‘As much’’ policy as generosity? The 
gracious secretary was candor itself in not 
claiming that only generosity entered into 
this action of anti-union employers. But 
if there was policy at all, where did it come 
in? Their own men, unorganized, were 
powerless, the employers’ association 
asserts. There need be no policy employed 
toward the helpless from whom there can 
be no danger. But there was the union, 
always ciose at hand. Some day the men 
might grow restive and flock in a body into 
the union’s membership, to cast their 
fortune in defense of all with the others of 
their craft. 

There’s the cat, out of the bag. The 
detested union is at the bottom of it all. 
The only necessity found anywhere for 
policy on the part of the employer is in the 
existence of the union. The non-union 
employes of the National Association of 
Employing Lithographers hence plainly 
owe their shorter workday to their union 
fellow-workmen, who are bearing, and have 
borne, all the workingman’s burden of 
uplifting the standard of living for the em- 
ployed class in the industry. 

Non-unionists who reap the rewards of 
union effort, without contributing a dollar 
or risking a loss of a day, are parasites. 
They are reaping a benefit from the union 
spirit, while they themselves are debasing 
genuine manhood. Having rights, they 
are too cowardly to stand up for them—the 
right of being one of the parties to a two- 
party contract; the right to take a share in 
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the world-wide struggle of labor for the 
advance of the working classes; the right 
to speak up for labor, before the employer, 
before the public, before the lawgivers, be- 
fore the oppressors of working women and 
children. What would become of the gen- 
eral movement for factory and mine inspec- 
tion, safety appliances in regard to machin- 
ery, for enforcing labor bureau laws, for 
compensation in case of injuries, for in- 
creasing the age when children may go to 
work, the limitation of their hours of labor, 
etc., etc., were it not for the trade unions? 
Every non-union employe knows the truth 
which such questions must evoke in reply. 
The consequence must be, and sooner or 
later always is, that the still, small voice of 
honor, working without cease and secretly 
in each man’s mind and heart, causes him 
to yearn for the fellowship of the men of 
courage gathered together in the unions, 
and finally impels him to seize the occasion 
to break away from his pusillanimous feu- 
dal relations with his employer and convert 
the latter from a master into a fellow- 
creature who is in the market to buy some- 
thing from his equal—the man who sells 
his labor power. 

Depend upon it, gentlemen of the Na- 
tional Association of Employing Lithogra- 
phers, your employes will surely some day 
repay your policy with a policy of their 
own. It will be the policy practiced by in- 
telligent workingmen throughout the 
civilized world—that of taking care of their 
own individual interests in the only sure 
way, by being loyal to the combined inter- 
ests of the workingmen engaged in their 
trade. The lesson many other employers 
learned awaits you. 

The United States Steel Corporation is 
also building up toward trade unionism. 
After the system it has so long pursued of 
substituting shack-herded Europeans for 
home-maintaining Americansin its army of 
employes, persistently contesting claims for 
liability in accident cases, and gradually 
establishing the seven-day week and two- 
shift day, it has suddenly bloomed out be- 
fore the country as an aspirant for the place 
of a model employer. And it is to excel trade 
unionism in all its special aims—hours, 
wages, and conditions! So its newspapers 
say. 

Here is a press dispatch sent out a month 
ago in accordance with the Steel Corpora- 
tion’s new system of promising advances in 
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wages and widely advertising the fact: 


' Notices have been posted in the South Sharon 
plant of the American Sheet and Tin Plate Com- 
pany, and other tinmaking plants in the valley, of 
an advance in wages, effective May first. Thescale 
is higher than demanded by the Amalgamated 
Association. in 1909. Employes in the tinning 
department will receive an advance of 17 cents a 
ton. 


It is worth while devoting a little space 
in noticing the big leaps taken by the Steel 
Trust in moving from its old position to its 
new one, in regard to its relations with its 
employes. Only in February last Paul 
Kellogg said of the Steel Trust: 


For from five to twenty years, in different of the 
industrial towns, the employers have been in sole 
control. They have produced steel—beams and 
rails and plates and tubes and wires—as never be- 
fore in the history of metals. But wages have not 
advanced as has the cost of living (or as their 
profits); the twelve-hour day prevails forall crews 
dealing with processes; ofie out of five steel work- 
ers in Allegheny County works on a seven-day 
week; largenumbers once a fortnight put in a long 
turn of twenty-four hours; death and injuries have 
increased with the tension of the past twenty 
years. If we shift the basis of judgment from ton- 
nage output to life and civilization, the steel in- 
dustry is seen to be racked with overstrain. 


And it is but a few months since the 
Survey had the following: 

Another tendency in all of the Pittsburg steel 
mills in the last fifteen years is the extension of 
Sunday work. Blast furnaces, with a few minor 
exceptions, have always been operated seven days 
in the week in this country, but before the elimina- 
tion of unionism the rolling mills used to be idle 
from Saturday evening until Monday morning of 
each week. The union stoutly opposed all Sun- 
day work and succeeded in reducing it to a mini- 
mum in all plants where it had influence. With 
the decline in union strength Sunday work began 
to increase. Like the extension of hours, it did 
not come all at once, but here and therein differ- 
ent mills, the hour for beginning operations was 
pushed backward. A few years ago one of the last 
mills to adopt Sunday night work induced the men 
to come out on account of being behind in its 
orders. Once established in this way the custom 
has continued, and in this plant men are discharged 
if they refuse to work on Sunday evening. 


The ‘‘Statement and Evidence’’ issued 
by the American Federation of Labor re- 
cently in support of the charges made to 
the President of the United States and to 
the Governor of Indiana against the Steel 
Corporation brought out facts sufficient to 
show that as its war on trade unionism pro- 
gressed the corporation had _ established 
conditions among its workmen that were 
among the worst ever known to America. 

The unions of the American Federation 
of Labor started a special campaign against 


the Steel Trust to improve the conditions o! 
its employes. Public opinion was aroused 
in the matter by the unions and by the tes- 
timony coming from other sources. The 
highest officials in the nation, appealed to 
by the trade unions, took the case of the 
Steel Trust into consideration. The one 
thing above all others that had occurred to 
bring the trust to change its tactics was 
knowledge that all the power of the united 
trade union movement would continue to 
be exerted on behalf of its employes. 

Since then the Steel Corporation has an- 
nounced a pension system and a compensa- 
tion system, the latter to be tested one year. 
In doing so it has taken a long step toward 
the eventual consolidation, in effect the 
unionism, of the body of its employes. The 
better treatment they get, the better will 
they want and demand. The moment they 
are brought out of chaotic separation into 
the semblance of organization for pension, 
compensation, or other purpose, they be- 
come a quasi trade-union combination. The 
employe who is chosen by his fellows to 
represent them on an auditing board, on 
any sort of committee, will bear a sufficient 
resemblance to a trade union official to 
become one on the day the need for a union 
is felt by the body of employes. Toa certain, 
though indefinable extent, the great ma- 
jority of non-union men yearn unceasingly 
for the fellowship, support, recognition, 
and comradship of the men of labor who 
work, talk, and fight for labor’s rights. The 
more intelligent, well-fed, well-paid, and 
Americanized the laborers become, the 
quicker does the flying spark of intelligent 
discontent become the glowing flame of 
active unionism. Tothe Steel Corporation, 
for setting about to establish the basic condi- 
tions for militant and stable trade unionism 
in its industry, we tender the felicitations 
of our distinguished consideration. 

May we not soon hope to hear also from the 
generous, philanthropic, and politic side of 
Mr. Schwab's character? The Department 
of Commerce and Labor in its report upon 
labor conditions at South Bethlehem, says 
that one-fourth of the 9,000 hands there 
work twelve hours a day seven days a week, 
while a large percentage of the laborers 
earn only 12% cents an hour. 

Hurry up, Mr. Schwab, help us union- 
ists! It is most difficult in America to or- 
ganize those newly arrived Southeastern 
Europeans of yours who are working most 
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of their waking hours for worse than boot- 
blacks’ earnings. Don’t you see our diffi- 
culties? We beg of you to give those poor 
fellows the first boost toward a plane of 
living and being, at which they may start 
in and help themselves collectively through 
labor organization. Give them a day less 
a week, a shorter shift at work, and await 
results. Make our task of unionizing them 
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somewhat easier! Or, else, keep them down; 
overwork them; give them no show to 
Americanize themselves; make them fear 
your shop bullies; don’t let them earn more 
than a bare sustenance. Make serfs of 
them! 

Because the bottom truth is: For the 
wage-workers it is one of two things— 
feudalism or unionism. 





THE FARMERS’ SPIRIT OF UNITY. 


HE organized farmers of the country 
had an excellent convention at St. 
Louis during the second week of 
May. A large number of speakers 
was present. Among them were 
President Taft and other officials of the 
Government as well as representative men 
of the reform forces of the country. For 
organized labor, President Gompers ad- 
dressed the delegates and visitors. His 
presence and address were well received. 
The convention selected a committee to 
confer with him for the establishment of 
better relations between the organized 
farmers and organized labor. As a result, 
the Farmers’ Union convention unani- 
mously and enthusiastically adopted the 
appended report, with the assurance of 
carrying out its declarations in letter and 
spirit: 
St. Louis, Mo., May 4, 79/0. 
To the Officers and Members of the Farmers’ 
Educational and Co-operative Union of 
America in Convention Assembled: 

You have appointed the undersigned committee 
to consider and report upon the subject of estab- 
lishing relations between the organized farmers 
and the organized industrial workers of our 
country, which shall better safeguard the rights 
and interests, not only of those we have the honor 
to directly represent, but the rights and interests 
of all workers—of all our people. Your appoint- 
ment of us as a committee carries with it the in- 
struction to make some recommendations to you 
which shall not only bring mutual advantage but 
which shall carry with it the corresponding 
reciprocal obligations. 

We have had several conferences with repre- 
sentatives of labor and President Barrett and other 
officers of our National Union have had confer- 
ences of a similar character and we are in accord 
with the aims and aspirations, with the movement 
and the cause for the protection, advancement of 
the cause represented by the organized farmers 
and industrial workers. We recognize in these 





organizations the best directed course for the 
character building so. essential to American 
manhood, to the perpetuation of our American 
Republic. 

We deem it unnecessary in this report to enter 
into details in regard to different characteristics of 
the organizations of the farmers’ unions and the 
labor unions; it is sufficient for us to know that we 
have a common policy and a common purpose, to 
safeguard manhood, womanhood and childhood 
to the greater glory of our common humanity. 
We therefore confine ourselves to the recommenda- 
tion of a few propositions upon which we can now 
agree and effectively co-operate to carry into effect 
the high and noble purposes for which we are 
organized. 

First. In so far as the Farmers’ Union and its 
constitution permits, we, for our organization and 
the great rank and file which we have the honor 
to represent, pledge to our fellow-workers in in- 
dustrial pursuits the best efforts we can exert, to 
the end that their rights and liberties, in common 
with our own, shall be secured and maintained 
against any and all attempted encroachments. 

Second. That the officers of the Farmers’ Union 
be and they are authorized and directed to confer 
with the officers of the bona fide organized labor 
movement of America, with the purpose of carrying 
into effect the objects of our respective organiza- 
tions, the protection and uplift of America’s. work- 
ers engaged in all fields of productive activity. 

Third. That we will give our preference to the 
product of the industrial workers who manifest 
their intelligence to protect themselves by organ- 
ization and urge the reciprocal purchase of farm 
products, the labor of union farmers. 

Fourth. That our officers and legislative com- 
mittees co-operate with similar officers and commit- 
tees of organized labor to secure such relief and 
reformatory legisJation as may be necessary to the 
rights, protection and freedom to which the work- 
ers as men and as citizens are, under our Consti- 
tution, entitled. 

Fifth. That without regard to political parti- 
zanship we join in the effort to secure larger 
representation in our National, State, and local 
law-making bodies; men who are engaged in the 
creative industries. : 

Sixth. That our efforts in the directions herein 
stated and indicated shall apply tothe country, 
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the States and to the municipalities, and that we 
co-operate with organized labor in every field of 
activity which may be fruitful of beneficial results 
to the American wealth producers, the manhood, 
womanhood, and childhood of our country. 
_  Itis true we have not, in our recommendations, 
gone as far as we should have liked to go, or as far 
as some of our justly impatient membership would 
have us go. We realize the limitations of our pres- 
ent authority and power. If this convention will 
adopt and our great membership give unqualified 
support to what we propose we will have laid the 
foundation for a field of operation and co-opera- 
tion that will bring the most beneficent results in 


the homes, the life and the aspirations of our 
country’s yeomanry; the perpetuation of our re- 
public’s glory and destiny. 
Respectfully submitted. 
(Signed) B. M. LANGLEY, 
Fort Gibson, Okla. 
JOHN SCHWEITZER, 
Daphne, Ala. 
F. W. BROADNAX, 
Camden, Ark. 
A. C. SCHUFORD, 
North Carolina. 
J. GORDON, 
Committee. 





THE WORKERS’ HYMN. 


By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


I have listened to the sighing of the burdened 
and the bound, 

I have heard it changed to crying, with a menace 
in the sound; 

I have seen the money getters pass unheeding on 
the way, 

As they went to forge new fetters for the people 
day by day. 


Then the voice of Labor thundered forth its pur- 
e and its need, 

And I marveled, and I wondered at the cold, dull 
ear of greed; 

For as chimes, in some great steeple, tell the pass- 
ing of the hour, 

So the voices of the people tell the death of pur- 
chase power. 


All the gathered dust of ages God is brushing from 
His book; 

He is opening up its pages, and He bids His chil- 
dren look; 

And in shock and confiagration, and in pestilence 
and strife, 


He ‘is speaking to the nations of the brevity of 
life. 


Mother Earth herself is shaken by our sorrows and 
our crimes; 

And she bids her sons awaken to the portent of 
the times; 

With her travail pains upon her, she is hurling 
from their place 

All the minions of dishonor, to admit the Coming 
Race. 


By the voice of Justice bidden, she has torn the 
mask from might; 

All the shameful secrets hidden she is dragging 
into light; 

And whoever wrongs his neighbor must be brought 
to judgment now, 

Though he wear the badge of Labor or a crown 
upon his brow. 


There is growth in Revolution, if the word is under- 
stood; 

It is one with Evolution, up from self to brother- 
hood; 

He who utters it unheeding, bent on self or selfish 
gain, 

His own day of doom is speeding, though he toil 
or though he reign. 


God is calling to the masses, to the peasant and 
the peer; 

He is calling to all classes that the crucial hour is 
near; 


For each rotting throne must tremble and fall 
broken in the dust, 

With the leaders whvu dissemble and betray the 
people’s trust. 


Still the voice of God is calling; and above the 
wreck I see, 

And beyond the gloom appalling, the great Govern- 
ment-to- Be. 

From the ruins it has risen, and my soul is over- 
joyed, 

For the School supplants the prison, and there are 
no unemployed. 





And there are no children’s faces at the spindle or 
the loom; 

They are out in sunny places, where the other 
sweet things bloom; 

God has purified the alleys, He has set the white 
slaves free, 

And they own the hills and valleys in this Govern- 
ment-to. Be. 

—N. Y. Evening Journal. 
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EDITORIAL. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS 


The report of the Federal Commissioner of Labor on the strike at the 
Bethlehem Steel Works is official confirmation, in care- 
THE SHOCKING fully drawn up tables and text, of the words of Father 
pn Fretz, a pastor in South Bethlehem, when he said: ‘‘I have 
AT SOUTH ‘ ; 
BETHLEHEM. labored among my people in this community for nine- 
teen years, and I know that the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany is a human slaughter house.’’ The slaughtering is due, not so much 
to the accidents as to overwork, although the number of ‘‘accidents’’ (sure 
the occurrences, rather) which caused injuries to workmen was in 1909 no 
less than 927. of which 21 were fatal, and the total time lost by the 


om injured while recovering was 3,739 weeks. What state of health can labor- 
ght ing men be in who work in a blast furnace twelve hours a day during seven 
wn days a week? Of the total of 9,184 men employed by the company in Janu- 

ary, 1910, 4,725, or 54 per cent, worked at occupations requiring twelve 
ler- hours a day on the regular working days. The number working seven 
—_= days a week twelve hours a day was 2,628, or 29 percent. A force of 
keh seventy-nine men worked thirteen and one-sixth hours a day for seven 


days a week. For overtime no extra pay was given, whether for Sunday 
toil or otherwise; nearly 13 per cent of the entire force worked an average for 
the month of forty-three and eight-tenth hours overtime. 

The Labor Commissioner’s report, after giving in tabulated form these 
r is and other facts showing the operation of the works in detail, says that the 
pertinence of the analysis ‘‘rests on the fact that the strike of February 4 
was against overtime and Sunday work, particularly the latter, by men 


ind 


fall 


the who claimed their normal speed-rate had been keyed up for a number of 
years by the application of a time bonus premium wage system.’’ 

he ‘‘None of the employes,’’ the report says, ‘‘were members of any labor 

rn- organization, and were not therefore in a position readily to formulate ex- 


pression of particular grievances.’’ The only result of the presentation of a 
petition asking that Sunday work be eliminated ‘‘was the dismissal of five 
ire of those who had signed it.’’ This ‘‘had repressed any further expression 
of dissatisfaction with Sunday or overtime work.’’ The basis of payment, 
resulting in an employe ordinarily working up to the limit of his capacity, 
was another cause of the strike. 

From the Commissioner’s report the rate of wages seems not to have 
been among the grievances especially complained of by the men. Yet 
nearly 3,000 of them were working for 14 cents an hour or less, and more 
than 5,000 of them were working for 18 cents an hour or less. The Com- 
missioner’s report contains a public letter written by Charles M. Schwab, 


er- 
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president of the company, in which he gives this as his position: ‘‘It must 
be understood that under no circumstances will we deal with men on a 
strike or a body of men representing organized labor.’’ 

A committee of the workingmen of Bethlehem sent an appeal to the 
Governor of Pennsylvania, which the report contains, and in which the 
following passages occur: 


The borough of South Bethlehem has been terrorized, its citizens driven to despair, 
and, in fear of murder, arrest, and riot, people were compelled to arm themselves, not 
against a mob or an organized body of men who had made threats or had done illegal 
or unlawful acts, but to protect their lives, their homes, and their children against the 
State constabulary, which you caused to be brought here in a community where peace 
reigned and not a single overt act had been committed, and not a complaint received 
from any citizen during the three weeks in which a large number of men were idle, due 
toa cessation of work, 

No overt act had been committed or the peace disturbed until the hired strike- 
breakers, known as the State constabulary, appeared on the scene, and immediately 
upon their arrival began a campaign of slugging, arrests, murder, assault, and riot 
without cause, the viciousness and brutality of which beggars description, and that 
under the authority of this great Commonwealth, done by your subordinates. 

Seventeen men are held as prisoners upon what we believe to be trumped-up 
charges by the constabulary, for the purpose of covering up their disgraceful acts, 
their misconduct, their terrorism, which as herein stated resulted in murder, murderous 
assault, and false imprisonment. 

Incarcerated upon the steel company property, denied the right of counsel, finally 
tried under the direct supervision of Mr. C. M. Schwab's agents, these men were finally 
held under excessive bail and removed to the county prisou at Easton, and all this in 
the year 1910, in the State of Pennsylvania. 


That any considerable part of our working classes should exist in the 
conditions described in this official report, and that their employers should 
display the arrogance of a Schwab, is good reason for the citizens of this 
country to look intu the matter in a spirit of sober reflection. There is not 
a factor lacking at Bethlehem necessary to fill out the conditions that pre- 
cede an overturning of our statutes so that the workers, rather than the 
millionaires, may be favored by the government. And there is every reason 
for organized labor to work ceaselessly for the formation of trade unions at 
the works. What cah the wage-workers do but fight, by all legitimate 
means, when confronted by the circumstances of earning a livelihood 
shown by the Commissioner’s report? 





Five or six years ago a fierce newspaper wave of indignation, outraged 

virtue, and denunciation over ‘‘labor grafters’’ passed over 
HONEST the country. It is all quite forgotten now. What did the 
aa real substance of it amount to? In New York, one local 

union official, now dead, was found guilty of extortion in 
such circumstances that throughout the United States his name was quickly 
made the synonym for an alleged perfect chaos and carnival of corruption 
existing in the labor world. In Chicago two or three names of labor men 
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were tacked on to that of the New York convict, to be used in every edito- 
rial paragraph written by an enemy of organized labor in the endeavor to 
show how the unions were dragging the country down to a condition of 
business peril and established employed-class dishonesty. An assistant 
district attorney of New York, in the midst of the hubbub over the matter, 
publicly announced his intention of sending ‘‘labor leaders’’ to Sing Sing 
by the score. On this point, two years later, District Attorney Jerome, on 
being asked for the information, wrote to a representative of the American 
Federation of Labor that up to that time the threatened convictions by the 
*carload had actually amounted to three. In these three cases only one 
man served his time. 

We repeat, that form of crusade against labor’s spokesmen and agents 
has ended. It failed. In spite of the fact that more than 25,000 American 
labor organizations have officials, the country-wide legal drag-net operated 
by their actively hostile opponents brought next to nothing to the surface 
in the way of dishonest administration. Labor had passed through the fire 
and been found true metal. 

This train of reflection has been started by looking over a massof news- 
paper clippings on the table before us giving results of the political graft 
inquiries and prosecutions now going on in various cities of this country. 
If the officeholders and capitalists already punished and those to be pun- 
ished in due course of the law were to be marched before the people, they 
would form a goodly procession on the way to the penitentiary. As an 
exhibit, they would demonstrate the fact that our patriotic citizens in gen- 
eral have good reason to re-indulge in all the shivers of horror and spasms 
of indignation that without any reason they were called on by biased news- 
papers to indulge in a few years ago in the case of labor. 

Just look at a part of the list of the recent convictions of grafters. 
In Pittsburg, besides the big fish caught and jugged, the little ones were 
so numerous and ridiculous that the public, between shivers, had to 
laugh over their wiggling. Two of the big ones, bribers, were 
officials of the great corporations; but that’s no good reason for 
assuming that many other wealthy company officials are criminals. We 
are not going to make any such assertion. Confessions by office-holding 
grafters were made in court by the score. Only eight out of more than 
sixty of Pittsburg’s councilmen had proved to be beyond the reach of bribe 
money. And those who confessed to their malefactions or are under 
charges are business men who were members of the council, tax collectors, 
or officeholders otherwise connected with the municipal government. In 
Illinois we have the politicians thrown into a turmoil over charges that a 
United States Senator was elected from the State last year through bribery. 
In New York one State Senator has recently gone out as a result of a trial 
for handling graft money and another has resigned because he was once 
connected with a case of bribery. At Albany also the insurance companies 
are again under investigation, their rottenness not having been all cut away 
in the surgical operation to which they were subjected some years ago. In 
Ohio there is going on what is to be, we are told, the greatest graft exposé 
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ever known in the State. Much of the stealing has been in connection 
with work given out at the State capital, which recalls Harrisburg and the 
enormous percentage of theft on the new Pennsylvania capitol, with the 
consequent trials, convictions, and suicides. How the Graft Demon seized 
upon high-up respectability at Harrisburg! Among the men convicted 
were the auditor-general, the State treasurer, the superintendent of public 
buildings and grounds, and a contractor for the capitol. Suits for the 
recovery of $5,000,000 grafted have been entered against an ex-Congress- 
man, president of the Pennsylvania Construction Company, an ex-State, 
treasurer, an ex-auditor-general, a capitol architect, and the officials of 
various trust and surety companies. This casts into the shade all that ever 
took place in San Francisco. At the National Capital inquiry into the 
activities of an alleged ship subsidy lobby is quite overlooked in the atten- 
tion attracted by the Ballinger-Pinchot affair. In the latter case no one 
has as yet been convicted of having been bribed or of having been guilty 
of malfeasance in office, but circumstances have been brought to light 
which should influence the men concerned to suspend judgment hereafter 
when allegations are made against any of their fellow-citizens, whether 
labor men or otherwise. 

Does that part of the American public which has no membership in 
the labor movement really wish to form a just opinion regarding it and 
maintain an attitude of fairness toward its representatives? If so, let its 
newspapers and other public agencies that express its opinions and record 
the statements that it accepts as facts tell the truth about the unions, no 
more and no less. We venture to say that the baseless attacks made on 


labor’s delegates in the course of the campaign of villification led by a com- 
paratively few non-union employers has left on the minds of the classes 
not coming in contact with organized labor an inference that is a gross dis- 
tortion of the truth. Organized labor has no reason to be ashamed of its 
representatives. We do not know of one of them being behind prison bars 
for any form of financial wrongdoing as between employer and employed. 

Officially and in the mass the trade unions of America are in spirit 
with every element of our citizenship which is striving for fair dealing both 
in public and private affairs. The best evidence of the truth of this asser- 
tion is the desire commonly expressed by union men for the submission of 
all public financial propositions of importance to a vote of the people whom 
they affect. Too often when public officials are charged with grafting of 
any kind, it is but a matter of the political outs fighting the political ins, 
with the ignoble purpose of office-capturing. Organized labor, disdaining 
such tactics and going to the bottom of the subject, proposes a system of 
putting direct responsibility on the majority through voting on financial 
questions. There would have been no bribery of Pittsburg councilmen 
had the proposition coming from the city’s bankers and managers of public 
utilities gone to the people to be settled at the polls. The spirit of Amer- 
ica’s working people is that of sound Americanism. It is characterized by 
straightforward statement, a desire for a general square deal and blunt 
honesty. 
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The case of that member of the iron molders’ union of Stamford, Conn., 
who was peremptorily rejected by the mayor as an appli- 


A RIGHT 

NOT TO BE cant for the police force deserves the attention not only of 
SURREN- all trade unionists but of those critics of trade unions who 
DERED. loudly denounce union members who decline to become 


volunteers in the militia. When the iron molder presented himself before 
the mayor the latter said: ‘‘You’ll have to give up the union if you wish 
to be a policeman.’’ The applicant explained that he could get a with- 
drawal card, which would allow him to go back when he wished. There- 
upon the mayor asked him where his sympthies would be in case of a 
strike. The man said he would do his duty as sworn. The mayor persisted 
in inquiring as to the applicant’s sympathies, to which the latter very sen- 
sibly said he could not answer such a question until he faced the circum- 
stances, but if he failed to perform his duty he could be removed. The 
mayor rejected him on the spot. 

Such action on the part of municipal authorities, if general, would result 
in barring all union men from the police force, and in fact from the public 
service. Wherever there should be the barest possibility of union sympathies 
being expressed, it could be construed as treason. The mayor’s decision in 
this instance was outrageously tyrannical and a denial of the applicant’s 
plain rights as a citizen. In many unions the total withdrawal by a mem- 
ber entails a loss of his sick, death, and disability benefits. In the unions 
having pension—such as the typographical union—a continuous member- 
ship for twenty years or more must be a qualification to go on the pension 
roll. 

It is clearly a duty of the union voters of Stamford to ask that mayor to 
change his mind on this point and to see that he does it before he comes to 
ask their suffrage again at an election. 





How the best of candid friends may fail to agree in their views as to what 

are the facts when question arises between them as to 
FACTS, NOTIONS, one another’s words, acts, or opinions, is an old story, 
lath hi atiscts and it illustrates how we poor mortals move and have 
our being in the dense fogs of our own prejudice, partisanship, and imper- 
fect perceptiveness. Now there’s the New York Cail. It was actually 
pained by our reference in February to what we regarded as the ‘‘eternal 
clamorous discord’’ of the Socialist parties. “It even spoke of our 
‘‘gloating’’ over the disagreements among Socialists. Nay, courteous Ca//, 
never did we gloat; we merely recorded. In this case we. printed a fact, 
seemingly to us easily observable, indisputably notorious, and rather sug- 
gestive of collectivist character. In a whole column or more, the Ca// fur- 
ther indignantly contradicts our somewhat settled impressions that the 
Socialist party was responsible for the promotion of dual unions which from 
time to time have tried to break down the American Federation of 
Labor. ‘‘The Socialist party does not meddle in the internal affairs 
of the trade ‘unions,’’ quoth the editor, in a fine glow of virtuous resent- 
ment. . . . ‘‘We deplore dissensions among unionists.’’ Now, 
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if we allowed ourselves to get into. a perspiration, in order to 
keep in companionable mood and condition with our earnest brother 
we might raise our voice, retort in italicised epigrams, and intimate 
that his reiteration of ignorance of Socialist attacks on the American 
Federation of Labor was evidence either of his imbecility or lack of veracity. 
But the better way, we know, is to keep on coolly smoking our cigar, 
silently trying to analyze the operations of our zealous brother’s curious 
mind, and then to produce in confirmation of our assertions what seem to us 
to be further incontrovertible facts. For example, to bring forth some of the 
freshest: The May number of the /nternational Socialist Review, in its lead- 
ing article, has these points in summing up: ‘‘The American Federation of 
Labor can not command enough money to support the strikes now on.’’ 

‘*The workers . . . are learning by experience that the 
American Federation of Labor is a dying institution.’’ In describing a 
lively debate in Brooklyn on ‘‘Craft vs. Industrial Unionism,’’ a corres- 
pondent of the Ca// says of the Socialist debater: ‘‘He took up nearly all 
the labor leaders, from Gompers down, and showed by ‘documentary 
proof’ (to quote a favorite expression of a once notorious would- 
be leader) that they had sold and misled the workers time after 
time.’’ The Milwaukee /ourna/ reports Mr. Victor Berger as explain- 
ing on a recent occasion some points in Socialist politics. ‘‘In this 
country,’’ he said, ‘‘our party is not as strong as it should be—because 
Gompers, Mitchell, and the leaders of the American Federation of Labor 
are owned, body and soul, by the Carnegie, Schwab, and Civic Federation 
millionaires and trust magnates.’’ As if to rebuke this sort of talk, a special 
writer in the Ca//, March 21, wrote: ‘‘Some of the abiest and truest men 
in the labor movement have been denounced by irresponsible Socialists and 
trade unionists as fakers, rogues, and grafters.’’ In the Milwaukee Socia/ 
Democratic Herald, the editor has recently spoken of the political arm of 
labor organizations in this country as weak and the economic arm as para- 
lyzed. A correspondent of the Ca//, speaking of ourselves especially, wrote, 
the other day: ‘‘Wecan expect any kind of statement from the hot-air 
merchants that peddle the votes of organized labor from one political party 
to another for a mere mess of pottage.’’ A Socialist gets the text for a 
three-column article in the Cleveland Citizen by saying of our letters from 
Europe: ‘‘According to Mr. Gompers the Socialists of Europe are pessi- 
mists and a stumbling block in the way of measures for bettering the present 
lot of the workers’’—which to our mind is the very utmost reverse of our 
belief, observations, and assertions, with regard to the Socialists’ purely 
political work: Occasionally, during the moments when we lapse from that 
state of mind in whieh we pay no attention to our friendly Socialist critics 
and glance over what the ginger-boys are saying about us to amuse them- 
selves, we feel that the game of correcting, explaining, and putting the 
facts as we see them, in reply to any of our lively and chatty Socialist 
admirers, is hardly worth the candle, We feel like saying to them all, as 
did Mr. Robert Hunter last month to the readers of the Ca//, after his 
‘comrade critics had badgered him past endurance: ‘‘We won’t write for 


you any more.”’ 
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‘‘What we know as men we can not profess to be ignorant of as judges.’’ 
When the Supreme Court of Illinois acted on that idea it 


pe asap made a long jump from the musty past to the up-to-date 
LEARN ' present. In this particular case the court was acting in 


the matter of the law limiting to ten hours the working 
day of women in factories. By its action it overruled the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the same State of fifteen years ago, referred to in our 
last issue. By the old idea, citizens, whether men or women, were to be 
‘*free’’ to contract for a day’s work of any length whatever. By the new 
idea women are to be protected from such ‘‘freedom,” since with their 
health rests the future of the race. As the Oregon restriction law on the 
same subject has been held constitutional by the United States Supreme Court, 
the factory owners in the other States may as well bow to the inevitable 
when their legislatures pass similar laws. And that principle, that what 
judges know as men they ought also to know as judges, might be extended 
to other matters affecting labor. Every man in the United States, whether 
judge or layman, knows that a man’s purchasing power is his own and 
that he can not be deprived of it by any rightful decree. Every man in 
the United States knows that the right of free speech and free press is 
essential to a free country; no man, whether layman or judge, is good 
enough Or wise enough to forbid another man to speak his thought. Just 
as the Illinois Supreme Court has reversed itself in the case referred to 
above, other courts may be reversed which have assumed to say that free 
speech shall not be free speech and that a free press shall be muzzled. 





The Toronto convention passed a resolution (No. 36) directing the Execu- 
tive Council to request the department of Government 
STATISTICS which published Labor Bulletin No. 150 to give 


WHICH LEAD 78 Taga ; 
TO VARYING details with reference to the relationship of the 


CONCLUSIONS. @verage wages to the average value of production,”’ 

that bulletin having, it was alleged, stated that ‘‘the 
average annual production of the wage-earners in the United States is about 
$2,500, while their average income is less than $500.’ The request was 
accordingly made of the Census Bureau. In reply the following has been 
received from E. Dana Durand, director of the census: 


I assume that by the bulletin referred to in this resolution as ‘‘Labor Bulletin 150’’ 
is meant Census Bulletin 150, but this bulletin does not state that the ‘‘average annual 
production of the wage-earners in the United States is about $2,500, while their average 
annual income is less than $500,’’ nor does it make any statement as to the average 
annual production of wage-earners or their average annualincome. Moreover, it should 
be noted that the statistics in this bulletin regarding wage-earners relate only to such 
wage-earners as were employed in the manufacturing industries of the United States, 
although the wording of the resolution referred to seems to cover all wage-earners. 

I judge that whoever is responsible for the statement, purporting to be based on 
Bulletin 150, that the ‘‘average annual production of wage-earners in the United States 
is about $2,500,’’ must have divided the aggregate value of products by the number of 
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wage-earners, and then considered the quotient, which is a little over $2,456 as ‘“‘the 
average annual production of the wage-earners.’’ But this kind of computation overlooks 
the very important fact that only a part of the total value of the manufactured products 
reported for the manufacturing establishments canvassed by the census was produced 
through the agency of the wage-earners employed in those establishments. The 
materials used in these establishments were not produced by these wage-earners, yet the 
value of these materials of course enters into the final value of the product. Likewise 
the miscellaneous expenses, comprising such items as rent, taxes, contract work, repairs 
and advertising, represent in the final analysis payments for services that were not 
rendered—or for commodities that were not produced—by the wage-earners employed 
in these establishments. To credit these wage-earners with the production of the total 
value of the manufactured product is therefore as fallacious as to credit the tailor who 
makes a coat with the entire value of the coat, ignoring the labor that entered into the 
production of the cloth. 

If, taking the census figures, we deduct from the reported value of the manufac- 
tured products ($13,040,013,638), the reported cost of materials ($7,360,954.597) and the 
miscellaneous expenses ($1,028,855,586), we get a remainder of $4,692,315,376. This 
represents, at least roughly, what has been produced by the labor and capital and 
management in manufacturing establishments. What part may properly be considered 
as the product of labor could not possibly be calculated, and the conclusions reached 
by different investigators will vary according to the individual views or economic 
theories on which they are based. 





Our readers will be interested in the following story, as illustrating the 

just and independent character of Judge Caldwell, author 
HOW AJUDGE of the essay entitled ‘‘Trial by Judge and Jury,’’ which 
- LEARNED was printed in our May number. This story was told in 
CESTISS. ‘‘Colliers’’’ in one of its issues of last October, the 


heading being ‘‘A Coonskin Cap:”’ 

A man entered into a contract with a railroad company to furnish wood and ties 
to the company, to be taken from timber lands in the Mississippi River bottom. In this 
bottom, perched upon stilts, he built a log cabin, and, with his wife and an old negro 
man who assisted him, lived there and worked for five long years. The railroad com- 
pany was impecunious, and had paid him on account barely sufficient to buy meal and 
bacon for subsistence, when it went into the hands of a receiver. The woodman went 
in person to the Federal court with his claim. He wore acoonskin cap. He was long 
past the meridian of life, and too poor to hire a lawyer. He told the Federal judge the 
company owed him over $700, all his little fortune. The last item in his account 
was eleven months old when the railroad defaulted. According to the then decisions, 
the payment of such claims was restricted to those which had accrued within six 
months, and the judge decided against the man’s claim. The woodman reached for 
his coonskin cap, and, almost tottering, left the court-room. He was found later at his 
home hanging to the limb of a tree, dead. The coonskin cap was lying at the foot of 
the tree. That judge was United States Circuit Judge Henry Clay Caldwell of the 
Eastern District of Arkansas, appointed by Abraham Lincoln, himself of the coonskin- 
cap tribe. Judge Caldwell is now living in honorable retirement after forty years of 
continuous service on the Federal bench. The case of the man with the coonskin cap 
he never forgot. He found that much of the law was judge made law; that there was 
just as much law and just as much reason and common sense for saying that claims 
against railroad properties in the hands of receivers were valid if they accrued within 
six years as there was for saying that they must have accrued within six months. He 
then and there decided to make some law himself. He made it a rule of his court that 
thereafter no railroad receiver would be appointed by him except upon the condition 
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that all claims for labor, supplies, and material necessary to keep the road in operation, 
and all claims for damages resulting from its operation, that were not barred by the 
statute of limitations, should have preference over mortgages. It was a new rule of 
law, but that was many years ago; and now, through legislation in some of the States, 
and by judicial decisions in others, that law and its manifest justice are marching on. 





Harper & Brothers of New York have just published a book, ‘‘Labor in Eu- 
rope and America,’’ by Samuel Gompers. The book is made 
“LABOR IN upof the weekly letters Mr.Gompers sent from Europe, which 
EUROPE AND : . . ‘ 
AMERIcaA.” Were widely published in the American newspapers last 
year. The letters creating considerable interest and discus- 
sion, Mr. Gompers was strongly urged by many friends to have them pub- 
lished in book form. He was disinclined to do this, under the impression 
that his friends may have over-estimated the value of the letters. Then 
others—total strangers—wrote voluntarily, expressing great appreciation of 
their worth, and urging that they find permanent form in a book. These 
communications finally had their influence.. We quote one of them as an 


example: 
PHILADELPHIA, November 29, 1909. 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, Esq., President, American Federation of Labor: 

DEAR Sir: Please do not discredit my words because I am an ‘“‘Intellectual.” Long 
have I trodden the toilsome pathway of a practitioner of the healing art and I am not 
intellectual enough to hurt. I write to give you hearty thanks for your weekly articles” 
I await their appearance with the expectancy which I felt in youth for the instalments 
of some intensely interesting serial romance. 

Your papers are far better than anything else which has been published upon the 
matters discussed. They have given an illuminating view of industrial conditions in 
Europe as compared with and illustrated by conditions here at home. Even more im- 
portant, they have brought to tens of thousands a new concept of yourself and the 
cause you advocate. 

The people have heard much about you, but the people (saving members of labor 
unions) have seldom heard from you. There is a very great difference between the two 
hearings. 

The public ear has been reached by a lot of very noisy agitators, chiefly French 
and German, who have invented a kind of pagan religion—the worship of the Prole- 
tariat, a word always in their mouths. They want to burn down all the structures 
erected by our ancestors and, having reached equality by reducing everybody to the 
plane of savages, then to build a new civilization of theories and dreams. They shout 
‘‘We, we only, are the Simon pure leaders of the workingmen; all others are hypocrites; 
tools of the damned capitalists.’’ 

In your exposition, on the contrary, we view trade unionism, not as a destructive, 
but a constructive force, striving by sane and rational methods to benefit a certain body 
of citizens without injuring others, and seeking to hasten the coming of that higher, 
juster, more unselfish form of civilization which all good men desire. Nothing formerly 
printed has had such educational effect upon thoughtful people, who want the truth 
regarding unionism. 

Hoping that you will add many more articles in this series, Iam, respectfully 
yours, JAMES W. WALK. 


We determined to submit the manuscript to one of the best and most 
: careful publishing houses in America; a house which would estimate the 
merit of the matter submitted rather than the name of the author. The 
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result is that Harper & Brothers have just issued the book, which we be- 
lieve will find a niche in the libraries of thoughtful readers and active men 
in the world’s uplift work. 





Mr. James W. Van Cleave, former president of the National Association of 

Manufacturers and president of the St. Louis Buck’s 
JAMES W.VAN stove and Range Company, died on May 15. Upon the 
Seas. news of his death we were asked by representatives of 
newspapers and others to express our opinion of him. It may be of inter- 
est to briefly state our sentiments here. As to Mr. Van Cleave’s passing 
away, we are swayed only by the consciousness of man’s gradua! and inev- 
itable joining the great majority. That our keen sympathy was evoked can 
not truthfully be declared; but the thought that the death of a human 
being, no matter who he was or what he might represent, could cause grati- 
fication to those who profess to love their fellow-men is detestable. 

To the men of labor Mr. Van Cleave pursued an untenable attitude. 
To further his interests he was organized with his fellow-manufacturers, 
and yet inso far as he could exert his influence and power he denied 
organization to his employes for the protection of their rights and interests. 
That he employed foul methods in his campaign against organized labor was 
not only made manifest by the campaign of slander and character-assassina- 
tion pursued by the manufacturers’ association, fully exposed at the Norfolk 
American Federation of Labor convention, and his attempt to send men to 
jail for the exercise of free speech and free press, but by his hiring detect- 
ive and strike-breaking agencies to crush the molders’ union and all organ- 
ized labor. In the May, 1909, issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST we 
published the letters Mr. Van Cleave had written to the Turner Detective 
Agency. ‘These exposed his method of warfare on labor. Any one who 
will read these historic facts must conclude that Mr. Van Cleave’s spirit 
was domination. He was of the type of men who live in this present age, 
but whose mental condition belongs to the medizeval. particularly as to the 
relation of the employer toward the employe. The rights and dignity of 
labor have no place in their calculations. In that category of employers 
Mr. Van Cleave occupied a conspicuous place. 

Now, coming to the fact of the struggle for the real uplift of labor by 
the workers of our own time, attention need merely be called to the develop- 
ment of the labor movement in our country. It is not the result of idle 
vaporing of irresponsible agitators; it is the outgrowth of wrongs and 
injustice of modern industrial conditions and is the manifestation of labor’s 
aspiration for a higher, a better, and a nobler life for all. The labor 
movement will live long after its most ardent advocates and its most active 
opponents of today shall have passed away. The struggle for the right, 
whether with the Buck’s Stove and Range Company or with all others who 
antagonize the humane cause of labor, will go on despite advocate or 
opponent. 

For Mr. Van Cleave personally we never had, and have not now for 
his memory, any feeling of bitterness or hatred in our make-up. He is dead. 
‘*Peace to his ashes.’’ 
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In this issue we reprint from the Ou//ook an article by Mr. William Shaw 

the spirit of which is commendable and which has the 
ANOTHER merit of propounding a proposal for a remedy for the 
9 present generally unfair division between employing 
PROPOSITION. capitalists and their employes of the wealth which in 

combination they produce. We should like very much 
to sit down about a friendly council board with Mr. Shaw, together with 
some representatives of labor and some friends of his who share his senti- 
ments. Agreements would doubtless at once be reached upon the urgent 
importance of the two questions he presents in his article—the one being 
that now usually referred to as ‘‘compensation for injuries’’ and the other 
that ever-discussed problem of fair wages. 

Taking up for the present only the latter, we should say that Mr. 
Shaw’s showing of average wages in the textile trade can not be made too 
often before the American public. But even at the rates he gives, it is to 
be“ questioned whether in computing the averages due weight has been 
given either to unemployment or to the substitution of union and other society 
benefits for wages coming from employers. Census and other investigators 
frequently make an average of the wages of the number of employed, tak- 
ing no account, or insufficient account, of the proportion unemployed. 
Whatever money an employe pays into the fund for his protection or insur- 
ance in any form must be deducted from the wages the employer pays him, 
since if by some automatic means, such as Mr. Shaw proposes, the employe 
could draw his full and just share he would cease giving out a considerable 
part of such payments. Another point to which Mr. Shaw’s attention 
must be called in the interests of truth is this: In computing the returns to 
the Fall River corporations the percentage of dividends for eight years 
averaged 16.35. Here the ratio is to a fixed point, 100. But in finding a 
net increase in wages for the same eight-year period of 13.56, the ratio is 
not with a fixed point. The ratid of wages forming the starting point may 
have been 10 per cent or more below the average for the previous eight 
years. 

Mr. Shaw’s references to the Steel Corporation are sufficiently severe, 
but they would possess even greater force if he had not, unintentionally no 
doubt, permitted it to be inferred that the Steel Trust’s profit-sharing 
system is aught more than a travesty, or that the scheme is applied to a 
sufficient proportion of the employes to have it regarded as a policy aiming 
at fair remuneration. It is no more than a bribe, and rather a petty one, 
to certain of the best paid hands to stick to their jobs. 

Mr. Shaw’s remedy divides itself into two parts. With the first part, 
publicity of accounts and prohibition of stock-watering, every element in 
American society now agrees except the supporters of ‘‘the interests.’’ 
There is today no excuse for the Government, or any of its subdivisions, 
authorizing, through franchise or incorporation, any group of men to 
carry on a business without obligatory publicity of accounts or with the 
right to issue stock based only on actual or probable dividends. 

As to Mr. Shaw’s reform, the capitalization of wages so that net 
profits shall be divided between the capital stock and the employes in 
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proportion to wages—well, we see drawbacks. The scheme leaves outside 
its field of operation all business not incorporated. It seems to recognize 
those profits as legitimate which now arise from corporations the stock of 
which has long and perhaps repeatedly been watered. It would give legal 
recognition to tariff-made or other unearned profits, to the injury of the 
general public. And it is doubtful in the extreme if any method could be 
offered by governmental machinery to carry out the details of ascertaining 
and distributing the wage-workers’ share. We regret that we must regard 
Mr. Shaw’s good intentions as limited in their practical effect to the 
inspiration of thought and the suggestion of unrealizable dreams. 

The working-people themselves have a practical scheme for getting at 
something like their share of profits. It is the trade union. Perhaps the 
scheme is not perfect. What human institution is? But what other scheme 
has worked at all? The system of individual competing against individual 
for a job and its share of production has failed. It isdead. We have a sug- 
gestion for Mr. Shaw and those who like his plan. Let them join hands 
with the working classes in the campaign for publicity of accounts and the 
prohibition of stock-watering. And when that much of his program is 
done, Brother Shaw may see whether the trade union way of giving the 
wage-workers of a// employers their fair share is really not more practicable 
than his capitalizing of the wages of only some of the workers. Up to date, 
the trade unionists have the start, not only over all competing ideas, but 
also of practical activities and beneficent results. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


We hereby give notice to the Century Magazine that a special jury of 
American citizens is awaiting with interest any attempt it may make to 
substantiate the charge that the ‘‘unfortunate leadership’’ of the 
American Federation of Labor ‘‘has not hesitated to defy the courts.’’ This 
jury is made up of some hundreds of prominent men throughout the coun- 
try to whose attention we have called the Cenfury’s article and our challenge 
to its editor to produce his facts. In addition, of course, to our jury in 
this case are trades unionists in general who want the Cen/ury to be edited 
with the care that is usually exercised by periodicals of its rank. 


Messrs. Kirby and Emery do not like the Moon bill, either. They 
have issued a circular to members of the Manufacturers’ Association pro- 
testing against it. The circular contains one point of passing interest to 
union men. Speaking of the injunction, it says: ‘‘But once in twenty 
times has it been applied to labor disputes.’’ Once in twenty times? So 
often? Why, during the election campaign of 1908, if one were to have 
believed the circulars then sent out by that same group of manufacturers, 
there never, never—or hardly ever—was a single injunction issued against 
labor. 
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IN THE LABOR MOVEMENT. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


MARK TWAIN. 


His was a great life. He had the world not only 
laughing with him, but in touch with him in his 
character building. He kindled among the people 
the tenderest human sympathy. He hated cant 
and hypocrisy, and with keen clearness often in a 
phrase exploded fallacies, frauds, and supersti- 
tions. Mark Twain was more than a humorist. He 
was a deep student of en and events; a profound 
philosopher. He never grew old. His body gave 
way with the years of his burdens, but his heart 
was always young and his great brain expressed a 
matured optimism. Mark Twain has passed away, 
but his character, heart, and brain live in his 
works, a fortunate legacy to the people for all 
time. 


LABOR’S PART IN MR. HAVENS’ ELEC- 
TION. ‘ 

When the vacancy occurred in the Thirty-second 
Congressional District of New York (Rochester) 
by reason of the death of Mr. Perkins, conferences 
were held with some representative labor men with 
a view of having Mr. John S. Whalen, member of 
the Tobacco Workers’ Union and former Secretary 
of State of the State of New York, to make the 
race for the nomination. Due to several reasons 
Mr. Whalen did not deem it practical for himself 
to make the race. 

A purely labor man to enter the contest was out 
of the question in that district, with the political 
machine owned and controlled by Mr, Aldridge 
for lo these many years. Mr. Havens made some 
clear-cut, definite declarations regarding the rights 
to which labor is entitled and the course that he 
would pursue in Congress if elected. 

The Labor Representation Committee of the 
American Federation of Labor deemed it its duty 
to communicate in regard to the election with each 
citizen of the Thirty-second District who was a 
union member, and consequently 5,475 letters were 
mailed to the home addresses of our fellow-mem- 
bers. The letters were mailed at Washington, 
D. C., Saturday eveinng, April 16, and delivered 
at the homes of the vcters on Monday, the day be- 
fore the election. 

The following is a copy of the letter: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 74, 1970. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: This is addressed to 
you, not only as a union man of Rochester, but as 
a workman and a citizen. It is unnecessary to call 
your attention to the fact that under rulings of 
the courts the Sherman Anti-Trust Law has been 
made to apply to the working people, and that 
our unions are now regarded as trusts, and each 
man may have suit brought against him and three. 
fold damages secured. The Hatters’ case is evi- 
dence of that fact. How far employers will goand 
take advantage and bring suit against all of our 
men, no one now knows. 

In addition, the abuse of the injunction writ de- 
nies the men of labor equality before the law. 
Injunctions are issued involving their personal 
rights and personal liberties when they are never 





issued in other than labor cases, except when 
property rights are involved. 

You know that men have been found guilty of 
contempt of court and sentenced to long terms of 
of imprisonment under the perversion and abuse 
of the injunction writ. These matters, as well as 
others affecting the rights, interests, and liber- 
ties of the workers, are before Congress in the 
form of bills, the enactment of which the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor is urging, and in view of 
the fact that a special election for Congress is tak- 
ing place in the Thirty-second District of New 
York to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
the late Mr. Perkins, much weight and influence 
will come from the result of that special election. 

The candidates, as you know, are the Hon. J. S. 
Havens and Hon. George W. Aldridge. Both of 
these men are well known to you. Each has 
established his reputation in your city. One, Mr. 
Aldridge, is known, not only to the people of 
Rochester, nor to the State of New York alone; 
his name and all that for which he stands are 
well known throughout the country. For the pur- 
pose of this letter it is not necessary that I should 
discuss Mr. Aldridge or his standing. 

A word in regard to Mr. Havens is all that is 
necessary. There can be no question but that if 
the people of the Thirty-second Congressional 
District will, on Tuesday, April 19, elect Mr. 
Havens as a Member of Congress it will give such 
a tremendous impetus to the cause of progress, 
justice, right, and liberty as, perhaps, no other 
one election has had in recent years. We feel con- 
fident that Mr. Havens is not desirous of doing an 
injustice to anyone. He has declared that he pro- 
poses to see that justice and absolute equality are 
accorded to the working people of our country, 
and that he, if elected, will do all in his power as 
a representative in Congress to have the legislation 
along lines herein indicated enacted into law. 

It is not our right, nor is it our desire, to inter- 
fere or to even assume that we can control or direct 
the men of labor how they, as citizens, shall exer- 
cise their right and duty in casting their votes for 
any officer, but in view of existing conditions as 
above outlined, and the declared purpose of 
America’s workers to stand together to secure the 
rights to which by the Constitution of our country 
they are justly entitled, it becomes our duty to ad- 
vise, and we do urgently advise, all to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity presented to elect Mr. 
Havens to Congress by an overwhelming majority. 

With best wishes for success for the cause of 
labor, we are, Fraternally yours, 

A. F. oF L. LABOR REPRESENTATION 

COMMITTEE: 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, A. F. of L. 
Jas. O'CONNELL, 
Third Vice-President, A. F. of L. 
FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, A, F. of L. 

Virtue does not always lie in victory. They who 
give their effort in the cause of right are deserving 
of the good will of their fellows, even though im- 
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mediate victory does not come to the cause they 
espouse. The good people of Rochester in all 
walks of life, however, saw the situation as it pre- 
sented itself in the candidacy of Mr. Aldridge on 
the one hand and Mr. Havens on the other, and 
for the sake of right and justice and good gov- 
ernment were without previous design drawn into 
a co-operative effort to break the Aldridge machine 
and to assert the rights and the safety of the people 
in the election of Mr. Havens Mr. Havens was 
elected, notwithstanding the fact that he was con- 
fronted by a majority of over 10,000 to the party 
of his political opponent as cast at the last elec- 
tion. He overcame this vast majority, and was 
elected by a majority of 5,831. 


ADDRESS, METAL TRADES DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
NEW YORK CiT Y, MARCH 23, 1950. 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND FELLOW-UNIONISTS: 

Some few years ago when the idea was first put 
into effect of establishing various departments in 
the American Federation of Labor, in which 
kindred trades of a given industry might have 
some co-operative effort, for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the rights and promoting the interests of 
the men of labor, some misgivings were expressed 
as to what it might lead to. Every one who gave 
attention to the historic development of the labor 
movement of this and other countries realized the 
fact that, as it was the manifestation of ignorance 
on the part of a wage-earner who neglected to be- 
come a member of his union, so it was short- 
sighted for a local union of a trade to remain 
outside of its national or international union; and 
so it was morally wrong for an international union 
to remain outside of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

With modern industry developed and developing 
still further, the thought which some sought to 
impress upon the labor movement of the country 
was of bringing about in the United States of 
America a labor movement in which such con- 
fusion would absolutely result that the greatest 
injury would come to the man of Jabor. It was 
a scheme which we might liken to an army 
of 10,000 men fairly and fully equipped and 
divided up into the various regimental orders, 
and on foot and horse, each of them having a cer- 
tain thing to do and discipline to do it, and, on 
the other hand, an army of 10,000,000 men with 
all the accoutrements and all the equipment and 
all the arms of modern warfare placed in their 
hands, but instead of being organized in regiments 
of infantry and cavalry and engineers and _pio- 
neers, they were all of them thrown together in 
one conglomerate mass, where the worst thing 
that could occur to them would be that either of 
their own volition they should attempt to move or 
they should be given an order tomarch. It would 
simply mean destruction. The 10,000 men organ- 
ized and equipped scientifically could have set 
the 10,000,000 men to rout. 

So with the labor movement. We are criticised 
by those who think they think, but who do not 
know. The trade union movement is not a fixed 
thing; the trade union is not rigid. As a matter of 
fact, those who have the experience understand 
that some degree of influence must be exerted in 
order that the trade unionists won't get after 
everybody else. Expansion, extension of domain, 
of jurisdiction of trade or occupation, the aim 


being the beneficent influence that comes from 
expression in the best form; so influenced, our 
men are engaged in a moving, in an unfolding, in 
an effort to aspire to greater strength, to greater 
power. The union whose jurisdiction may be in- 
vaded, or thinks it is invaded, defends itself, and 
probably in another direction extends its own juris- 
diction. Contrast, then, between the organization 
of workmen on a basis that would permit of no 
progress, and has within itself the first elements, 
the essential elements, of disintegration. That sort 
of theory of organization is a good thing to know 
in order to avoid it. Indeed, the experience of the 
Knights of Labor should be a lesson to us trade 
unionists. There an attempt was made to make a 
pot pourri, an industrial stew, of the working peo- 
ple of our country. The result of it was that all the 
elements and all the condiments that went into 
the stew lost their identity, so you could not tell 
flesh from fish, nor the sauce from the substance, 
while there was not anything substantial or essen- 
tial or even beneficial in the whole thing; and, as 
we know, it was swept from the field of industry. 
But the trade union movement that maintains 
trade integrity, that maintains not the narrow 
trade lines, which frequently overlap, and with 
industrial changes, undergo continuous transitions 
from one form into another, but trade jurisdiction 
and autonomy, distinct as the waves and as one as 
the ocean, and instillsinto the minds of our fellow- 
workers trade pride, and teaches that it is immoral 
for a trade union to stand alone from its fellow- 
workers. To associate, then to affiliate, to co- 
operate with the unions nearest akin to that which 
the membership of the union follows, so that we 
may have a movement such as is expressed in your 
Metal Trades Department, in the Building Trades 
Department, in the Railroad, the Transportation 
Department exhibits labor scientifically organized, 
each member in his own industrial regiment and 
department, each part performing a different 
function, and yet acting in common to bring about 
one great result in the interest of al. This is the 
historic development of the American labor move- 
ment. 

One of our members who has addressed you this 
morning, referred tothe fact that I was on the 
other side, that I was in Europe for a few months 
last year. I had a great, glorious time of hard 
work, of constant application and constant trying 
to find out what labor on the other side was do- 
ing. I can not attempt or begin to tell you now, 
because it would take too long. In some countries 
much progress has been made. Fourteen years 
elapsed between my first visit to Europe and this 
one last year, and I marked and saw the progress 
that was made; but I want to say to you here and 
now, and I know I can successfully challenge con- 
tradiction, that the progress which has been made 
in any of the cities or countries of Europe where 
I have been was due to the trade union move- 
ment—to it primarily and most effectually, despite 
the claims of others to the contrary. And I want 
to say this, because reference to the point is made, 
that in no country that I visited was the 
movement of labor so absolutely and effectively 
composed of, and directed by the men of labor 
themselves as is the labor movement of America. 
Ours is a purely wage-earners’ movement. And 
our movement in our local unions, in our central 
bodies, in our State federations, in our national 
unions or international unions, in our continent- 
wide Federation, in our various departments, is 














purely American, and is at the head of the labor 
movement of the world. 

No one appreciates more than I the difficulties 
with which we have to contend, no one has a 
keener appreciation, I think, of all the elements 
that are directed against our movement. I know 
something of the obstacles with which we are con- 
fronted, and which we will have to overcome. I 
know the efforts that are being made to cripple 
the organizgtions of labor. In no part of the world 
is there an organization of employers more brutally 
bitter and relentless in their antagonism to labor 
and labor’s interests than those we have in this 
country; and I imagine that that has been devel- 
oped because they realize that there is an aggres- 
sive, progressive, militant labor movement in 
America that proposes to stand to the limit for the 
rights and liberties and interests of the working 
people of the country. 

I said a little while ago that there was some 
misgiving when these departments were first 
launched, but I am gratified to say that having 
assumed right lines, having had a program clearly 
defined, the men in the departments have done 
and are doing splendid work. 

And, addressing myself to you now particularly, 
rather than to the general proposition, I just want 
to make an additional remark or two, and I shall 
not take much moreof your time. I refer to this fact. 
I know that we are hampered some in our activities 
on account of so many duties that we have to per- 
form. I know here there are a number of officers of 
important national and international unions in 
which the interests of their membership through- 
out the continent are greatly at stake. It isa great 
sacrifice for them to be in attendance at a conven- 
tion such as this that may occupy two or three days 
of their time, taking a day or two to come from and 
return to their offices, probably. Then, there are 
representatives of local unions and councils, and 
they have all the other things to which they must 
give their time and attention. And theysay, ‘‘Well, 
after all, is it worth while to attend a meeting of the 
department? I haveso much todo.’’ Let meanswer 
by saying thatit is worth while; indeed, it is worth 
while. It is true that something in your office, 
something in your local office, may be compelled 
to be deferred or not attended to in a manner in 
which you would like to give it your attention, but 
after all, you can not do more than your whole 
duty; you can not more than give your whole time 
to the work, and the question is, after all, What is 
the most important thing todo? I regard the weld- 
ing together of the American wage-earners in their 
unions and federating the unions of labor as the 
most important duty before the working people of 
our country today. 

In addition, there is a thought I want to express, 
and I sincerely hope it may find some sort of ex- 
pression from your convention. I regard it as a 
reflection upon the men of the metal trades that 
they are still working the nine and ten hours a 
day. I believe that I am within the limits of 
truth in saying that taken as a whole, it requires 
as much skill to be competent in the metal trades 
as it does to be a skilled workman in the building 
trades, or in the printing trades, and the building 
trades now and the printing trades have now gen- 
erally the eight-hour workday, but the skilled 
metal trades workers are still working their old 
nine and ten hours aday. I believe that if this 
convention made some declaration that on a given 
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day in the not too remote future, say 1911, at the 
most convenient time to you, this Metal Trades 
Department of the American Federation of Labor 
would recommend to the men in all the metal 
trades, organized or unorganized, that upon that 
given day and hour the eight-hour day should go 
into effect, it would rivet the attention of every meta! 
worker in America, who would respond to the call 
of your organization, and there would be a move- 
ment much stronger than you can possibly imagine. 

What the workers want is not dreams or night- 
mares. They want hope and courage and leader- 
ship; not leadership into the mire or the quick- 
sands, but leadership on the lines of progress. 
Give them something, an objective point, an idea, 
an ideal, for which to work, that will bring them 
comfort and leisure and opportunity, and you will 
find response by them. Rivet it upon your flag- 
staff of right—the banner of ‘‘Eight Hours.” 

I almost omitted—it passed me for a moment— 
the miners in all the bituminous regions have had 
the eight-hour workday since 1897. The miners 
in the anthracite field now have the nine-hour day. 
They struggled for an eight-hour day. I want to 
say to you, I believe in practical action, I believe 
in avoiding doing the unwise thing, but I don’t 
believe it good treatment, or humanity if a dog’s 
tail has got to come off—I don't think it is kind 
to the dog to take his tail off a half inch at a time. 

The eight-hour workday is the natural day’s 
work, the division of the day. But apart from that, 
in this day and age, when we are producing more 
wealth than ever before in the world, working 
harder than at any time in history, the men who 
make the improveuients, the machines, that make 
things turn, are the men who are working the 
longest hours, particularly among the industrial 
skilled workers. 

I hope that this great Metal Trades Depart- 
ment may continue to prosper, that it may develop 
to the fullest power, and take the front rank to 
which it is entitled in this advancing movement 
of the hosts of labor, for mght and for justice and 
for humanity. 





EIGHT-HOUR BILL. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 6, 2970. 
Hon. EDWIN B VREELAND, Chairman, Subcom- 
mittee House Committee on Labor, House 
of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SIR: I am in receipt of a communication 
from the Clerk of the Committee of the House 
Committee on Labor, in which he states that your 
Honorable Subcommittee will receive briefs as to 
the constitutionality of H. R. 15441, the ERight- 
Hour Bill, for a period of fifteen days, the time 
limit to expire on Friday, April 8. 

On account of absence from the city and other 
important matters pressing upon me, I have been 
unable to give this matter attention until this time. 

I beg to call to the attention of your Honorable 
Subcommittee a brief history of this measure as 
before the several congresses of the United States. 
This bill as you are aware, has been introduced in 
the last six congresses by the Chairman of the 
House Committee on Labor, the Hon. John J. 
Gardiner, and at every congress protracted hear- 
ings have been had upon this measure, which are 
in print and testimony given by a number of gentle- 
men both in favor and in opposition to its passage. 

Your attention is also called to the fact that this 
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bill or a similar one has been reported favorably 
on three occasions by the House Committee on 
Labor, and on one occasion after having passed 
the House it was reported favorably to the United 
States Senate by the Committee on Education and 
Labor, of which the late Senator Kyle, was 
Chairman. 

I further desire to call to your attention that 
this bill passed the House of Representatives by a 
practically unanimous vote during one session of 
Congress. 

The policy pursued in the past by those who are 
opposed to the passage of this bill has invariably 
been that of delay. During one Congress at the re- 
quest of the opponents of this measure, the com- 
mittee referred it together with a number of 
questions to the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, whose Secretary at that time was the Hon. 
Victor H. Metcalf. Before this action was taken 
by the committee the representatives of labor 
contended that the questions submitted were un- 
answerable, and were introduced for no other 
purpose except to prevent favorable action being 
taken both by the Committee on Labor and Con- 
gress, and to further delay its consideration and 
passage. That ourcontention at that time was cor- 
rect is evidenced by the fact that the Secretary of 
the Department of Commerce and Labor so re- 
plied. As you are aware these replies are in print. 

At this late day we are now confronted with the 
question as to the constitutionality of this 
measure, and we are firmly convinced that this is 
another attempt at delay raised by the opponents 
to this bill. We affirm its constitutionality be- 
cause of the fact that we have had advice from 
eminent attorneys to the effect that this bill is 
drafted along constitutional lines. But above and 
beyond this wedesire to impress upon your 
Honorable Subcommittee, that the author of the 
bill, Hon. John J. Gardiner has had wide experi- 


ence both as a Member of Congress and as Chair- 
man of the House Committee on Labor, and has 
given this subject great consideration during the 
various congresses in which he has submitted this 
bill, and we have absolute confidence in both his 
knowledge and experience in this direction. The 
attention of your subcommittee is also called to 
the report made by that gentleman upon this bill 
as contained in report 5030, the first session of 
the 59th Congress. This report is clear, compre 
hensive, and to our minds convincing as to the 
advisability of this law, not only the advisability, 
but the necessity of Congress taking favorable 
action upon this bill at the earliest opportunity. 

The representatives of one of the American 
Federation of Labor’s affiliated organizations, the 
International Association of Machinists, has pre- 
sented to your subcommittee the opinions and de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court of the United States 
upon legislation affecting the hours of labor. In 
addition thereto your attention is called to the 
fact that during the hearings and arguments be- 
fore the House Committee 0.1 Labor, the constitu- 
tionality of the measure before you was fully 
discussed. In viewof these facts it is deemed un- 
necessary to burden your committee with further 
arguments bearing upon the constitvtionality of 
H. R. 15441. 

As stated in the beginning of this letter labor 
has asked for the enactment of this measure from 
a number of congresses, but as yet has not re- 
ceived the relief to which we are entitled. We 
respectfully but firmly protest against any further 
policy of delay, and ask the Subcommittee and 
the Committee on Labor of this Congress to re- 
port this measure at an early date, so that final 
action may be taken upon it before the adjourn- 
ment of this session. Respectfully yours, 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 





Constitutionality of Eight-hour Bill. 


To the cuneate on Labor, House of Representa- 
tives, U. : 

In submitting this brief on the constitutionality 
of the eight-hour bill, H. R. 15,441, we assume 
that the merits of the bill are conceded, that its 
enactment into law would advance the general 
welfare can not be seriously questioned, and that 
we are confined to a discussion of its constitution- 
ality as the only question in dispute. 

Fortunately this question has been passed upon 
by the Supreme Court in such a direct way as to 
leave no room for doubt as to the power of Con- 
gress to authorize contracts for Government work 
and to require that the contracts shall be executed 
in a way consistent with its views of public policy 
and may punish a departure from that way; and 
that is all that this bill undertakes to do. 

In the case of Ellis vs. United States (27 Sup. 
Ct. Rep., 600), upholding the constitutionality of 
the eight-hour law of 1892, the Supreme Court says: 

‘“‘The contention that the act is unconstitutional 
is not frivolous, since it may be argued that there 
are relevant distinctions between the power of the 
United States and that of the State. But the argu- 


ments naturally urged against such a statute apply 
equally for the most part to the two jurisdictions, 
and are answered, so far as a State is concerned, 
by Atkins vs. Kansas (191 U.S., 207, 48 L. ed., 
148; 24 Sup. Ct. Rep., 124). Im that case a con- 
tractor for work upon a municipal boulevard was 
sentenced to a fine under a similar law of Kansas 
and the statute was upheld. Wesee no reason to 
deny to the United States the power thus estab- 
lished for the States. Like the States, it may sanc- 
tion the requirements made of contractors emp!oyed 
upon its public works by penalties in case those 
requirements are not fulfilled. It would bea strong 
thing to say that a legislature that had power to 
forbid or to authorize and enforce a contract had 
not also the power to make a breach of it criminal; 
but, however that may be, Congress, as incident 
to its power to authorize and enforce contracts for 
public works, may require that they shall be car- 
ried out only in a way consistent with its views of 
public policy and may punish a departure from 
that way. It is true that it has not the general 
power of legislation possessed by the legislatures 
of the States, and it may be true that the object 
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of this law is of a kind not subject to its general 
control. But the power that it has over the mode 
in which contracts with the United States shall be 
performed can not be limited by a speculation as 
to motives. If the motive be conceded, however, 
the fact that Congress has not general control over 
the conditions of labor does not make unconstitu- 
tional a law otherwise valid, because the purpose 
of the law is to secure to it certain advantages, so 
far as the law goes.” 

It will be noticed that the court (referring tothe 
eight-hour law of Kansas) says: “‘Wesee no reason 
to deny to the United States the power thus estab- 
lished for the State.’’ And further on the court 
says: ‘‘The power it has over the mode in which 
contracts with the United States shall be per- 
formed can not be limited by a speculation as to 
motives.’’ The court makes no qualification as to 
the kind of contracts, and it is fair to assume that 
this language applies to all contracts to which the 
United States may be a party. 

The eight-hour law 4 pn ee above referred to 
(section 3828 general statutes of 1891) is as 
follows: 

‘All contracts hereafter made by or on behalf of 
the State of Kansas, or by or on behalf of any 
county, city, township, or other municipality of 
said State, with any corporation, person or per- 
sons, for the performance of any work or the fur- 
nishing of any material manufactured within the 
State of Kansas, shall be deemed and considered 
as made upon the basis of eight hours constituting 
a day’s work; and it shall be unlawful for any 
such corporation, person or persons to require or 
permit any laborer, workman, mechanic or other 
person to work more than eight hours per calen- 
dar day in doing such work or in furnishing or 
manufacturing such material, except in the cases 
and upon the conditions provided in section 1 of 
this act (3827).” 

The Supreme Court of the United States said 
of this law in the case of Atkins vs. Kansas (191 
U. S., 207): 

“It may be that the State, in enacting the statute, 
intended to give its sanction to the view held by 
many, that, all things considered, the general 
welfare of employes, mechanics, and workmen, 
upon whom rest a poriion of the burdens of gov- 
ernment, will be subserved if labor performed for 
eight continuous hours was taken to be a full day’s 
work; that a restriction of a day’s work to that 
number of hours would promote morality, im- 
prove the physical and intellectual condition of 
laborers and workmen, and enable them the better 

to discharge the duties appertaining to citizenship. 
We have no occasion to consider these questions, 
or to determine upon which side is the sounder 
reason; for, whatever may have been the motives 
controlling the enactment of the statute in ques- 
tion, we can imagine no possible ground to dispute 
the power of the State to declare that no one 
undertaking work for it or for one of its municipal 
agencies should permit or require an employe on 
such work to labor in excess of eight hours each 
day, and to inflict punishment upon those who 
are embraced by such regulations and yet disre- 
gard them. It can not be deemed a part of the 
liberty of any contractor that he be allowed to do 
public work in any mode he may choose to adopt, 
without regard to the wishes of the State. On the 
contrary, it belongs to the State, as guardian and 
trustee for its people, and having control of its 
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affairs, to prescribe the conditions upon which it 
will permit public work to be done on its behalf, 
or on behalf of its municipalities. No court has 
authority to review its action in that respect. 
Regulations on this subject suggest only consider- 
ations of public policy, and with such questions 
the courts have no coacern. If it be contended to 
be the right of every one to dispose of his labor 
upon such terms as he deems best, as undoubtedly 
it is, and that to make it a criminal offense for a 
contractor for public work to permit or require his 
employe to perform labor upon that work in ex- 
cess of eight hours each day, is in derogation of 
the liberty both of the employes and employer, 
it is sufficient answer that no employer is entitled, 
of absolute right and as a part of his liberty to 
perform labor for the State; and no contractor for 
public work can excuse a violation of his agree- 
ment with the State by doing that which the 
statute under which he proceeds distinctly and 
lawfully forbids him to do. It can not be 
affirmed of the statute of Kansas that it is plainly 
inconsistent with that instrument; (the Constitu- 
tion) indeed its constitutionality is beyond all ques- 
tion. . . . Equally without any foundation 
upon which to rest is the proposition tbat the 
Kansas statute denied to the defendant or to his 
employe equal protection of the law. The rule of 
conduct prescribed by it applies alike to all who 
contract to do work on behalf either of the State 
or of its municipal subdivisions, and alike to all 
employed to preform labor on such work. , 
The judgment of the supreme court of Kansas is 
affirmed.”’ 

In the first case above cited (Ellis vs. United 
States), the court says: ‘‘Wesee no reason to deny 
to the United States the power thus established 
for the State’? (by the decision in the case of 
Atkins vs. Kansas). Therefore the contention that 
it would be unconstitutional for Congress toextend 
the National eight-hour law so as to make it apply 
to all Government contracts, is completely dis- 
pelled by the very plain and cogent reasoning of 
the court when it said: 

‘We can imagine no possible ground to dispute 
the power of the State to declare that no one under- 
taking work for it or for one of its municipal 
agencies should permit or require an employe on 
such work to labor in excess of eight hours each 
day and to inflict punishment upon those who are 
embraced by such regulations and yet disregard 
them.”’ 

It is now several years since the Supreme Court 
rendered these decisions, which have determined 
beyond doubt the right of Congress to regulate 
the hours of labor on Government work, and, as 
the late President McKinley said in the year 1890, 
when he was a Member of Congress, that ‘‘this 
eight-hour legislation has been promised to the 
ear and broken hope of the laboring men of the 
country long enough.”’ 

It is, therefore, to be hoped that the bill H. R. 
15441 will be reported out of the Committee on 
Labor, so that it may receive the consideration of 
Congress at this session and an opportunity given 
to the Members of Congress to vote on the ques- 
tion of extending the eight-hour workday to the 
laborers and mechanics engaged on Government 
contract work. 

Respectfully submitted. JosEPH RORKE, 

Representing the International 
Association of Machinists. 
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CAN LABOR BE CAPITALIZED? 


By WILLIAM SHAW.* 


industrial world today: One, tke protection 

of the life of the employe by fixing the 

responsibility for injury or death more 
definitely upon the employer. 

The other deals with the preservation of life 
under more humane and helpful conditions than 
now exist, by giving to labor not only a living 
wage, but also a share in the surplus profits. 

The claim that property is more sacred in the 
eye of the lawthan people is borne out by the 
facts. The cheapest thing in the industrial world 
today is human life, as is shown by the appalling 
list of the army of workers killed or disabled in 
this country every year, and by the extremely high 
death rate of infants in manufacturing centers like 
Lowell aud Fall River. In his last annual message 
to Congress, pleading for an employers’ liability 
bill, President Roosevelt said: ‘The number of 
accidents which result in the death or crippling of 
wage-workers in the union at large is simply ap- 
palling; in a very few years it runs up to a total 
far in excess of the aggregate of the dead and 
wounded in any modern war. No academic theory 
about ‘freedom of contract’ or ‘constitutional lib- 
erty to contract’ should be permitted to interfere 
with this and similar movements.”’ 

Property is protected on every hand, while 
every effort to protect life is fought to the limit. 
Practically every State or national law for the 
protection of life in our great industrial concerns, 
or for reasonable compensation in case of injury 
or death, has been strenuously opposed by the 
representatives of property. 

But given reasonable protection for life, and we 
are then face to face with the far greater problem 
of a living wage and a fair distribution of the 
profits. 

The following compilation, based on the last 
census, showing the average weekly wage in four 
leading industries employing 1,147,930 people, is 
the most powerful argument that could be made 
for a change in our present industrial system: 

“In the textile trades, with 661,451 workers, 
the average weekly wage of all workers is $6 07; 
of men over sixteen, $7.63; of women, $5.18; of 
children under sixteen, $2.15 

“In the iron workers’ trades, with 222,607 work- 
ers, the average weekly wage is $10.46 

‘In the boot and shoe trades, with 142,922 
workers, the average for all is $7.96; for men over 
sixteen, $9.11; for women, $6.13; for children under 
sixteen, $3.40. 

‘*In the men’s clothing trades, with 120.950 
workers, the average for all is $7.06; for men, 
$10.90; for women, $4.88; for children, $2 61. 

‘*These weekly wages are obtained by dividing 
the annual wage by fifty-two. Often the weekly 
rate is much higher, but for many weeks the 
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workers are unemployed; the only fair estimate 
is that which is based upon the annual wage.’’} 

Here is an average weekly wage in these four 
great industries of $9.77 for men, $5.39 for women, 
and $2.72 for children. 

In the discussion of the wage problem the maxi- 
mum weekly wage is often quoted, but that is 
manifestly unfair. Certainly the method here used, 
of computing the weekly wage upon the annual 
wages received, is the proper basis when making 
a comparison with the annual dividends paid. 

The inequality in the distribution of the product 
of labor is strikingly shown by the careful study 
of a financial circular advertising industrial stocks, 
issued by A. B. Turner & Co., of Boston. The 
statement of the returns to capital by five repre- 
sentative corporations located in Fall River, Mass., 
shows average annual returns for a period of eight 
years of 16.35 per cent, or more than three timcs 
the average market rate for money. 

In reply to a question as to the fluctuation in 
wages during the same eight years, the treasurer 
of one of the largest companies writes: ‘‘These have 
been the same with us as with all the Fall River 
factories, and the advances and reductions are as 
follows: December 11, 1899, advance 10 per cent; 
March 17, 1902, advance 10 per cent; November 
23, 1903, reduction 10 per cent; July 25, 1904, re- 
duction 12% per cent; October 23, 1905, advance 
4 per cent; July 2, 1906, advance 10 per cent; No- 
vember 26, 1906, advamce 10 per cent; May 27, 
1907, advance 10 per cent; May 25, 1908, reduc- 
tion 17.94 per cent. 

This gives a net increase in wages for the eight- 
year period of 13.56 per cent to put over against 
the trebled average dividend rate to capital. 

Here is an average of at least double the divi- 
dend return to capital usually expected, and in 
some cases it is more than trebled. In one case 
there was astock dividend of 100 per cent, thus 
adding to that corporation an additional burden 
of capital without additional investment by the 
stockholders, on which dividends must be paid for 
all time. 

These large dividends have also had the effect 
to double or treble the market value of the capital 
invested. 

Does the record indicate that the laborers who 
have invested their lives in these corporations have 
shared equally with capital in the returns from 
their labor? 

Occasionally we hear of an increase of five or ten 
per cent in wages, but almost as frequently of a 
similar reduction when hard times come, so that 
the net return tp labor for a period of years shows 
but little increase, with a few striking exceptions 
in well-organized trades. 

Furthermore, with the passing of the years the 

+ Washington Gladden, ‘The Church and Modern Life,” 
PP. 142, 143. 

















laborer finds his capital, which is his labor, de- 
preciating in value through decreased efficiency, 
and his burden of profits to be made growing 
heavier by every stock dividend declared and by 
the increase in market value of the stock caused 
by the large dividends paid, which must, if pos- 
sible, be maintained. Here we have the surplus 
of capital generously rewarded and multiplied, 
and the wages of the laborer but slightly increased, 
and this increase not nearly in proportion to the 
average increase in the cost of living. Is it a fair 
division? 

The usual reply to this is, ‘‘But did not the lab- 
orer receive the market price for hislabor?’’ Yes; 
but, if that is to be the standard, has not the time 
come to limit capital tothe market rate for money? 

If capital is to receive a bonus of 100 per cent 
why should not labor, which produced the wealth, 
receive the same? 

If one dollar invested is permitted to draw divi- 
dends for two, why should not one laborer draw 
wages for two? 

Why should not labor be capitalized as well as 
money, and receive its share of the accumulated 
profits? To accomplish this, let the corporations 
establish a reserve fund for the maintenance of 
dividends at reasonable rates, even during a period 
of depression. Then let labor be capitalized to the 
amount of each worker’s yearly wage, and let divi- 
dends be declared from the surplus earnings pro 
raia on the capital stock and the capitalized 
wage of the workers. 

This would at least put man ona par with 
money, and ‘would in some degree help to correct 
the inequality of our present system. 

It would also come to the self-respecting worker 
as his right, and not as a charity or gift from the 
employer. 

Some may feel that an equal division of the sur- 
plus profits between capital and labor is not a fair 
division, and I must confess that I share that feel- 
ing. After capital has received its market rate of 
dividends and labor has received its market wage, 
a larger share of the accumulated profits should 
go to the manhood invested in the enterprise than 
to the money invested there. 

In a recent address President Jacob Gould 
Schurman, of Cornell University, speaking of the 
policy of the United States Steel Corporation in 
offering special inducements to its workmen to 
become stockholders, said: ‘‘This is the begin- 
ning of a movement which has in it great promise 
and potency for the solution of the greatest in- 
dustrial question of our time. It is a form of part- 
nership between labor and capital which has in it 
the elements of mutual recognition, common 
service and devotion, and reasonable equality and 
brotherhood.”’ 

This action of the steel corporation may be the 
‘beginning of a movement,”’’ but it is a long way 
from the end that fairness and justice demand. 
Here is a great corporation, monstrously over- 
capitalized and heavily watered, that not only 
requires its workmen to invest their lives in the 
enterprise, but, if they would share at all in its 
earnings above their wages, they must invest their 
limited capital as well. 

From the standpoint of the corporation unques- 
tionably this is a most desirable thing to have them 
do, and it may also be of real benefit to the work- 
men. But it leaves untouched the larger problem 
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of the laborer’s right to a fair share of the accumu- 
lated or surplus profits of his labor. 

Surely the time has come when the claims of 
surplus capital should be brought down to at least 
a parity with those of essential manhood, when 
the human intelligence that lies back of the pro- 
duction of all wealth shall have at least an equal 
share with the money invested. 

The right to name a legal rate of interest for 
money loaned is conceded tothe State. Has not 
the State also a right to namea standard legal rate 
for money invested? 

During the nineteenth century many individual 
employers and corporations, realizing the injustice 
and inequality of the present system of wages, 
tried many experiments in profit sharing, both in 
this country and abroad. Many, if not most, of 
these have failed. Most of the attempts were 
fundamentally weak and foredoomed to failure, 
because they were organized as either an experi- 
ment or a charity, or for the purpose of still 
further increasing the returns to capital. In but 
few cases that have come to my knowledge was 
the right of labor to a share in the surplus profits 
recognized. 

It is an old saying often quoted that ‘‘a corpora- 
tion has no soul.’’ How can it have, when it rep- 
resents only money? There can be no soul without 
personality, Humanity must figure in the corpora- 
tion’s capital stock if we expect it to have a soul. 
Man must be placed at least upon a par with 
money. 

The corporation plan has apparently solved the 
problem of small investments and equal distribu- 
tion of profits to capital, but it has taken no ac- 
count of the investment of life by labor. 

Three reforms are now imperatively called for in 
order that labor may receive its just recognition 
and share of the profits. 

First. Absolute publicity of accounts, so that the 
smallest stockholder shall be as well informed re- 
garding the condition of the corporation as the 
president or directors. 

Second. Absolute prohibition of stock or bond 
watering by stock dividends to capital. All stock 
increase to be for permanent improvements or 
additions to the property. 

Third. The capitalization of wages so that all 
profits above 6 per cent shall, after a safe reserve 
fund has been established and maintained, be di- 
vided between the capital stock and the wages of 
the employes. 

Along this pathway lies real co-operative pro- 
duction—fair distribution of profits and equal 
recognition of the rights of capital and labor. 

In the old days the industrial relation was that 
of lord and serf, or master and slave. Now it is 
employer and employe on barely a living wage, 
and sometimes not that except by the combined 
earnings of wife and children. May not the next 
step be a living wage to labor, a fair dividend to 
capital, and at least an equal distribution of sur- 
plus profits to both, on the basis of their invest- 
ment of capital or labor in the enterprise? 

In the readjustment of relations between em- 
ployer and employed it should also be distinctly 
recognized that there is athird party involved, the 
purchasing public. 

It might be possible to make a satisfactory ad- 
justment of the differences and inequalities exist- 
ing between labor and capital, and at the same 
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time place still heavier burdens upon the larger 
class, the consumers. This class can have a voice 
in the right solution of this great economic ques- 
tion only by expressing itself in the laws that 
should govern and control the corporations and 
trusts. And this is where the citizen consumer 
should make himself heard. 

Fair profits can be figured only when the corpo- 
rations are relieved of the ‘‘water’’ and the ‘‘atmos- 
phere’’ that are represented by so large a percentage 
of the capital stock in many of them. 

The policy in the past has been to capitalize 
earnings. This makes the contribution of the 
public to the success of the enterprise the occa- 
sion for adding still heavier burdens in the way of 
increased capitalization, to pay dividends on 
which will make it necessary to charge unjust and 


exorbitant prices for the goods produced or service 
rendered. 

This is largely true at the present time with ref- 
erence to express companies, steam and electric 
transportation corporations, and the production of 
steel and coal. 

In the past legislation has been largely in the 
interest and for the protection of property. It is 
conceivable that the mass of voters might beso 
influenced by the arts of the demagogue as to de- 
mand and secure legislation solely in the interest 
of labor. What all good citizens should strive for 
is a just and intelligent conception of all the 
issues and interests involved in the question of in- 
dustrial and economic readjustment, so that the 
laws controlling corporation activities shall secure 
equal justice for capitalist, laborer, and consumer. 





BRITISH LABOR NOTES: 


By THOMAS REECE. 


(Exclusive Correspondence of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. ] 


Lonpon, April 29, 1970. 
Ts standing heading, ‘‘The Coal Crisis,” 


which for so many months has been more 

or lessa permanent feature in our news- 

papers, has now given place to the ‘‘Rubber 
Mania’’ or ‘‘Oil Boom.’’ Our coal] miners have 
settled down to work, although a good deal of 
underground resentment is felt. This does not 
make for lasting peace. 

The lot of a trade union official is not an easy 
one at the best of times even when, as it may be 
expressed, the leaders and the led are of the same 
generation. When you get a condition of union- 
ized industry where the leaders very largely hold 
older ideas and have grown grey in the service of 
their union and in negotiations with employers, 
whilst the members hold very largely those ideas 
which find expression in the parliamentary Labor 
party, it is hardly likely that important labor read- 
justments can be arranged without grumbling. 

However, there is at present outward peace in 
the coal districts and attention at the moment is 
directed not to hours and wages, but to questions 
of safety in mines. A delegation of the Trade 
Union Congress, the Miners’ Federation, the Dur- 
ham and Northumberland Miners’ Association, 
and the Enginemen’s Federation has been up to 
see Winston Churchill at the home office to urge 
him to embody in a bill some of the recommenda- 
tions expressed by the Royal Commission on Ac- 
cidents in Mines, The tactful Minister received 
the deputation in a kindly fashion, distributed 
congratulations upon the steady progress that had 
been made in adapting the whole coal mining in- 
dustry to the conditions of the Mines Eight Hours 
Act, and sent away the officials at the end without 
any distinct promises. 

He pointed out that a lot of the recommenda- 
tions of the commission required legislation to 
give effect to them, and a great delay hung over 


legislation at present owing to the uncertainty 
during the next few months of the political situa- 
tion. Furthermore, the commission has not yet 
finished its labors, and Churchill argued that it 
would be much better that the bill for regulating 
the work of coal mines should be complete and 
comprehensive and cover the whole ground, with 
: hee more pretty and inconclusive phrases of that 
ind. 

In the meantime the Labor party in the House 
of Commons, whilst lending support to any meas- 
ures that appear to have points of benefit for the 
industrial classes, has gone on to introduce its bill 
for amending the trade union acts. This bill is 
very brief, and if passed will give legal authority 
to any union to enforce a levy upon its members 
for the support of parliamentary representatives. 
As things are the bill does not stand much chance 
of becoming law this year. 

The labor exchanges are working well and satis- 
factorily, and the special depa-tment in control of 
them at the Board of Trade is working at high 
pressure. The report on the work of the exchanges 
for February and March shows that 216,000 appli- 
cations were received in February and 126,000 in 
March, and that now the number of applications 
bears a much better ratio to current affairs. Of 
course, when the exchanges were new there was a 
rush of the unemployed from all parts of the 
country to get on the books. Work has been found 
for 33,000 of these in the first two months, the rate 
of finding employment rising as the exchanges get 
older. Altogether 40,000 vacancies were reported 
to the exchanges, and it appears that now three 
out of every four of the vacancies reported to the 
exchanges are able to be filled. 

The labor department of the Board of Trade has 
issued figures synopsizing the trade unionist 
position down to the end of 1908. It gives a total 
number of British separate trade unions then as 

















1,163, with an aggregate membership of 2,378,248, 
showing a decrease of 1.4 per cent as compared 
with 1907, but an increase of 12.3 per cent over 
1906. A table is given of membership in each year— 
1899 to 1908. In the building trades there was a 
decline; in mining and quarrying, an increase from 
445,722 to 717,998; in engineering and shipbuild- 
ing, from 335,746 to 365,213; in railway service, 
from 75,883 to 118,713; in other trades, 496,173 to 
635,829. The aggregate stood thus: Total in 1889, 
1,849,999, increased to 2,378,248 at the close of 
1908. 

The decline in the membership of the building 
trade unions continued for eight years in succes- 
sion, greatly due to changes in construction, in 
the use of concrete, and to larger use of machinery. 
The unions of general laborers declined by 14,000 
in 1908. In the ‘‘other unions,’’ some of them 
new, there was an increase of 8,000. The increase 
of female members in 1908 was from 202,556 to 
205,732. Most of these are operativesin the cotton 
and other textile industries. Great efforts have 
been made in recent years to in tuce female work- 
ers to join trade unions; but, as a rule, they are 
shy of such organizations, although encouraged 
by some clever ladies outside the ranks of labor. 

As usual, the hundred principal unions have 
their accounts and finances carefully dissected, 
summarized, and totaled up. Their total income 
for 1908 was $13,668,575, and their expenditure 
$16,005,915. This was not avery promising balance 
sheet, but despite it at the end of the year the 
aggregate reserve funds amounted to $25,850,965. 
The 1908 income was the largest on record, and 
the year was generally a most difficult one for our 
unions to navigate. During the last ten years 
these hundred unions have spent $97,000,000, 10.8 
per cent of this going in dispute pay and 42.7 per 
cent in unemployed benefit. 

The cotton trade is beginning once more to cause 
apprehension in this country. The organized cur- 
tailment of production has now continued so long 
that the operatives are feeling its effects seriously. 
The employers declare that the state of trade now 
warrants a reduction of 5 per cent in the rate of 
wages. It is particularly harsh that it should be 
proposed to reduce the wages of textile workers 
who have been earning so little. Negotiations are 
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to be continued throughout the early part of May. 

It will be difficult to give a full record of the 
wage losses borne by the operatives since the short 
time movement first came into operation on June 
5, 1908. As regards the operatives in the weaving 
trade of north and northeast Lancashire, it has 
been estimated that they have not earned more 
than half of their usual wages during the past two 
years. 

In the cotton spinning branch of the industry, 
since June 5, 1908, to the end of April, operatives 
will have lost, owing to short time, 738 hours. Cal- 
culated at ten hours a day this means eighty-six 
days. If we base the earnings of operative spinners 
on the returns recently published by the Board of 
Trade in the report on earnings and hours of labor 
in the textile trades (1906), we find that the average 
weekly wages in the Oldham district, on counts 
below 40's, is forty one shillings and eight pence 
($10.14). We may therefore take it in round 
figures that a miner can earn seven shillings and 
six pence ($1.90) for a day of ten hours. Hence, 
his decreased earnings owing to short time will have 
amounted in the aggregate to thirty-two pounds 
five shillings ($161.20). 

In addition to this, there was the loss of seven 
weeks’ wages due to the lockout. Sticking to the 
average of seven shillings and six pence ($1.90) 
per day, or forty-one shillings and three pence 
($10.04) per week, the lockout would add to his 
losses in wages fourteen pounds eight shillings 
and nine pence ($72.14). There has also been a 
decline in wages on account of the 5 per cent re- 
duction in rates commencing on March 1, 1909. 
From that there has been a further loss (to the 
end of April) of six pounds three shillings and 
nine pence ($30.94). Therefore, there has been a 
total reduction in earnings of fifty-two pounds 
seventeen shillings and six pence ($264.30). There 
will have been a decline similarly in proportion to 
their average weekly wages in the case of piecers, 
card-room workers, reelers, etc. To show the loss 
still more emphatically, it may be stated that an 
operative spinner has earned since June 5, 1908, to 
April 25, 1910, twenty-nine shillings and three 

nce ($7.08) per week (average), instead of 
orty-one shillings and three pence ($10.04) per 
week. 





Railroad Employes’ Department. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 23, z970. 
Mr, SAMUEL GOMPERS, President, American Fed- 
eration of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: As the Railroad Em- 
ployes’ Department has not yet submitted a report 
to the Executive Council, in accordance with the 
provisions of the Constitution since it was insti- 
tuted, I will give a brief résumé of business done 
up to March 31, 1910, and will hereafter endeavor 
ta get a report in quarterly. 

rganizations affiliated with the Railroad Em- 
ployes’ Department are as follows: 

International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths and 
Helpers. 

Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. 

Switchmen’s Union of North America. 

International Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employes. 





International Association of Steam, Hot Water 
and Power Pipe Fitters and Helpers. 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers. 
Brotherhood of Railroad Freight Handlers. 
International Brotherhood of Boilermakers and 
Iron Ship Builders and Helpers of America. 
International Association of Machinists. 
International Association of Car Workers. 
Charters for System Federations have been issued 
for employes on the following roads: 
Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific. 
Iowa Central. 
Illinois Central. 
Chicago and Northwestern. 
Chicago Terminal Transfer. 
Norfolk and Western. 
Pere Marquette. 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul. 
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Chicago, Indiana, and Southern. 

Elgin, Joliet, and Eastern. 

St. Louis and San Francisco. 

Minneapolis and St. Louis. 

Chicago Great Western. 

Buffalo and Susquehanna. 

Richmond, Fredericksburg, and Potomac. 

Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Sault Ste. Marie. 

A large number of preliminary meetings have 
been held on other roads, with the object of mak- 
ing applications for charter and getting organized. 

There was cash on hand to the credit of the 
department on Apri! 1, 1910, $115.69. 

On December 1, 1909, a pamphlet was generally 
distributed among railroad employes containing 
information concerning the department, a copy of 
which is herewith submitted as part of this report. 

With reference to the strike of the switchmen’s 
union in the St. Paul district: In compliance wit 
a telegram from President Gompers dated Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, December 10, 1909, I called a special 
meeting of the department to co-operate with the 
officers of the switchmen’s union to help bring 
about a settlement of the strike, and it convened 
at St. Paul, Minn., on December 18. The exec- 
utive officers of the various organizations did 
their best to bring about a settlement, but the 
switchmen were as obdurate as the employers, and 
we found a settlement impossible of accomplish- 
ment. The department adjourned on December, 
27, and I repaired to Washington in an endeavor 
to again interest the Mediation and Conciliation 
Board in the case. That body sent a representa- 
tive to Chicago to try for a settlement, but he 
found it impossible. 

Upon request of a majority of the executive 
officers of the affiliated organizations, I called a 
second special meeting of the department to con- 
vene in St. Paul on Wednesday, February 2, 1910. 
As the chief executives were by that time very 
busy with troubles in their own organizations, it 
was necessary for them to delegate representatives 
for that meeting. They were in session for several 
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days, but were not able to accomplish anything of 
value. In the month of April the strike was called 
off by vote of the men. 

The incident has had a detrimental effect on the 
work of organizing the department on account of 
many misrepresentations made in the territory 
affected by the strike. ’ 

It should be borne in mind that the officers of 
the switchmen’s union did not consult -with the 
department before calling the strike, as per the 
rule of the department, also that a system federa- 
tion had not been organized in that territory, and, 
therefore, it was not a matter for the department 
to handle except as a matter of good will and a 
desire to save the switchmen’s union from defeat. 

With reference to the application for affiliation 
from the sheet metal workers’ organization: Ob- 
jection having been filed by the International Asso- 
ciation of Steam, Hot Water and Power Pipe Fit- 
ters and Helpers, and the International Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers and Iron Ship Builders and 
Helpers, several conferences were held between the 
representatives of the organizations interested, but 
no agreement as to jurisdiction could be reached. 
The question of admission was afterwards put to 
the members of the department and a majority 
voted against such admission, thus settling the 
question for the present. 

Under date of February 11, 1910, application for 
admission was made by the Brotherhood of Paint- 
ers, Decorators, and Paperhangers of America, but 
as some question as to jurisdiction has arisen with 
the International Association of Car Workers, no 
definite action has as yet been taken upon this 
application. 

The Railroad Employes’ Department is at 
present only in the organizing stage, and it will 
take some years of hard work to lick it into shape 
to do business as it should be done, but to my 
mind it is the rising star of hope for all railroad 
employes. 

Yours fraternally, H. B. PERHAM, 
Chairman. 





Metal Trades 


By ALBERT J. BERRES, 


pends largely upon its ability to educate its 

membership to the importance, yea, to the 

necessity of paying a rate of dues and a per 
capita tax sufficiently high to enable its executive 
officers to prosecute with vigor and determination 
the campaigns and the struggles they are from 
time totime called upon to wage, in order that the 
conditions under which their membership at times 
are forced to labor are changed for their better- 
ment and that of society in general. The attitude 
of some organization on this question of higher 
dues is not easily understood when the demands 
they are constantly making on their internationals 
are considered. It has been quite noticeable in 
our conventions that resolutions innumerable are 
offered in favor of the increase of all benefits, but 
little or no thought is given to the increase of the 


Te success of the trade union movement de- 


Department. 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


per capita tax to the international to meet the ad- 
ditional cost of the benefits. 

If the proper financial support to our interna- 
tionals is lacking then, like other organizations or 
institutions, their progressisimpeded. The mem- 
bership at large apparently forget that increased 
benefits suggests increased revenue to their inter- 
national. This order must prevail because in the 
first instance internationals are undoubtedly pay- 
ing the benefits which experience has taught they 
could pay on the revenue received. This being 
true, it is but natural to assume that to grant any 
additional benefits must of necessity require higher 
dues to meet the increased demands on the treas- 
ury. “ 

This question has often been asked: Why is it 
that organizations do not pay, or are not willing 
to pay, back into their international treasuries a 
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larger portion of the interest they receive on their 
investment? It has been long since conceded that 
membership in a labor organization is a business 
proposition, pure end simple, so far as financial 
transactions are concerned. This being true, it is 
but natural to suppose that, if the capitalization 
of our organizations (like the co-operation) is in. 
creased, improvements can be made that will in- 
crease the benefits of the members, and will in 
turn give them a greater return for the money 
invested. The position that the members of organ- 
ized labor take towards their locals when so many 
benefits have come to them through it is beyond 
explanation. How zealous they are to be punctual 
in attendance at the meetings of their other affilia- 
tions, ever ready to make any sacrifices to become 
officers; dues, assessments, contributions, al] have 
their charm, and none of which call forth mur- 
murings or objections that are so usual and pro- 
nounced in our tradesorganizations. Little thought 
is given to their work, and few aspire to office, 
but in the end they must provide that which 
makes it possible for them to affiliate with other 
organizations. It should be our first thought and 
our first duty to contribute liberally to the union’s 
support and to attend regularly the meetings and 
to see to it that its affairs are properly adminis 
tered, and to assist and encourage the officers we 
have, by our votes, chosen to lead and to care for 
our interests. Labor must be more solicitous for 
its own welfare to the exclusion of all others, and 
must not expect to receive benefits gratis any more 
than they would expect to receive a consignment 
of goods free of charge from any one of our chari- 
table corporations. 

If it could be truthfully said that the organiza- 
tions of labor had not improved the standing of 
its members, both financially and morally and had 
not made for them a better and more agreeable 
state of livelihood and employment, it would be 
useless to argue in favor of increasing the invest- 
ment, but there is not one man who has been a 
member of his trade union for a period of time 
that can honestly and truthfully say that he has 
not received a greater return on the money he 
paid into hisunion than he or his friends have ever 
received in return for an equal amount invested 
in any other business proposition. Why should 
it, therefore, be necessary to urge the men of labor 
to return to their organization a larger share of the 
profits, when the fact is conclusive that the trades 
unionist’s greatest asset is his membership in his 
organization and through which his interests are 
best protected and his mere existence charged to 
a decent and comfortable living. It will provide the 
means whereby his children will have the opportu- 
ity todevelop their bodies as well as their intellect, 
thereby preparing and equipping them to meet 
the struggles of life. Some men would, however, 
argue that the improved conditions were simply 
the result of and in accordance with the natural 
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ene of things, but the man that is true to 
himself knows different; he knows what be was 
receiving in return for his labor previous to his 
advent into his trades union; he knows what the 
conditions of his employment were (not roseate) 
and he also knows that his individual dissstis- 
faction with his conditions of employment was 
of little or no moment to the capricious em- 
ployer, that he was in a sense shackled and left 
to the tender mercies of his benefactor, keeper 
and sympathizer! No conception of what might 
be obtained and what the future bas in store 
for the membership of our organizstions can 
be foretold if the proper financial support 
were given to our internationals. Reflect for 
a moment upon the accomplishments of our organ- 
izations. Will anyone dispute that his organization 
is not responsible for at least a sp cent increase 
in wages per day, or an increase of $77.25 per year, 
on an average yearly expenditure of less than $12 
per year, which is the average dues paid by the 
membership of the international metal trades or- 
ganizations, to say nothing of other concessions 
which are in a measure equally beneficial to the 
members? If the income of the international was 
doubled, it would not be too much to expect that 
within a reasonable period of time additional and 
substantial benefits would be forthcoming. 

The membership are, as a rule, conscious of the 
great work that is being done, and are appreciative 
of it, but what is necessary is to provide the mu- 
nitions of war, so that we can be prepared to move 
on short notice. It is and has been evident to all 
that the intentions and aspirations of some of our 
internationals have often been saddened by the 
lack of the necessary equipment and preparedness 
for battle, when a small additional amount would 
not only give encouragement to the entire member- 
ship and would not onlystay off suffering during the 
time of trouble, but would influence the employer, 
whose heart has been too often gladdened when 
dissatisfaction arose among his employes over the 
condition of employment he desired to impose, 
because of his knowledge of the financial condition 
of their organization. 

If the future policies of our organizations are to be 
progressive and the best results are to be obtained, 
an effort should be begun at once to create a uni- 
formity of dues, per capita tax, and strike benefits 
among the affiliated internationals of this depart- 
ment. The possibility of joint action in the future 
makes it necessary that an equal amount of revenue 
be received by our affiliations, and that an equal 
amount of benefits be paid to the membership 
when united action has been declared. 

There are many changes to be made to support 
this form of organization and to make it effective, 
and the first and most essential is that the revenue 
of those organizations now paying the lower dues 
be increased at least to conform to those that have 
adopted a higher rate of dues. 
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ONWARD AND UPWARD IS LABOR’S COURSE. 





A CONTRAST. 


HAT can we say of him who, scorning the 
obligation of responsibility which con- 
science hath laid upon him, and which 
never for a single instant is suspended, 

plays the role of scab or strike-breaker, voluntarily 
surrendering every aspiration for true manhood, 
bowing his head to the galling yoke of devouring 
self-contempt, clothing himself with the musty 
shroud of the industrial traitor? Dead to self- 
respect, dead to natural ties of brotherhood, he 
stands in our midst bold, defiant, unnamed, un- 
classified, a disgusting something, an uncanny 
creature born amid the travail of modern indus- 
trialism. May he soon perish from the earth and 
his perfidy follow him. 

Now behold the man whose eye kindles with the 
light of understanding, whose heart pulsates with 
throbs of appreciation of justice, whose whole be- 
ing is summoned to action by the trumpet calls of 
awakened responsibility, as he grasps the true 
meaning, the deeper purpose, the final goal of 
trade unionism. He is the true pioneer, the 
valiant pathfinder, the trusted patriot. He leads 
while others follow. He sows while others reap. 
Let us emulate him; let us support him where- 
ever he may be found; let us do right and fear no 
man. Let us fight for the right and tremble not in 
the presence of any foe. Fear not, our cause is just. 
Our purpose is a holy one. Our mission a glorious 
one, consecrated to the uplifting of the oppressed, 
to the defense of the weak, to the rescue of the 
slavish, for the protection of littie children, for the 
abolition of the manifold curses of modern indus- 
trialism, for the furtherance of peace, health, and 
happiness. There isno power that organized greed 
can command over which we can not prevail. 

A. R. WYATT, 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters. 


TENETS OF LIBERTY. 


The idea that the United States are one Nation, 
and not thirty-eight nations, is the grand cardinal 
doctrine of a sound political faith. State pride and 
sectional attachment are natural passions in the 
human breast, and are so near akin to patriotism 
as to be distinguished from it only in the court of 
a higher reason. But there is a nobler love of 
country—a patriotism that rises above all places 
and sections, that knows no Country, no State, no 
North, no South, but only native land; that claims 
no mountain slope; that clings to no river bank; 
that worships no range of hills; but lifts the aspir- 
ing eye toacontinent redeemed from barbarism b: 
common sacrifices and made sacred by the shed- 
ding of kindred blood. Such a patriotism is the 
cable and sheet-anchor of our hope. 

A second requisite for the preservation of Amer- 
ican institutions is the Universal Secular Education 
of the People. Monarchies govern their subjects 
by authority and precedent; republics by right 
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reason and free will. Whether one method or the 
other will be better, turns wholly upon the intelli- 
gence of the governed. If the subject have not 
the knowledge and discipline necessary to govern 
himself, it is better that a king, in whom some 
skill in the science of government is presupposed, 
should rule him. As between two stupendous 
evils, the rational tyranny of the intelligent few is 
preferable to the furious and irrational tyranny of 
the ignorant many. No force which has moved 
among men, impelling to bad action, inspiring to 
crime, overturning order, tearing away the bul- 
warks of liberty and right, and converting civili- 
zation into a waste, has been so full of evil and so 
powerful to destroy as a blind, ignorant and fac- 
tious democracy. A republic without intelligence— 
even a high degree of intelligence—is a paradox 
and an impossibility. What means that principle 
of the Declaration of Independence which declares 
the consent of the governed to be the true founda- 
tion of all just authority? What kind of ‘ con- 
sent’’ is referred to? Manifestly not the passive 
and unresisting acquiescence of the mind which, 
like the potter’s clay, receives whatever is im- 
pressed upon it; but that active, thinking, resolute, 
conscious, personal consent which distinguishes 
the true freeman from the puppet. When the peo- 
ple of the United States rise to the heights of this 
noble and intelligent self-assertion, the occupation 
of the party leader—most despicable of all ty- 
rants—will be gone forever; and in order that the 
people may ascend to that high plane, the means 
by which intelligence is fostered, right reason ex- 
alted, and a calm and rational public opinion pro- 
duced, must be universally secured. The public 
Free School is the fountain whose streams shall 
make glad all the land of liberty. We must edu- 
cate or perish. 

A third thing necessary to the perpetuity of 
American liberties is toleration—toleration in the 
broadest and most glorious sense. In the colonial 
times intolerance embittered the lives of our fathers. 
Until the present day the baleful shadow has been 
upon the land. The proscriptive vices of the middle 
ages have flowed down with the blood of the race, 
and tainted the life that now is with a suspicion 
and distrust of freedom. Liberty in the minds of 
men has meant the privilege of agreeing with the 
majority. Men have desired free thought, but fear 
has stood at the door. It remains for the Unitef 
States to build a high way, broad and free, intoevery 
field of liberal inquiry, and to make the poorest 
of men who walks therein more secure in life and 
reputation than the soldier who sleeps behind the 
rampart. Proscription has no part nor lot in the 
American system. The stake, the gibbet, and the 
rack, thumb-screws, sword, and pillory, have no 
place on this side of the sea. Nature is diversified; 
so are human faculties, beliefs, and practices. 
Essential freedom is the right to differ, and that 
right must be sacredly respected. Nor must the 
Ne ge of dissent be conceded with coldness and 

isdain, but openly, cordially, and with good will. 

















No loss of rank, abatement of character, or ostra- 
cism from society must darken the pathway of the 
humblest of the seekers after truth. The right of 
free thought, free inquiry, and free speech is as clear 
as the noonday and bounteous as the air and ocean. 
Without a full and cheerful recognition of this 
right America is only a name, her glory a dream, 
her institutions a mockery. 

The fourth idea, essential to the welfare and sta- 
bility of the Republic, is the nobility of labor. It 
is the mission of the United States to ennoble toil 
and honor the toiler. In other lands to labor has 
been considered the lot of serfs and peasants; to 
gather the fruits and consume them in luxury and 
war, the business of the yreat. Since the me- 
dieval times European society has been organized 
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on the basis of a nobility and a people. To be a 
nobleman was to be distinguished from the people; 
to be one of the people was to be forever debarred 
from nobility. Thus has been set on human in- 
dustry the stigma of perpetual disgrace. Some- 
thing of this has been transmitted to the new 
civilization in the, West—a certain disposition to 
renew the old order of lord and laborer. Let the 
odious distinction perish; the true lord is the 
laborer and the true* laborer the lord. It 1s the 
genius of American institutions, in the fullness 
of time, to wipe the last opprobrious stain from 
the brow of toil and to crown the toiler with the 
dignity, lustre, and honor of a full and perfect 
manhood. 
—John Clark Ridpath. 





CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL UNions, 1910. 


June 6, Chicago, Ill., International Association 
of Marble Workers. 

June 13, St. Louis, Mo., International Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders, and 
Helpers. 

June 13, Cleveland, Ohio, International Cera- 
mic, Mosaic, and Encaustic Tile Layers and Help- 
ers’ Union. 

June 13-19, Omaha, Nebr., International Stereo- 
typers and Electrotypers’ Union of North America. 

June 13, New York, N. Y., International Brother- 
hood of Tip Printers. 

June 13, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, International 
Bretherhood of Bookbinders. 

June 13, Chicago, Ill., The Commercial Teleg- 
raphers’ Union of America. 

June, third week, Columbus, Ohio, International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North 
America. 

June 27, St. Louis, Mo., International Union of 
Pavers, Rammermen, Flaggers, Bridge and Stone 
Curb Setters. 

June —. Kansas City, Mo., 
neymen Horseshoers’ Union. 

July 4, not decided yet as to place, Amalgamated 
Leather Workers’ Union of America. 

July 11, New York, N. Y., International Long- 
shoremen’s Association. 

July 11, Pittsburg, Pa., International Jewelry 
Workers’ Union of America. 

July 11, Atlantic City, N. J., Glass Bottle Blow- 
ers’ Association of the United States and Canada. 

July 11, Washington, D. C., Theatrical Stage 
Employes’ International Alliance. 

July 12, Dover, N. J., Stove Mounters and Steel 
Range Workers’ International Union. 

July 16, Springfield, Mass., American Wire Weav- 
ers’ Protective Association. 

July 18, Ottawa, Ont., International Steel and 
Copper Plate Printers’ Union. 

July —, Atlantic City, N.J., National Brother- 
hood of Operative Potters. 

August 1, Peoria, Ill., International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters. 

August 1, Milwaukee, Wis., National Associa- 
tion Heat, Frost, General Insulators, and Asbestos 
Workers of America. 

August8, Minneapolis, Minn., International Typo- 
graphical Union. 


International Jour- 





August 22, Detroit, Mich., United Garment Work- 
ers of America. 

August —, Glen Falls, N. Y., National Associa- 
tion of Machine Printers and Color Mixers of 
United States. 

September 5-6-7, Chicago, I1l., National Federa- 
tion of Post Office Clerks. 

September 5, Chicago, Ill., International Slate 
and Tile Roofers of America. 

September 5, Boston, Mass., International] Broth- 
erhood of Maintenance of Way Employes. 

September 6-10, Louisville, Ky., International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America. 

September 6, Bangor, Pa., International Union 
of Slate Workers. 

September 8, Boston, Mass., International Spin- 
ners’ Union. 

September 12, Kansas City, Kans., Coopers’ 
International Union. 

September 12, Denver, Colorado, International 
Uniou of Steam Engineers. 

September 12, Chicago, IIl., International Union 
United Brewery Workmen of America. 

September 12, Philadelphia, Pa., International 
Union of Elevator Constructors. 

September 12, Streator, Ill., International Brick, 
Tile, and Terra Cotta Workers’ Alliance. 
September 13, New York, N. Y., 

Brotherhood of Cement Workers. 
September 16-17, New York City, N. Y., Pocket 
Knife Blade Grinders and Finishers’ National 
Union. 
September 19, Des Moines, lowa, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America. 
September 19, Rochester, N. Y:, International 
Association of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers. 

September 19, St. Paul, Minn., United As:ocia- 
tion Journeymen Plumbers, Gasfitters, Steamfit- 
ters, and Helpers of United Siates. 

September 21, St. Paul, Minn., Brotherhood of 
Railroad Freight Handlers. 

September 26, Columbus, Ohio, O 
terers’ International Association o 
States and Canada. 

October 18, New York, N. Y., United Textile 
Workers of America. 

October 18, Detroit, Mich., International Asso- 
ciation of Car Workers. 


American 


rative Plas- 
the United 
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WHAT OurR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING. 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC, 


In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is 


finished in factory, mill, or mine. 


The matter herewith presented ‘is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 


development of the country. 


It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. 


The information comes from 


those familiar with the conditions of which they write. 


These organizers are themselves wage-workers. 


They participate in the struggles of the people for 


better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and 
one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the 
country and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 

Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department 
gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Bill Posters. 


William McCarthy.—Our trade conditions very 
good at thistime. Nostrikes or troubles to report. 


Blacksmiths. 

Wm. F. Kramer.—We have secured improved 
wages and working conditions for many of our 
members. Trade in fair shape and employment 
steady. We have lockouts in the following places: 
Davenport, Iowa; Galeton, Pa., and St. Louis, Mo. 
A new union was organized at Philadelphia, Pa., 
recently. We are contemplating close federation 
with metal and railroad trades. 


Brick, Tile, and Terra Cotta Workers. 

Wm. Van Bodegraven.—We are making steady 
gain in membership. Several brick centers are 
being organized. We are at this time building up 
a local with 560 members in Brazil, Ind. New 
unions have been organized in Kankakee and Dan- 
ville, Ill. A small lockout occurred in Danville 
because of the men joining union. Trade condi- 
tions good and improving. 


Bridge and Structural Iron Workers. 


J. J. McNamara.—State of employment fair. 
Some of our local unions have already secured 
improvements in wages and conditions, and about 
twenty-five unions are demanding better wages and 
conditions. We do not anticipate any trouble in 
securing this. New unions have been formed in 


Trenton, N. J., and South Bethlehem, Pa., during 
the month. We expended $1,100 in death benefit 
for deceased members. 


Carvers (Wood). 

* Thos. J. Lodge.—Trade conditions have been 
rather dull, but we notice slight improvement in 
some places. Our Montreal local is contemplating 
the establishment of the eight hour day. Our 
members in Detroit have revised price-list and in- 
creased wages from two to five cents per hour. 
No strikes or troubles to report. 


Chainmakers. 


C. &. Stanton.—Conditions are fair in our trade. 
There is nothing new to report since last month. 


Commercial Telegraphers. 


S. J. Konenkamp.—Active organization work 
among Western Union telegraph operators has 
brought promise of better conditions and individ- 
ual increases of wages. At this time we have under 
way three wage scales affecting 700 men. State 
of employment good and steadily improving. 


Cutting Die and Cutter Makers. 


Harry Reiser.—Trade conditions show steady 
improvement. We organized a new union in Hav- 
erhill, Mass., during the month. Seventy-five 
dollars were expended in benefit for deceased 
member. 

















Elevator Constructors. 

Wm. Young.—Employment fair and pedenene 
more plentiful. Our members in Pittsburg ha 
their agreement signed for three years, gaining in- 
creased wage of 6% cents per hour for mechanics 
and 1% cents per hour for helpers. Hours were 
reduced from forty eight hours per week to forty- 
four hours per week. This was secured without 


trouble. 
Glass Workers. 

Wm. Figolah.—We now have an organizer in 
the field looking after the interests of our members. 
State of employment fair. New unions have been 
formed in Minneapolis, Minn.; Seattle, Wash., 
and Portland, Oreg. We expended $75 in death 
benefit during the month. 


Lace Operatives. 

Wm. Borland.—Our trade in fair shape. Work 
is picking up in the lace department, but curtain 
operatives are not so good. Our convention met 
in Philadelphia during May. We have paid out 
$700 in death benefits recently. 


Lathers (Wood, Wire and Metal). 

Ralph V. Brandit.—New unions have recently 
been chartered in the following places: Green 
Bay, Wis.; Independence, Kans.; Hutchinson, 
Kans.; Middletown, Ohio; Ottawa, Ill.; Muske- 


gon, Mich.; Aberdeen, S. Dak. Our trade in 
good shape. s 
Machine Printers and Color Mixers. 


Chas. McCrory.—All our members are employed 
at this writing. This year has been a very busy 
one in our calling. We had one death recently, for 
which we paid out $100 in death benefit. 


Paving Cutters. 

John Sheret.—State of employment very good 
and steadily improving. Advanced wages are 
being asked by men in our trade throughout the 
New England States. We have strikes pending in 
Waldron Island, Wash., and St. Helen, Oreg., 
against wage reduction. New unions have been 
organized in Dell Rapids, S. Dak.,and Landsdown, 
Ont. We had one death and expended $100 in 
death benefit. 

Post-Office Clerks. 

George F. Pfeiffer.—Organization work is being 
carried on with increasing effectiveness. The 
post-office clerks in unorganized offices are giving 
more serious thought and favorable consideration 
to the organized labor movement than at any pre- 
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vious time. Our organization is enjoying a steady, 
healthy growth. New unions have been formed in 
Vallejo, Cal.; Berkeley, Cal., and Key West, Fla. 


Railroad Freight Handlers. 

J.J. Flynn.—Trade conditions are very good 
and steadily improving. Conferences are now on 
in regard to our annual wage agreements. A 10 
= cent increase in wages affecting 4,000 mem- 

ts is looked for. We are laying the foundation 
for a voluntary sick benefit association in the 
different affiliated locals. This plan has worked 
remarkably well in several locals where it is now 
in force. We are also contemplating closer affilia- 
tion with the Brotherhood a Railway Clerks in 
the form of State federations of the two brother- 
hoods. No strikes or troubles to report. New 
unions have been formed in St. Louis, Mo.; Gales- 
burg, Ill.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Mansfield, Mass., and Dayton, Ohio. 


Slate and Tile Roofers. 

J. M. Gavlak.—The outlook is bright in our 
line. Expect to organize several new unions dur- 
ing the summer season. Trade conditions are im- 
proving rapidly. Numerous locals have made 
demands for increased wages. No strikes or 
troubles to report. 


Stove Mounters and Steel Range Workers. 

J. H. Kaefer.—The outlook is fair in our line. A 
four days’ strike in Toledo, Ohio, secured the union 
shop and increased wages to the men involved. 
New unions have been formed in South Bend, 
Ind., and Marshalltown, Iowa, during the month. 
We expended $200 in death benefits recently. 


Tile Layers.| 
Jas. P. Reynolds.—Our trade in fair shape. Con- 
ditions are slowly improving. Charter was issued 
to local union in Detroit, Mich., during the month. 


Travelers’ Goods and Leather Novelty Workers. 

Murt Malone.—State of employment fair. Our 
unions are at this time taking vote on the estab- 
lishment of a death benefit feature, which we ex- 
pect will strengthen our organization. 


Tunnel and Subway Constructors. 

Michael Cartaher.—Working conditions are 
steadily improving. We have strike on in New 
York for improved conditions. A new union has 
been formed in West eo County during the 
month. We expended $100 in death benefit, and 
$140 for sick and disabled members. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


ALABAMA. 


Bessemer.—John W. Cason: 

Condition of organized labor is very good, es- 
pecially so when compared with conditions of un- 
organized workers. Work has been uncertain and 
we can not say it is steady at this time. Our union 
label commiittees are active at all times. 

Birmingham.—W. E. Terry: 

Plumbers and painters have recently gained in- 
creased wages without strike. Carpenters have 
asked for increase beginning May first. Work in 
the building industries is rather slow, but there is 





demand for men in the iron mills, where the wages 
are extremely low, hence a shortage of labor. 
Unskilled laborers are poorly paid in this district. 
We have no strikes or lockouts to report at this 
time. The fee system of paying some public offi- 
cers, which is pretty general here at this time, is 
to be deplored, for it tends to make dishonest men 
of many of them. ; 


Montgomery.—S. K. Fleming: 

Employment is comparatively steady in all 
organized industries. Unorganized building trades 
find employment uncertain and wages low even at 
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this season. Condition of unorganized labor is 
deplorable. Union men are securing fair condi- 
tions. The central trades councii which was 
recently organized, is taking up the work of push- 
ing the union labels to the front. Printing press- 
men are organizing. We are looking well after our 
interests politically and committing our prospec- 
tive candidates for office before giving them our 
support at the polls. 
ARIZONA. 

Globe.—Harry Eads: 

This town is very well organized. A fair work- 
day and union scale of wages seem to be obtained 
without trouble. In every way union labor is far 
in advance of unorganized labor. Employment is 
steady in all lines, with possible exception of 
copper mines. Laundry workers have formed 
union. Hope to report several new unions soon. 
Typographical union is booming the union labels. 


ARKANSAS. 


Corning .—Ear| Marsh: 

Condition of organized labor good, but work is 
not steady. Carpenters have reduced hours from 
ten to nine and increased wages from $2 to $2.50 
per day since their organization. The influence of 
organized labor here is already tending toward 
better conditions even for the unorganized workers. 


Denning.—E. W. Hogan: 

All coal mines in Arkansas are idle at this time 
on account of suspension of work, awaiting an 
agreement between miners and operators. Pros- 
pects bright for early settlement. The Arkansas 
State Federation of Labor has an organizer in the 
field this season and we expect good results from 
his work. Organized labor throughout the State 
is in better shape than ever before. Our new State 
capitol is being built entirely with union labor. 

Little Rock.—\,. H. Moore: 

Owing to the increased demand for union men, 
organized labor is in splendid shape. This is par- 
ticularly true of the building industries. Employ- 
ment is steady. Painters received advance in 
wages ranging from 25 to 50 cents per day, making 
their minimum wage scale $3.50 per day of eight 
hours. Union men secure higher wages and have 
steadier employment than the unorganized work- 
ers. Throughout the State organized labor is in 
good shape and doing effective work. Coal camps 
are idle at this writing owing to suspension of 
work pending agreement. The following unions 
have been organized during the month: Inside 
electrical workers, outside carpenters and a mill- 
men’s carpenter union. Continual agitation of the 
union labels has brought a good demand for union 
labeled articles of all kinds. 

Texarkana.—W. H. von Tierck: 

Conditions are generally fair. Work is especially 
plentiful in building industries. Very few idle 
men here. Retail clerks have secured 6 o’clock 
closing hour. All union men enjoy higher wages 
and shorter hours than the unorganized workers. 
Street improvement and good roads work furnishes 
employment toa large numberof unorganized labor- 
ers. We hope to see a central labor council formed 
here in the near future. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Bakersfield.—Fred. L. Gribble: 
Union men enjoying good conditions and the 
eight-hour day. Unorganized trades work all 


kinds of hours and for one-third less pay than the 
union scale of wages. Work is steady. Sheet 
metal workers have formed union. Wood, wire, 
and metal lathers are organizing. 

Fresno.—Tom C. Seaward: 

Organized workers in the building and miscel- 
laneous trades are in fair shape and receiving good 
wages and hours. Unorganized workers in these 
same industries are not receiving, either the hours 
nor the wages that the’ union men do. Work is 
steady in most industries. We have obtained im- 
proved conditions without strike. Building trades 
department has been formed here recently. 
Shinglers organized union during month. Plas- 
terers, hodcarriers, butchers, and laborers are 
organizing. 

Monterey.—A. 1. Matthis: 

Organized labor in healthy condition and mak- 
ing steady progress. Work can not be said to be 
steady at this writing. No strikes or troubles to 
report. Condition of organized labor is far in ad- 
vance of the unorganized as regards conditions 
and wages. Plumbers have formed union. Print- 
ing trades and retail clerks are organizing. All 
organizations here are steadily gaining and affiliat- 
ing more closely than ever before. 

Roseville.—L,. E. Martin: 

Carpenters’ union secured the increase of 50 
cents per day, making their minimum wage scale 
$4 per day instead of $3.50. This was obtained 
without trouble. Unorganized trades are far be- 
hind as regards wages and conditions. We ex- 
pect to see federal union here secure improved 
conditions for all its members. One new union 
was formed during the month. Have two other 
unions under way, one at Auburn and the other at 
Lincoln. 

Stockton.—Thomas Bone: 

All organized trades in fine shape. Most of 
them work the eight-hour day, although some 
still work ten hours, at good wages. Unorganized 
workers work long hours, for low wages. Work 
is steady in all industries. Teamsters organized 
at Lodi, carpenters at Newman. MHodcarriers, 
painters, plumbers, and carpenters at Modesto 
have organized. Bootblacks and butchers at 
Stockton are forming unions; also laundry 
workers at Lodi and teamsters at Modesto. Com- 
mittees from central labor union are doing good 
work for union labels. 


COLORADO. 


Denver.—W. T. Hickey: 

Condition of organized labor in this State is 
good, the bestin years. The unions are making 
steady progress. Work is steady in all industries. 
Painters and a federal union have been organized 
at Sterling, cement workers at Montrose, and 
teamsters and brick workers at Denver have or- 
ganized. A number of new unions are under way 
at different points in the State. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Hartford.—T. J. Sullivan: 

Work is steady and there is general demand for 
men in all lines. Building trades are asking for 
increased wages this spring. Indications are very 
favorable. Painters advanced their wage scale on 
April first from $3.25 to $3.75 perday. Organized 
labor in good shape; far superior to the unorgan- 














ized workers. Several new unions are under way 
at this writing. Good demand for all union 
labels. 

DELAWARE, 


Wilmingion.—Richard S. Monck: 

All unions are making steady gain in member- 
ship. Carpenters especially ok gratifying in- 
crease during the month. Employment fairly 
steady in all lines. Organized labor in good 
shape. 

FLORIDA. 


Ft. Myers.—James Anderson: 

Condition of organized labor here is fair. De- 
spite the fact that three contractors here are 
unfair to organized labor, all union men in that 
line of work are steadily employed. Expect to 
have a new union under way shortly. 

Jacksonville.—J. C. Privett: 

Work is steady in all lines, but there are plenty 
of men for all work to be done here. No strikes 
or troubles to report. Organized workmen are 
enjoying the eight-hour day, while the unorgan- 
ized work nine and ten hours at much lower wages. 
A building trades section was formed recently. 
Barbers and butchers are forming unions. Allied 
printing trades council has put in a system of sign- 
board advertising that proves very effective. 

Miami.—W. G. Coates: 

Everything is running smoothly with organized 
industries. Unorganized workers are not able to 
make any progress, because of their divided 
interests. A union man is running for the State 
legislature and we expect to see him get elected. 
Our street superintendent is a member of the 
carpenters’ union. 

Sanford.—F. N. Hitchcock: 

Organized labor in fair shape. Employment 
fair. Have two new unions under way. 

Tallahasse.—Thomas E. Andrews: 

There are very few manufacturers located here, 
consequently there are not many mechanics. We 
have one union so far—the typographical union. 
Carpenters are likely to organize shortly. Em- 
ployment is fairly steady. Persistent work is 
bringing about good results in the union label agita- 
tion. 

Ybor City.—A. Sineriz: 

Conditions here are good in organized indus- 
tries. The organized cigarmakers won a splendid 
victory without strike. Their wage increase is 
considered to amount to $150,000 this year. The 
unorganized workers’ conditions are decidedly 
below the union standard. 


GEORGIA. 


Augusta.—P. K. Tant: 

Conditions remain unchanged since last month. 
Electrical workers have formed union. A building 
trades council is being formed. 

La Grange.—R. R. Cone: 

So far we have only one union in this city—the 
cigarmakers. Since the organization of their union 
the cigarmakers have improved wages and condi- 
tions, and are now using the union labels on their 
products. We hope to see the unorganized work- 
ers coming in line soon. There is real need for 
organization among them, as their conditions are 
deplorable. 
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Waycross.—J. C. Pumphrey: 

Organized labor in good shape. Employment is 
fairly steady. Have two new unions under way. 
The union labels are called for at all times by 
union men. 


IDAHO. 


Wallace.—D. H. DeLong: 

All trades are completely organized and condi- 
tions are very good. Unskilled laborers have a 
large majority in their ranks and are gaining 
every day. Wages have improved generally, but 
we have had no strikes. Wages are $3.50 for the 
eight-hour day. Some of the unorganized workers 
get $3 for the nine-hour day. The trades and labor 
council committee is interviewing merchants with 
the purpose of publishing a list of union-made 
goods for sale in this city. Am trying to get 
clerks’ organization in line. 


ILLINOIS. 


Alton.—Roland Adams: 

Very few unorganized trades in this city. Or- 
ganized labor in splendid shape. While there is 
not any particular boom on, all building trades are 
busy. All non-union carpenters have come in line 
and joined the union during the last month. The 
carpenters’ demand for 50 cents per hour has been 
granted and will go into effect June first. Clerks 
and butchers are reorganizing. Teamsters and 
others are coming in line. Work is steady in all 
lines. ; 

Aurora.—E\mer A. Ford: 

Organized trades in fair shape and steadily em- 
ployed. Unorganized workers in ye shape. 
Building trades generally will work under in- 
creased scale of wages from May first. Will give 
more details as to this wage increase in my next 
report. 

Breese.—Gus Knies: 

Condition of organized labor excellent. There 
are no unorganized trades here to speak of. Our 
union label committee and organizers are pushing 
all union labels. 

Canton.—John H. Scott: 

Nearly all unions report all members steadily 
employed. Unorganized workers are in bad shape. 
The men working in plow shops are unorganized 
and work ten-hour day for $1.50a day. Union 
scale is from 20 to 40 per cent higher than wages 
received by non-union workers. Plasterers and 
teamsters are organizing. 

Carrier Mills.—E. T. Davis: 

Union men have the advantage as regards con- 
ditions over the non-union men. Carpenters will 
make demands for shorter workday and higher 
wages. Painters are organizing. We expect to form 
a central body soon. Employment is steady. 

Carlinville.—Rudolph Bohrman: 

Work is not so steady as it should be at this sea- 
son. However, there has been a great deal of brick 
paving done here after the first of May and this 
gave employment to a good number of men, 
Organized laborers now get 25 cents per hour and 
work eight-hour day. 

Chicago.—W. N. McLeod, J. C. Colgan, and J. 
E. Quinn: 

Business in all lines improving. Every organiza- 
tion reports steady growth. All building trades 

have advanced wages, and painters won strike for 
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increased wages. Freight handlers in Benton Har- 
bor secured increase of 25 cents per day after one 
day’s strike. Railway freight handlers and railway 
clerks of Benton Harbor were organized during 
the month. A union of railway clerks in one of 
the railroad offices in Chicago is about to be 
formed. The condition of organized railway em- 
ployes is much better than the unorganized. 
Patternmakers of Cleveland, Ohio, settled their 
difficulty without strike. Union label leagues are 
doing good work. 

Collinsville.—David Jenkins: 

Work is steady. The unorganized workers of 
course work longer hours and receive less wages 
than the union men who have secured demands 
for increased wages and normal workday. Laundry 
workers recently obtained increased wages and 
shorter workday without strike. All trade union- 
ists call for the union labels. 

Edwardsville.—Peter Dresch: 

Organized labor is holding its own in this city. 
Work is becoming more plentiful. Condition of 
unorganized workers do not compare at all favor- 
ably with the union standard. Good work is done 
for the union labels. 

Gillespie.—E. Williams: 

Nearly every union man in this town is steadily 
employed. The union men always have the selec- 
tion of the work here, for they are preferred by 
most employers. Organized labor in fair shape. 

Glen Ellyn.—Wm. G. Laier: 

There are no idle men in this district at this 
writing.’ Union carpenters receive 50 cents per 
hour, eight-hour day and Saturday half-holiday. 


Non-union carpenters receive from 25 to 45 cents 


per hour. So far the carpenters is the only union 
organization here. Since their organization they 
demanded increase of § cents per hour and this 
went into effect April first without strike. Non- 
union men work sixty hours per week, while the 
union men have the forty-four hour week. It is of 
interest to workers generallly that the Supreme 
Court of Illinois upheld theten-hour law for women. 
A federal union is being organized at Wheaton. 

Harrisburg.—Chas. A. Sullivan: 

Organized labor in fair shape. There are still a 
number of unorganized workers here, but we 
hope to get them in line. A federal union is being 
formed. Our union label committees are active. 
We are preparing for a fitting celebration of Labor 
Day in this city. 


Hillsboro.—J. W. Van Houten: 

Organized labor in good shape through the 
efforts of trade organizations here. City employes 
have secured the eight-hour day at 2214 cents per 
hour. All labor here 1s organized with the excep- 
tion of glass plant workers and brick and tile 
workers. Employment is pretty steady. Glass 
workers and brick and tile workers are organizing. 


Joliet.—T. F. Pell: 

I am pleased to report the success of the build- 
ing trades in this city in securing wage increase. 
The painters demand of 5 cents per hour increase, 
making theirscale 45 cents instead of 40 cents per 
hour was granted without trouble and signed for 
two years. Carpenters also were successful in rais- 
ing their scale from 45 to 50 cents per hour. This 
was signed for one year. All wood working shops 
are now working under the rules of the carpenters’ 
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union. Sheet metal workers obtained increase of 
50 cents per day and are now receiving from $3.50 
to $3.75 per day. This was gained without strike. 
Plumbers gained demand of 50 cents per day in- 
crease and are working under the best conditions. 
Lathers were successful in obtaining increase to $5 
per day, where $4 was the scale last year. Hod- 
carriers, building laborers, and plasterers are ex- 
pecting satisfactory increase in wages. Teamsters 
gained their scale of wages and are gaining in 
strength. All the above trades with exception of 
teamsters, work the eight-hour day, and get time 
and half time for overtime work, double time for 
Sundays and holidays. Teamsters work the nine- 
hour day. This is the first year in the history of 
Joliet where all trades have made demand for in- 
creased wages and the results are very encouraging. 

Laurenceville.—Frank C. Graves: 

Carpenters and brickmasons here are organized 
and gaining improved conditions. Clerks, black- 
smiths, and butchers are in need of organization. 
Planing mill men now use the union stamp of the 
carpenters’ union. 

O’ Fallon.—F. M. Evans: 

Union men are given the preference by employ- 
ers here. Miners are on strike at this writing. 
Employment is not very steady. Good demand 
for all union labels. 


Peoria.—Jas. W. Gentry: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily em- 
ployed. Condition of unorganized is not so good. 
Machinists secured increased wages without strike. 
Carpenters and painters won strikes for increased 
wages. State Supreme Court upheld women’s ten- 
hour workday law. 


Rockford.—John E. Peters: 

Building trades are in fine shape, Employment 
is fairly steady at this time, but there are a num- 
ber of lockouts threatened. Millmen, under juris- 
diction of the carpenters’ union, won strike of two 
days for nine-hour day instead of ten-hour day 
and increase of 4 cents per hour. Painters and 
paperhangers secured eight-hour day and increase 
of 74% cents per hour without strike. The mer- 
chants have become interested in the union labels, 
and are handiing increased amount of union 
labeled goods. 


Spring field.—R. E. Woodmansee: 

Organized labor of this city and vicinity appears 
to be in excellent condition, particularly the 
skilled trades, and an effort is being made to or- 
ganize the unskilled. Employment is steady in all 
lines, except in the mining industry. The painters’ 
union secured increase in wages without any sus- 
pension of work. All union labels are being 
pushed, and the various local unions are receiving 
valuable assistance from the federation in getting 
the unorganized of their craft into unions. The 
grocery clerks’ membership has increased consid- 
erably during the past month, and the cement 
workers have jumped from a membership of 
twenty-five to one hundred and thirty. Efforts are 
being made to organize two different crafts here 
and we hope to be able to report them organized 
next month. 


St. Charles.—W. J. Ayers: 

As yet there are not many trade organizations 
here, and as a result wages are low. Employment 
steady at this writing. 
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Urbana.—Ww. Gillespie: 

Organized trades in good shape, far in advance 
of the unorganized workers. Brick, tile, and terra 
cotta workers secured increased wages without 
strike. Big Four Railroad shop is now working the 
eight-hour day. Inthe recent cityelection a union 
man was elected city alderman in the first ward. 
A law payee for the health, safety, and com- 
fort of employes became effective January 1, 
1910. The governor of the State is pushing the en- 
forcement of it. Concrete and cement workers are 
organizing. 

West Frankfort.—C. E. McCollom: 

Miners are pretty well organized, so are also 
the carpenters and barbers. Unskilled laborers 
are unorganized and it is not easy to get them in 
line. There is good demand for union labels. 


INDIANA. 

Bedford.—Samuel R., Stevens: 

Most of the union men here are out on strike 
and determined to win out, in their demand for 
better conditions. Firemen, quarry workers, paint- 
ers and paperhangers have formed unions recently. 

East Chicago.—Jobn J. Sullivan: 

Generally speaking organized labor is in better 
shape at this time than at any previous time in the 
history of organized laborin this city. Everything 
indicates advance in wages during the year. Unor- 
ganized workers in one of the steel companies here 
went outon strike ano after two weeks the com- 
pany was forced to shut down the plant. Unor- 
ganized laborers in the Inter-State Mills secured 
advance in wages without going on strike. 

Evansville.—P. D. Drain and Emil Levy: 

State of employment fair in this vicinity. Or- 
ganized labor in good shape, but unorganized 
workers have a hard lot when we consider the 
wages they receive and the prices they are forced 
to pay for living necessities. Building trades in- 
cluding carpenters, tinners, and electrical workers 
are out on strike. Bosses refused arbitration. 
About 1,000 men are out and determined to stand 
firm. We constantly agitate all union labels. 

Fort Wayne.—l,. D. Redding and J. C. Werk- 
man: 

Work is steady in all industries. Organized 
trades in good shape. Leather workers on horse 
goods succeeded in establishing the eight-hour 
day with one firm. Plasterers obtained increase 
of 15 per cent in wages. The following unions 
have been organized during the month: Cement 
workers, chauffeurs, ice wagon drivers, butcher 
workmen, bartenders, and artistic glass workers. 
Splendid work is done by the women’s label 
league. The label committee of the central body 
is compiling a book for distribution. This book 
will contain list of all union-made goods on sale 
in this city. 

Logansport.—O. P. Smith and Mrs. Dora Smith: 

The unions in this city are making steady prog- 
ress. A Labor Day association has been formed 
and we expect to have the biggest Labor Day cele- 
bration ever held in the State. The railway 
brotherhoods will join the American Federation 
of Labor organizations in this event. Work is 
more plentiful than last month. 

Muncie.—W. S. Porter: 

Union men are steadily employed. Wages and 
conditions are much better for union men than for 


the non-unionists. Nearly all organized trades 
have obtained increase in wages without strike. 
Unorganized workers still receive the same wages. 
The unions are watching the political parties and 
we are going after the political scalp of some can- 
didates. The union labels are demanded. 

South Bend.—]. W. Peters: 

All unions are pushing the work of organization 
with a greater energy than ever before. Condi- 
tions among unorganized workers are deplorable, 
especially in the factories. Nearly all organized 
building trades secured substantial increase in 
wages. The typographical union also was suc- 
cessful in obtaining advance in wages. At this 
writing we have two strikes in this city—the leather 
workers and textile workers. Otherwise all 
trades are steadily employed. The following 
unions organized during the month: Bakers, 
butchers, women’s label league, and ice wagon 
men. Rubber workers are forming unions. 

Terre Haute.—Arthur Wiley: 

Organized trades in fair shape and steadily em- 
ployed. Mine workers are on strike at this writ- 
ing. Cooks, waiters and autochauffeurs are organ- 
izing. 

Vincennes.—John C. Mayes: 

Condition of organized labor is getting better; 
work is picking up. Wages have been increased 
in some cases without any trouble. All unions 
have held their own during the winter months. 
There is much activity in the building trades. The 
board of trade of this city has taken a new lease of 
life and a large factory fund is available. In afew 
months we expect to see new factories and new 
buildings going up. Central labor union and all 
affiliated locals are also adding new zeal, and more 
interest is taken in the labor movement than for 
some time. Matters politically throughout the 
State are taking on a broader shape and the old 
political parties will have to look farther than they 
have ever before in putting up men for candidates 
who will gain the support of labor. The central 
labor union is actively pushing all union labels. 


IOWA. 


Burlingion.—George Young: 

The high cost of living has caused labor to sit up 
and take notice. This is especially true of the un- 
organized workers, who receive much lower wages 
than the union men in this city. Outlook for the 
building trades is fine. Through the efforts of 
Organizer Geo. Moorehead, the membership of 
unions here has more than doubled. All indica- 
tions point to continued steady increase in mem- 
bership of all unions. Garment workers are organ- 
izing. The only strike here is the leather workers 
and the outlook is promising for them. We are 
booming all union labels with splendid success. 

Des Mownes.—G. F. Moorehead: 

Work has been steady throughout the entire 
year. All organized labor in good shape. Wages 
have increased on an average 15 per cent for or- 
ganized workers, without strike. There is a 
scarcity of skilled mechanics. Millmen organ- 
ized at Burlington with fifty-two members. Have 
painters’ union of Fairfield under way. 

Dubuque.—Simon Miller: 

Work is steady in all lines. Factories, mills, 
shops, and building trades are all busy. Team- 
sters have obtained 50 cents per week increase 
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in wages. All building trades are asking increased 
wages this season. Organized trades have by far 
the best conditions here. Freight handlers and 
clerks of freight houses are organizing. 

Keokuk.—J. C. Karle: 

Organized labor is in fair shape. Work is steady. 
A number of speakers have addressed the union 
men of thiscity urging them to insist on the union 
labels at all times. 


Waterloo.—E. G. Pullen: 

Work is plentiful in all lines. Organized trades 
in good shape. Leather workers are on strike at 
this writing. Teamsters are organizing. 


KANSAS. 

Independence.—C. H. Adams: 

Organized labor in good condition and steadily 
employed. Lathers formed union recently. 

Mulberry.—Hugh. Bevans: 

Building trades are steadily employed. Union 
men get on the average $3 per day, while the wages 
of the non-union man are $1.75 per day. Carpen- 
ters, teamsters, and painters are organizing. 

Pittsburg.—G. W. Winkler and C. O. Churchill: 

All building trades are busy in spite of the sus- 
pension of work by the miners. Al] trades are well 
organized and conditions are fair. Unskilled lab- 
orers are mostly unorganized. Boilermakers and 
helpers secured increase in wages without strike. 
Plumbers and a federal union are organizing. 

Topeka.—W. E. Bryan: 

Condition of organized labor is much better in 
every way than the unorganized. Employment is 
very uncertain and the advertisements to the effect 
that there is a shortage of mechanics here, tend to 
make this condition still worse. We are now agi- 
tating for the early closing for retail clerks. Union 
men are not buying at stores which remain open 


after 6.30. 
KENTUCKY. 

Louisville.—Peter Campbell: 

Union men are securing shorter hours and higher 
wages than the unorganized] workers. The unor- 
ganized tobacco stemmers employed by the Amer- 
ican Tobacco Company are on strike demanding 
better sanitary conditions and better wage scale. 
Three thousand five hundred employes are in- 
volved. The company refuses to concede the de- 
mands and have procured 500 strike-breakers who 
are working under police protection. The strikers 
are not organized. Painters’ union gained for its 
members increase of 5 cents per hour without 
strike, Carpenters have made demand for 40 cents 
per hour and do not expect any trouble in enforc- 
ing the scale, as there is demand for union car- 

nters, Hodcarriers and building laborers have 

ormed unions. Hoisting engineers and iron 
workers areorganizing. Printing trades are doing 
effective work for the union labels 


Newport.—J. M. Albrecht: 

Condition of organized labor good. Machinists, 
plumbers, and carpenters are adding new mem- 
bers right along. Union men have steady employ- 
ment, but this is not the case with the unorgan- 
ized. There isa feeling of unrest among the men 
working under non union contractors. Painters 
and decorators signed up a three-year contract 
and secured increase in wages without strike. The 
eight-hour workday on all State work has be- 
come a law, although the governor did not sign 


the bill. This bill was endorsed by the State Fed 
eration of Labor and the unions of the State 
Retail clerks are organizing. 

Paducah.—R. M. Miles: 

Condition of organized labor continues to im- 
prove. Work is steady for most trades. Leather 
workers won their strike for the eight-hour day 
and 15 per cent increase in wages. One new union 
was organized during the month and have three 
others under way. 


MAINE, 


Portland.—H. 1. McKinley: 

State of employment is above the average. We 
have obtained agreements whereby conditions, 
hours, and wages have been much improved. 
These were secured without trouble. Union men 
work the eight-hour day, while the unorganized 
still have nine and ten hour day. The wages of 
the unorganized workers are 25 per cent lower 
than the union scale. Two city ordinances and 
severa! State laws have become effective recently. 
Portable and hoisting engineers and teamsters are 
organizing. Machinists are forming unions. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Athol.—H., M. Pike: 

Organized men are working under fair condi- 
tions in sanitary shops. The unorganized workers 
have fair conditions, although not in any way up 
to the standard of the union men. Union men are 
enjoying steady work, but some of the non-union 
factories afford only uncertain work. Union men 
work fifty-four hour week, while the unorganized 
work sixty hours per week. Machinists are de- 
manding the eight-hour day and expect to win 
this demand. Barbers are organizing. 

Chicopee.—J. F. Murphy: . 

Condition of organized labor fair. Work steady 
in all lines. The mayor of this city is in favor of 
union labor and has declared that all city work 
will be done by union labor. Textile workers are 
organizing. 

Fitchburg.—Robert L. Walsh: 

Outlook is bright for union men. Work is 
steady. Combmakers and teamsters are organ- 
izing. We are working for the labels at all times. 


Hyde Park.—Edward F. Brennan: 

Since the organization of the men employed on 
the New York, New Haven and Hartford Rail- 
road, the officials have granted the request of the 
men for eight-hour workday. A demand for 
increased wages is contemplated by the men and 
to stop this demand the officials put the machinists 
on five days per week schedule; a'so the men em- 
ployed in car shops. Other trades have steady 
employment. We urge the patronage of all union 
labels, 

Mansfield.—C. H. Sturtevant: 

Work is steady. Union men work forty-four- 
hour week while the non-union men work fifty- 
two hours per week. Freight handlers and 
machinists are organizing. 

North Adams.—E. R. Stein: 

Condition of organized labor steadily improving. 
Carpenters expect to get their demand for 50 cents 
per day increase without strike. Textile, cotton, 
and woolen industries steady. Arecent law of the 
State provides that notice of strike must be pub- 
lished in an advertisement for help, if strike 
exists, 
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Pitisfield.—John B. Mickle: 

Organized labor in pretty good shape. The un- 
organized workers seem to be very discontented 
and are coming into the unions. The master 
builders are working non-union men but are losing 
work by this policy. Carpenters obtained increase 
of 3% cents per hour after May first. Organiza- 
tions are making steady gain in this city. There 
is a good demand for all union labels. 


Quincy.—Chas. W. Hanscom: 

Organized labor has held its own. All unions 
are increasing membership. Building trades have 
steady work; in fact all lines excepting ship build- 
ing, are steadily employed. Carpenters secured 
increased wages and Saturday afternoon off. 
Plumbers will secure increased wages and Satur- 
day half day after May first. Painters and retail 
clerks have organized. Stone masons and hod- 
carriers are forming unions. 

South Framingham.—Chas. A. Hawkins: 

Work is steady and conditions are good for 
organized workers. Carpenters and plumbers se- 
cured increased wages and shorter workday with- 
out strike this spring. Central labor union com- 
mittee is doing good work for all union labels. 


Spring field.—Wm. J. Murphy: 

Organized trades in good shape. There are quite 
a number of unorganized workers here, mostly 
women employed in the textile industries. Union 
molders secured advance of 25 cents per day with 
one year’s agreement. Brewers obtained increase 
ot from $1 to $1.50 perweek. Bottlers and drivers 
secured the eight hour day and increase in wages 
April first. Stationary firemen, machinists, and 
laundry workers are organizing. 


MICHIGAN. 


Flint.—John A. C. Menton: 

Organized laborin fairshape. All trades steadily 
employed at this time. A number of mass meet- 
ings have been held and have been well attended. 
The uni®ns are increasing in membership. Have 
one new union under way. 


Grand Rapids.—H. A. Sinclair and W. O. 
Marrin: 

A number of new unions have been organized 
within the past three months. Painters obtained 
25 cents per day increase in wages. Finishers 
secured 10 per cent increase, and sheet metal trades 
15 per cent increase in wages. A label league is 
being organized. Cabinetmakers with 768 mem- 
bers, machine hands with 648, finishers with 300 
members, also hodcarriers and stationary firemen 
are organizing. 


Kalamazoo.—F. H. Ellis: 

Condition of organized labor was never better. 
All skilled trades are organized, but unskilled 
workers have no trade organization yet. Work is 
steady. Skilled mechanics work eight and nine 
hour day, while the unorganized, unskilled 
workers work ten-hour day. All union labels are 
pushed tothe front. Papermakers, bookbinders, 
and clerks are organizing. 


Lansing.—\l,. B. Morris: 

There is good demand for men in all industries, 
both skilled and unskilled. The demand for labor 
in this city was never better. Have organized 
machinists and glass workers. Sheet metal work- 
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ers and plasterers are ready to organize. Alto- 
gether the outlook for organized labor is better 
than for a long time past. 

Saginaw.—W. Ferris: 

Organized labor in good condition. The miners, 
however, are not enjoying steady employment, as 
there is only one mine running steadily. There is 
a scarcity of journeymen mechanics in some in- 
dustries. Comparing the wages and sanitary con- 
ditions of organized workers with the unorganized 
we see a considerable difference in the two. Am 
trying to organize a federal union among the 
trades where there are not enough journeymen to 
form a local of their trade. We are agitating and 
advertising a brand of flour, which is union- 
labeled product. 


MINNESOTA. 


Red Wing.—Wm. Schilling: 

All organized trades in good shape and working 
steadily except painters, who are out on strike de- 
manding 34 cents per hour. Carpenters obtained 
five cents per hour increase which makes their 
scale 37% cents per hour. Barbers formed union 
during the month. Coopers are organizing. 


St. Cloud.—l,; R. Porter: 

All organized trades in good shape and steadily 
employed. We do all we can to push the union 
labels to the front. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Vicksburg.—M. Hoxie: 

Organized workers are enjoying satisfactory 
conditions and steady work. Condition of work- 
ers in industries where there are no organizations 
are decidedly below the standard of the organized. 
There is increased demand for the union labels. 


MISSOURI. 


Charleston.—W. L,. Simpson: 

Union carpenters have steady work, but the 
non-union men in the same trade do not have 
steady employment. As yet we have no other 
trades in line but the carpenters, but we hope to 
see others fall in line. 

Marshall.—A. M. Rock: 

Organized labor in prosperous condition and 
steadily gaining in membership. cn, re- 
cently obtained increase of § cents per hour. Em- 
ployment is steady. Carpenters of Slater are 
organizing. 

Poplar Biuff.—John Elkins: 

Work is steady in all industries. Organized 
labor seems to be making rapid progress. Some 
trades have reduced the workday this spring. 
Retail clerks have organized. Teamsters and 
bartenders are organizing. We do everything 
possible to push the union labels to the front. 


St. Louis.—H. B. Perham: 

Railroad telegraphers here are fairly well 
organized. Commercial telegraphers about one- 
third organized. Wages on railroads have increased 
from 6 to 12 percent. Very good demand for the 
union labels here. Work is steady in all lines. 


MONTANA, 
Missoula.—C. O. Young: 
Practically every branch of industry here is or- 


ganized. Wages, hours, and conditions of union 
men are good. Logging camps around these parts 
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are not organized. Employment is steady. Team- 
sters have increased wages from $3 per day to 
$3.25. The unorganized workers consist mostly of 
unskilled workers. Retail clerks are organizing. 
Building trades council was formed recently, also 
a federal union. Have good prospects of organiz- 
ing carpenters and a federal union at Stevensville. 
Considerable agitation of the union label question 
has been noticed in recent months. 


Roundup.—A. D. Hornaday: 

We have practically no unorganized workers 
here. Painters are the only trade not inthe union 
and this is because there are not enough of them 
to hold a charter. The master painters are paying 
the union scale of wages. In all other industries, a 
man can not get employment unless he carries a 
— card. There is quite a demand for all union 

abels. 


NEBRASKA. 

Hastings.—F. C. Scott: 

Organized labor making steady gain in member- 
ship. The union men command a much higher 
scale of wages than the unorganized workers re- 
ceive. Printers are trying for the eight-hour day. 
They have already signed this with one employer. 
All organized trades are agitating for a general 
eight-hour day. Hope to report iron molders or- 
ganized next month. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Concord.—Chas. J. French: 

Work is very steady, but wages are not increasing 
with the cost of living. Organized working condi- 
tions are far in advance of the unorganized. The 
merchants in our city are now handling more 
union labeled goods than ever before. 

Nashua.—John J. Coyne: 

It is surprising that some of the unorganized 
workers can not see wherein they are harming 
themselves by remaining outside the ranks of organ- 
ization, when they have a constant object lesson 
before them in the superiority of the condition of 
union men as compared with the decidedly lower 
standard of the non-unionist. Work is fairly steady 
at thistime. There is increased demand for all 
union labels and the printers especially have been 
active in this work. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Red Bank,—John H. Dey: 

All union men are working. Work is plentiful 
in all industries. Organized trades have far better 
conditions than the unorganized. 


NEW YORK. 


Batavia.—J. T. McLaughlin: 

Work is steady and conditions good for union 
men. Organized trades work shorter workday 
than the unorganized. Union men work the eight- 
hour day. 


Hudson.—Alburtis Nooney and DeWitt Miller: 

Work is steady for organized trades. All union 
men enjoying good conditions. Carpenters won 
strike for the eight-hour day after being out one 
week. Painters got advance of 25 cents per day 
without strike. The union label agitation is car- 
ried on and good work has been done by distribu- 
tion of union label circulars. 


Middletown.—Arthur M. Phillip: 
State of employment very good. Painters secured 
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advance of 25 cents per day on April first without 
strike. Am organizing the retail clerks. 

Newburgh.—John Rothery: 

Organized labor in good shape. Employment in 
building trades improving. All union men are 
looking forward to our new labor hall. Textile 
workers had slight trouble about a non-union man, 
but after three days’ strike the man took out a 
card in the union. The textile workers are stronger 
than ever. Slate roofers have union under way. 

Norwich.—W. E. Miner: 

Conditions here are good and steadily growing 
better. Labor is demanding its just dues and as 
result of agitation is getting them. Wages of men 
engaged on street work were advanced recently. 
Textile workers have formed union during the 
month. Have one new union under way. 

Tarryiown.—J. Hopkinson: 

With organized trades everything is going 
smoothly, but unorganized workers are in bad 
shape. Workissteady for allindustries. Lathers 
are organizing. 

Warsaw.—Charles M. Olds: 

Condition of organized labor is slowly improving. 
Painters obtained increase of 25 cents per day over 
last year’sscale. Organized workers are far ahead 
of the unorganized. Carpenters are organizing. 
All trades are working steadily. 


White Plains.—Joseph G. Knapp: 

All building trades are in splendid shape. About 
99 per cent oF the workers here are organized. All 
trades are working in harmony and support each 
other in all matters pertaining to the other’s inter- 
est. Central labor union is doing good work. 
Work is steady. The demand for labor is greater 
atthistimethan the supply. Plumbersand steam- 
fitters struck for $4.50 per day. After a week’s 
strike they compromised on $4.25 with two years’ 


agreement. Union men receive about $1 more per 
day than the unorganized workers. Barbers are 
organizing. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Asheville.—O. R. Jarrett: ad 

Work is steady and the outlook is good for 
steady work during the season. Organized labor 
in good condition. Several trades are talking or- 
ganization and hope to report some new unions in 
line soon. We demand the union labels at all 
times. 

Hendersonville.—W. V. Justus: 

We have two unions here, carpenters and brick 
and stone masons. Plumbers have organized 
during the month. Have painters’ union under 
way. Work is steady for all union men. 

Salisbury.—\,. H. Donkel: 

Organized trades in this section in good shape. 
Union men have secured fair agreements and satis- 
factory raise in wages. Work is steady. The 
unions contemplate having a full ticket in the fall 
election and we hope to see our candidates win. 


OHIO. 


Athens.—Michael Collins: 

Condition of organized labor good, although not 
quite what it should be, but we hope to get all 
workers in line soon. Miners are well organized. 


Wages have improved, in some cases through 
strike. 


























Bellair.—E. E. Tharp: 

All trades thoroughly organized except black- 
smiths and hodcarriers. Work is steady in all in- 
dustries. Carpenters and joiners, painters, paper- 
hangers and coal miners obtained increased wages 
without strike. Retail clerks’ new agreement calls 
for shorter hours; the majority of merchants have 
signed the agreement. Label league and hod- 
carriers are organizing. 

Cambridge.—Chas. F. Baughman: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Printers se- 
cured slight increase in wages. Outside carpen- 
ters established the eight-hour day. Millmen got 
the nine-hour day, without strike. Unorganized 
clerks and engineers are subject to long hours for 
small pay. Through the efforts of teamsters’ 
union, union labor is employed throughout in the 
construction of a new church edifice here. The 
mayor of the city gave preference to union labor 
in his appointments. 

Canton.—O. M. Patterson: 

Most of the organized trades are in good shape. 
Steel and tin workers were discharged because of 
organizing. The mills have now posted notice of 
the opening of mill strictly non-union. Work is 
steady in all lines. Railroads have increased 
wages without strike. Tinners organized during 
the month. Garment workers are organizing. 

Cincinnatt,—Fr@nk L,. Rist: 

Conditions, wages, and hours of union men are 
far superior to the conditions of the unorganized. 
Employment is steady, generally speaking. Build- 
ing trades look forward to a prosperous season. 
Granite pavers obtained 55 cents per day increase 
in wages. Metal polishers and press assistants are 
involved in small strikes. Watchmen have or- 
ganized. Riggers, retail grocery clerks, and piano 
workers are organizing. 

Cleveland.—Michael Goldsmith: 

Work is plentiful and steady in all industries. 
Skilled mechanics in all lines are indemand. A 
number of trades have increased wages without 
strike. The uniors are getting together more 
closely than ever before, and we expect to dosome 
great organization work, All unions are increas- 
ing in membership and working in harmony. 

Columbus.—las. T. Liddy: 

This city, so far, is poorly organized. Wages 
are increasing slowly. Street-car men organized 
with a membership of between 500 or 600 men 
during the month. This will, no doubt, awaken a 
good many of the men to the facts about organiza- 
tion. Work is fairly steady. 

Coshocton.—Chas. W. Brownfield: 

Organized trades in splendid shape, enjoying 
fair hours and good wages. This is not true of the 
unorganized and it is hard to understand why 
some of them are so slow in grasping the benefits 
of organization. Commencing April first carpen-. 
ters started the eight-hour workday with slight in- 
crease over the wages they received for the nine- 
hour workday. This was secured without strike. 
Painters obtained increase’of 25 cents per day and 
work nine-hour day. The demand for union-made 
goods is steadily increasing. Retail clerks organ- 
ized during the month, and we look forward toa 
strong organization among them, as the members 
are most enthusiastic. 

Tronton.—Jas. F. Hayes: 


Work is steady in all industries. Organized 
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labor in good shape. Good work is done for the 
union labels and the demand is steadily increasing. 

Jackson.—J. D. Williams: 

Condition of organized labor good. State of em- 
ployment good in this vicinity. Blacksmiths and 
blast furnacemen are organizing. There is good 
demand for all union labels. 


Marietta.—Wm. F. Debold: 

Union men enjoying good conditions and steady 
work. Nothing newto report at this time. We 
demand the union labels at all times. 

Middletown. Henry W. Naegele: 

Business was never better, especially in the 
building trades. Wages and conditions for union 
men are better than ever. Condition of unorgan- 
ized labor, however, is unsettled. Machinists and 
lathers organized during the month. Have several 
new unions under way. 

Nelsonville.—Chris Evans: 

The condition of labor among the organized 
mine workers good. Building trades, however, 
could be better. Very little work is being done in 
the mines this month on account of the pending 
settlement of the miners and operators as to wages 
and conditions. Political candidates are already 
busy and the workers should stand by their friends 
and defeat their enemies. 

Newark,.—J. W. Adams: 

All organized workers are doing well as regards 
wages, hours, and sanitary working conditions. 
Work is more plentiful at this time than for the 
past two years. No strikes to report excepting the 
one of the machinists on the B. & O. railroad. We 
hope for an early adjustment of this difficulty. 
Have several new unions under way. 

Piqua.—Frank Grimshaw: 

Organized labor in fair shape. Work is steady 
in all industries. Stove mounters are on strike at 
the Favorite Stove and Range Company. Hope to 
— several new unions organized next month. 
All union labels are pushed. 

Spring field.—C. W. Rich: 

The trade union movement in this city is enjoy- 
ing an era of prosperity probably greater than at 
any time in its history. Organization after organi- 
zation has been adding to its membership roll 
until at the present time there are a number of 
100 per cent unions in the city. Several crafts 
have negotiated increased wage schedules and 
better working conditions. The typographical 
union has obtained an increase of $1 per week; 
painters and decorators, 5 cents more on the hour; 
telegraphers, 7% per cent increase; clerks, better 
working conditions, including half-holiday; city 
government has adopted ution scale of wages for 
all employes. In addition to this several crafts are 
negotiating new wage scales and better working 
conditions. There is little likelihood of strike 
resulting from same. The trade union movement 
has precipitated a fight against the renomination 
and re-election of Harry Brenner, Republican 
representative in the State assembly from this 
county. Mr. Brenner has served the corporations 
at all times, his last move being to kill the 
Employers’ Liability Bill. Work is above the 
average, and in some of the crafts more men 
could be used. Non-union men are manifesting 
a disposition to get within the fold of the union, 
and organization committees are experiencing 
little difficulty in securing applicants. Our label 


| 
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work has been good, close watch being maintained 
to see that union men purchase only labeled 
products, while notoriously unfair products are 
kept down to a minimum; in fact, a number of 
such articles have no sale in the city. 


Toronto.—I. G. Mushrush: 

State of employment here showed steady im- 
provement during the month. All industries 
steadily employed. Carpenters obtained increase 
of 25 cents per day efter a strike lasting two or 
three days. The demand for the union labels 
shows steady increase. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Ardmore.—D. N. Ferguson: 

Organized labor was never in better shape. The 
unions are making steady progress. Work, how- 
ever, is not steady, and on account of this the un- 
organized workers are in very demoralized con- 
dition. No strikes to report. Carpenters, brick- 
masons, aud painters obtained increase of 5 cents 
per hour since last report without trouble. Label 
league and firemen are organizing. 

Baritlesville.—Geo. McConnell: 

Conditions are good for union men. All organ- 
ized trades are steadily employed. Unorganized 
trades are working long hours for 20 per cent 
lower wages than the union men receive. About 90 
per cent of the workers here are organized. There 
1s an increasing demand for all union labeled 
goods. 

Chickasha.—A. W. Bennett: 

Work is steady in all organized industries. Or- 
ganized labor in good shape. Unorganized workers 
are being aroused to the necessity of organization. 
Painters obtained increase of 20 per cent in wages 
without strike. All union men are enjoying the 
benefits of shorter hours, and higher wages than 
they received before organizing. Hodcarriers 
have organized. Laundry workers and meat cut- 
ters are forming unions. 

Guthrie.—G. P. Lashbrook: 

Conditions are very good in most organized 
trades. About 50 per cent of the building trades 
are organized. We succeeded in having inserted 
in a number of city contracts, a clause to the effect 
that the work shall be done by union men. Good 
work is done for the union labels. A federal union 
will likely be organized. 

Oklahoma City.—D. F. Harrington: 

Work is steady in this city. As result of strike, 
the organized workers have advanced wages from 
$1.65 to $2 per day and now working from eight 
to ten hours a day, whereas they formerly worked 
nine and ten hours at $1.35 to $1.75 perday. A 
federal union has been organized at Norman and 
icemen also have formed union. Glove workers, 
clerks, blacksmiths, sand dippers, bakery drivers 
and telephone girls are organizing. Through the 
efforts of the joint legislative board of the State 
Federation, Farmer’s Union and Railroad Orders, 
a number of bills favorable to the interests of the 
workers have been enacted, at the last session of 
legislature. 

Okmulgee.—G. L. Hunter: 

Union men are securing better wages and hours 
than the unorganized workers. Painters received 
increase of 2% cents per hour without strike. 
Employment is fairly steady, but a number of men 





have been laid off recently. A carpenters’ union 
at Henrietta was organized recently. Teamsters, 
cooks, waiters, laundry workers, and retail clerks 
are organizing. 

Thomas.—H. A. Ward: 

Condition of organized labor good. We have had 
no strikes. As soon asthe carpenters organized 
they secured the nine hour day and increase of 5 
cents an hour. A federal union with a member- 
ship of sixty was organized during the month. 
Have clerks and barbers under way. All the boys 
patronize union made and union labeled goods. © 

Wilburion.—S. M. Boydston: — 

Work is steady in all industries, excepting the 
miners. All work here is on the eight-hour basis. 
This of course applies only to the organized work- 
ers, who are far in advance of the unorganized, not 
only as regards hours, but wages and conditions 
also. We look for the coal miners’ trouble to be 
adjusted soon. The union labels are generally 


demanded. 
OREGON. 

Portland.—Mrs. ,. Gee and Wm. Noffke: 

Organized labor making rapid strides. All or- 
ganizations are growing steadily. The unorgan- 
ized workers realize that the union is their only 
help in making for better conditions. Employ- 
ment steady. Everyone working. Most building 
trades have asked for increased wages. The unions 
are trying to make the eight-hour workday gen- 
eral throughout the State. Laundry workers and 
clerks are likely to organize. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 

Akron.—D. S. Smith: 

Organized labor in fair shape. Conditions are 
not so good for unorganized workers. The cigar- 
makers are the only organized workers in this vi- 
cinity so far. There are, however, prospects of 
other workers cuming in line soon. Weare boom- 
ing all union labels. 

Allentown —Chas. M. Rehrig: 

Work is steady. Street-car men obtained in- 
crease of 1 cent perhour. Hodcarriers and build- 
ing laborers, painters and paperhangers are 
organizing. 

Ashland.—Geo. W. Keller: 

Employment is fairiy steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is decidedly better than the condi- 
tion of the unorganized. Wages have been 
bettered without strike. Hope to get tinsmiths 
and plumbers organized soon. 


Berwick.—H. W. Cope: 

The unions are maintaining fair wages and fair 
conditions for the members. The unorganized 
workers have suffered wage reduction to the point 
of starvation almost. Work is not very steady. 

Bethlehem.—H. F. Detweiler: 

Organized labor in fair shape. Work is steady. 
Painters are organizing. The union labels are 
demanded. 

Butler,—Chas. M. Myers: 

Work is steady in all lines. Condition of or- 
ganized labor very good. There is little room for 
improvement in conditions of union men in this 
section. Barbers’ union gained increased wages 
after strike of one week. They are making rapid 
gains in membership since the strike. The union 
label league reports steady increase in the demand 
for the union labels. 




















Easton.—Wm. Slaybecker: 

Condition of organized labor is much better than 
the condition of the unorganized. Work is fairly 
steady. Bricklayers are talking organization. 

Erie.—Theodore Eichhorn: 

A metal trades council has been formed during 
the month. Hodcarriers and building laborers or- 
ganized with a large membership. A union label 
league has also been organized and we expect good 
results. 

McSherrysiown.—L,. E. Topper: 

Industrial conditions fair in this city. Employ- 
ment, however, is only half time. A vigorous 
agitation for the union labels has been set on foot 
by the unions and we look for satisfactory results. 


Meadville.—Geo. S. Wagner: 

Union men are enjoying good conditions and 
steady employment. Union label league is being 
formed. 

Monongahela.—M. W. Forester: 

Conditions here have been very unsettled be- 
cause of the miners’ suspension of work. Present 
indications point toa speedy settlement. In some 
branches work is fairly steady. Clerks in a neigh- 
boring city have formed union. 

Oil City.—P. J. Walsh: 

Organized labor in fair shape. All trades steadily 
emploved, but organized workers get from 50 
cents to $1 more per day than the unorganized. 
Barbers were successful in strike for shorter work - 
day. Building trades will endeavor to put the 
eight. hour day in effect this season. Typograph- 
ical union succeeded in raising their scale from 
$15 to $16.50 per week without trouble. Painters, 
paperhangers. tin and sheet metal workers are re- 
organizing. Molders have made splendid gain in 
membership during the month. 

Philadelphia,—Ww. J. Boyle: 

Employment is becoming steadier. Organized 
labor is in much better shape than the unorganized 
workers, Street-car men have settled their strike 
with increased wages. Cigarmakers and hatters 
are actively pushing their union labels. The hel- 
mets of the city police will hereafter bear the union 
label. Boilermakers, machinists, and blacksmiths 
have organized. 


Pittsburg —A. E. Ireland: 

There is no comparison possible between the 
organized workers and the unorganized. For years 
the various manufacturing plants employing or- 
ganized workers have had the shorter workday, 
while in the unorganized shops the long workday 
with poor wages prevails. Business in the building 
trades increasing and conditions are good. Efh- 
ployment generally plentiful in all trades Splen- 
did progress is made by the retail clerks in per- 
fecting their organization in this district. Women’s 
label league is doing excellent work. The“director 
of public works recently announced that none but 
union men would be employed in the various 
branches of employment under his jurisdiction. 
Longshoremen have reorganized. Chauffeurs also 
have organized. A number of new organizations 
are about to be formed. 


Potisville —Jere Brennan and S. M. Glover: 

Organized trades in fair shape. Employment 
is very unsteady, and this condition, combined 
with the excessively high prices of food, make 
times very hard for many of the workers. Unor- 
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ganized workers of course can not in any way com- 
pare with the conditions secured through organized 
effort. 


Sharon.—l,. M. Snyder: 

Employment has been fairly steady for union 
men. Plumbers’ union ig becoming active. Car- 
penters are asking for 25 cents per day increase, 
or a scale of $3.65 per day. Their scale is being 
arbitrated. Painters obtained increase of 25 cents 
per day, making their scale $3.50 per day. loot- 
blacks are lining up for organization. 

Spring City.—Henry J. Diehl: 

here are very few unorganized workers here. 
Nearly all are organized and conditions are good. 
Work is fairly steady. 

Titusville.—John Hemphill: 

Condition of organized labor satisfactory. Car- 
penters will work the eight hour day after May 
first. All union labels are demanded. 

Wilkes-Barre.—Rufus B. Eaton. 

Organized labor in flourishing condition. Nearly 
every one here is steadily employed. Building 
lines have plenty of work. Union label committee 
is actively working at all times. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Providence,—Charles H. Lee. 

Mechanics generally are organized and enjoying 
good conditions. Unskilled laborers are unorpan- 
ized and in poor shape. Work is steady. New 
State law prohibits children from working even. 
ings. Jewelry workers and upholsterers have 
formed unions. Have another local of jewelry 
workers under way. ; 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 


Columbia.—Wwm. J. Smith: 

Conditions are good and employment steady. 
Shop employes on the Southern Railroad received 
increased wages and better conditions. The ini- 
tiative, referendum, and the recall form of gov- 
ernment was carried at special election by twenty- 
nine to one. All union labels are boomed. ; 


TEXAS. 


Abilene.—W. T. Scarborough: 

All union men are at work. The organized 
workers are far ahead of the unorganized. Paint- 
ers organized recently. The union labels are de- 
manded by all union men. 


Beaumont.—R. §S. Greer: 

State of employment is somewhat uncertain at 
this time. Union men are working under union 
wage scale, while the unorganized have had to 
suffer wage reduction and work long hours. Stage 
employes organized during month. We have a 
strong union label league. 

Denison.—H. Kachel and B. F. Shearod: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
is steady. One new union under way in Galves- 
ton, another in Ft Worth, and one in this city. 
Good demand for all union labels. 


Dallas.—R. H. Campbell: 

Organized labor doing very well. There is a 
good deal of work in building lines and all trades 
seem to be busy. Unorganized workers are in 
fearful condition. In no instances have their 
wages been increased, and some of them are work- 
ing from ten to twelve hours per day, while the 
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older men are constantly being discharged and 
whenever it is possible boys and girls are put in 
their places. Typographical union has just suc- 
ceeded in establishing an increase of 13 cents an 
hour in newspaper scale for the day force without 
strike. Overtime pay has been increased and 
machine operators advanced scale 50 cents per 
shift. Three daily papers granted this. Leather 
workers on horse good are on strike. Situation 
shows daily improvement throughout the State. 
The cities of Dallas and Waco are the only ones 
which have not yet settled their strike. Benefit 
ball by the central labor union netted $400 for the 
strikers. A building trades section has been 
formed. 

Greenville.—T. M. Kerbow: 

The trades assembly has outlined plan for organi- 
zation work and we expect to show good results. 
Teamsters’ union is under way. 

Lubbock.—W. P. Price: 

This is a new town and there are but few organi- 
zations here as yet. The trades that have organized 
have secured good conditions. Carpenters have 
secured eight-hour day and scale of 40 cents per 
hour May first. We hope to organize a trades 
assembly during the year. Work is steady. 
Barbers will probably organize shortly. 

Palestine.—C. R. Angell: 

Practically all organized labor is steadily em- 
ployed and under good conditions. A good many 
of the unions have obtained increased wages. 
Nearly all candidates for city and county offices 
have declared themselves friendly to organized 
labor. Steam engine:rs and painters and paper- 
hangers have formed unions. Bartenders and 
teamsters are organizing. 

Quanah.—R. F. Southall: 

Organized labor making steady progress. Wages 
have been increased. Work is steady in all lines. 
Unskilled laborers organized recently. Teamsters 
and painters are organizing. The unions will try 
to get the eight-hour day as a State law. 


Teague.—G. E. Stoy: 

All trades are fully organized. I expect to organ- 
ize a federal union and this will make our city 100 
per cent organized. Work is steady in all indus- 
tries excepting the railroad trades. We have a 
trades council which can accomplish things. Two 
new unions were organized during month. Have 
federal union under way. A splendid line of union 
labeled goods are to be found on sale in this city. 


Terrell.—Wm. H. Hoylman: 

Employment is scarceand uncertain. Unorgan- 
ized labor in very poor shape, but the condition of 
organized labor is very good when we take trade 
conditions into consideration. Boilermakers se- 
cured through strike an increase to 40 cents per 
hour, their former scale was 37% and the nine- 
hour workday, where they formerly worked ten 
hours. Shirtwaist and laundry workers and boiler- 
makers are organizing. 


Waco.—John R. Spencer and J. C. Hill: 

Excepting the trades that are on strike at this 
writing, all trades have steady work. Painters are 
out for union shop; leather workers for the eight- 
hour day. Organized trades in good condition. 
The unorganized workers are comingin line. The 
next annual convention of the State Federation of 
Labor will be held in Waco. Hope to get team- 


sters and a federal union in line soon. Our State 
Labor Bureau is doing excellent work for labor 
throughout the State. 

Wichita Falls.—C. B. McConnell: 

All trades steadily employed. Cooks, waiters, and 
a federal union are organizing. 


VERMONT. 

Barre.—Alexander Ironside: 

Organized labor in first class shape here. Ma- 
chinists expect to secure eight-hour day. This will 
make Barre an eight-hour city. City employes 
now receive the same pay for forty-nine hours 
work that they formerly did for fifty-three hour 
week. This shorter workday was obtained through 
the advent of a labor mayor. All unions labels are 
pushed. 

Bellows Falis.—J. P. Fitzgerald: 

Work is steady in most industries. Papermakers 
are on strike at this writing. Condition of un- 
organized labor is very poor; their-wages ,are not 
up to the standard of the union men. 

Brattleboro.—Job Long: 

Union men enjoy the shorter workday and 
Saturday half-holiday, while the unorganized 
workers here work ten-hour day six days a week. 
Work is steady. The recently organized union of 
painters obtained increased wages for its mem- 
bers. Organized two new unions during the month. 
Have union of barbers under way. 

Burlington.—George Wilkin: 

Condition of organized labor is decidedly better 
than the condition of unorganized labor. Wages 
show some increase this year. Most industries have 
steady employment. Mill men obtained agreement 
recently. Hope toreport organization of engineers, 
laundry workers, and a federal union soon. We de- 
mand the union labels at all times. 

Hardwick.—Robert Honeyford: 

Conditions here are very good. All trades are 
organized but the printers. We hope to see them 
in line soon. Work is steady. All union labels are 
in demand. 


Lyndonville.—D. A. Gronburg: 

Organized labor in flourishing condition. All 
trades working full time, but there is small de- 
mand for unskilled labor. Union men command 
higher wages and better hours than the un- 
organized workers. 


Newport.—H. P. Sweet: 

Good demand for union men. Railroad train- 
men, conductors, and brakemen secured increased 
wages without strike. Unorganized laborers work 
ten totwelve hours per day for $1 to $1.35 and $1.50 
perday. Union scale for same class of work is 
eight-hours for $1.75 to $2.50 per day. The outlook 
is brigat for yood organization work. Work is 
steady. Trainmen reduced their workday one 
hour and increased wages 25 cent per day without 
strike. During the past six years organized labor 
has steadily advanced wazes of its members and 
reduced the workday, while the unorganized work- 
ers have the same low wages and long workday. 
Carpenters, painters, teamsters, stationary firemen 
and engineers are organizing. 


White River Junclion.—E. D. Biathrow: 

Union men on the railroads have secured 10 per 
cent increase in wages and better conditions with- 
out strike. Masons obtained the eight-hour day at 
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60 cents per hour without trouble. Painters get $3 
for nine hour day. Unorganized trades work ten 
and eleven hours for what they can get. Have 
several new unions under way. Stores carry a full 
line of union- made goods. 


VIRGINIA, 


Richmond.—M. R. Pace and James Brown: 

Organized trades doing well and prospects 
bright for the future. Most trades are generally 
employed. Machinists on several railroads have 
obtained advance in wages without strike. Leather 
workers on horse goods on strike for the eight- 
hour day and same pay and expect to win. The 
fifteenth annual convention of the Virginia State 
Federation of Labor will meet June 7. We look for 
a large attendance of delegates and a successful 
convention. Electrical workers formed union 
recently. 


Roanoke.—James L. Allen: 

Condition of organized labor splendid. All union 
men steadily employed. Railroads have increased 
wages about 8 per cent without strike. In all rail- 
road shops the union men have decided advantage 
over the unorganized workers. All unions are in- 
creasing membership. Good demand for union 
labels. 


WASHINGTON. 


Cle Elum.—R. O. Stine: 

United mine workers are steadily increasing 
their membership. They expect to secure several 
important improvements in their next agreement. 
Sawmill workers have secured nine-hour day 
through agreement. There are very few unorgan- 
ized workers here. Plumbers have organized. 
Retail clerks are forming union. 


Seattle.—Frank W. Cotterill and Chas. W. 
Doyle: 

Spring season opened up brisk in the building 
lines, but there are more men here than can be 
given employment. Most of these men came here 
during the fairand aré unorganized. Condition 
of those who are working in the unorganized 
shops is deplorable. Work was slack during the 
winter, as the season was one of the most severe in 
years. Spring agreements are now being made by 
many of the unions and in some cases slight in- 
crease in wages has been asked for. City council 
granted increase of 25 cents per day to city labor- 
ers. Laundry workers who organized during 
February are doing nicely. Central labor union 
is planning practical organization and will put two 
special organizers in the field to educate the un- 
organized workers. Label league is doing splen- 
did work. 

Tacoma.—Charles Perry Taylor: - 

Unions of barbers, bartenders, cooks, 
waiters are being organized at Ellensburg. 


and 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Clarksburg.—W. R. Talkington: 

Organized labor is slowly but surely gaining. 
The central body had three new affiliations and 
others are preparing to join. Window glass snap- 
pers organized recently. Employment is very 


good. The largest building under construction 
here, which started under non-union conditions 
and ten-hour day, is now being built under union 
conditions and nine-hour day. City council re- 
quires all city printing to bear the union label. 
Have three new unions under way. 

Hansford.—E. B. Vickers: 

Union men are better paid and have better con- 
ditions in every way thantheunorganized. Work 
is steady. Coal miners have secured increased 
wages without strike. 

Huntington,—Jas. E. Verlander and J. H. Crumb: 

All organized trades in good shape and receiving 
good pay. Machinists, blacksmiths, boilermakers, 
and helpers on the Chesapeake and Ohio railroad 
secured increased wages of 7’ per cent without 
strike. These trades work the nine-hourday. Work 
in all branches seems to be on the increase. Brick- 
masons advanced wages 10 cents per hour, hod- 
carriers 614 cents hour increase, carpenters 4 cents 
per hour advance, without trouble. Machinists’ 
helpers and blacksmiths’ helpers are organizing. 


WISCONSIN. 


Corliss. -Otto Wadwitz: 

Molders are thoroughly organized. Machinists 
have three-fourths of the men in their trade in the 
union, Work is steady. Unskilled laborers are 
organizing. 

Fon Du Lac.—James Koenig: 

All trades are pretty steadilyemployed. Organ- 
ized trades in good shape, but there are quite a 
number outside of the ranks of the union men and 
these workers do not have as good conditions. 
Sheet metal and tin workers are organizing. 


Janesville.—Gus Baker: 

Employment is fairly steady in all industries. 
We obtained no improvement in conditions or 
wages without strike. Masons are on strike for 
the eight-hour day. Harness makers are also out 
for the eight-hour day and in:rease in wages. 
Painters formed union during the month. Metal 
workers will most likely organize suc n. 


Rhinelander.—\,. Thompson: 

All organized trades are steadily employed. 
There is greater demand for union labor than sup- 
ply. The union labels are discussed in all meet- 
ings of the trades and labor council. 


WYOMING. 


Cheyenne.—James Buckley: 

Building trades are enjoying steady work with 
bright prospects for a steady summer season. 
Carpenters of Sheridan obtained 10 cents per hour 
increase making their scale 60 cents per hour. 
This was secured without strike. Boilermakers and 
helpers at Sheridan are on strike at this writing. 
Strike-breakers have been imported. Meat cutters 
of Sheridan are organizing. Also bartenders and 
building trades council at Cheyenne, are being 
formed. 


Sheridan.—Thos. Gibson: 

Organized labor throughout the State is in good 
condition. Conditions continue toimprove. Wages 
and hours for union men are far superior to the 
wages of the unorganized workers. Good demand 
for all union labels. 
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CANADA. 


Edmonton, Alberta.—Albert J. Healy: 

Employment steady. Carpenters start work May 
first under new agreement with union shop and 
slight increase in wages as result of strike last 
summer. Printers also obtained increased wages 
May first. Condition of organized labor is decidedly 
better than the unorganized. Trades council and 
bookbinders union has been formed. Tailors and 
several other unions are organizing. 

Lethbridge, Alberia.—J. M. Ritchie: 

Condition of labor here, as compared with other 
places in the province, is good. There are quite a 
number of unorganized workers here still. As re- 
sult. of strike in the building trades we have a 
universal eight-hour day. Organized workers are 
far ahead of the unorganized, who are, in most 
cases, non-English speaking. Laundry workers 
have formed union. Blacksmiths, railway clerks, 
brickmakers, retail clerks, and a federal union are 
organizing. 

Fernie, B. C.—J. C. Gravett: . 

Conditions in the building industries improving. 
Some of the trades have signed new agreements. 
Have two new unions under way. The question of 
Chinese and Japanese immigration is an every- 
day problem here. 

Vancouver, B. C.—A. Letroadec: 

Building trades are enforcing the working-card 
system this year. Plumbers obtained increase of 
50 cents per day as result of one hour strike. 
Leather workers are out on strike for the eight- 
hour day. Sheet metal workers locked out to force 
the open stop. Teamsters and cement workers 
formed unions recently. Civic employes and a 
provincial federation of labor are being organized. 

Moncton, N. B:—J. C. Merrill: 

Work is steady in most branches. Most of the 
trades here are organized. Machinists obtained 
increased wages dating back about one year. 
Organized workers are better paid than the 
unorganized. 

Berlin, Oni.—Otto Zimmer: 

All members of organized labor have been fairly 
busy during the month. Fine weather helped the 
building trades during a busy season. Laborers’ 


union advanced wages 10cents perday. Shoemakers 
were successful in their strike. Union men receive 
about 25 per cent more wages than the unorgan- 
ized. Three shoe factories have been organized 
recently. Painters, molders, and machinists are 
organizing. 

Carleton Place, Ont.—Wallace J. Hammond: 

Canadian Pacific Railroad shops are working 
five days per week; other trades full time. Since 
organization of some of the trades, conditions show 
decided improvement in these industries. Com- 
mittees push the union labels. A central labor 
union is being formed. 

Niagara Falls, Ont.—Tom Moore: 

All organizations are steadily gaining in mem- 
bership. Carpenters expect to secure eight-hour 
day and increase of 5 cents per hour. Prospects 
are bright for all trades. All men are working 
steadily. Masons, bricklayers, and carpenters have 
the union shop. 

Quebec.—M Walsh: 

The organized trades, carpenters, blacksmiths, 
printers, pressmen, bookbinders, and carmen have 
good conditions, good wages and hours. Black- 
smiths employed at the Marine and Fisheries De- 
partment will likely obtain the eight-hour day 
without trouble. Since the blacksmiths organized 
a month ago they have reduced the workday in 
most shops. Molders and retail clerks are organ- 
izing. A number of recent laws provide for the 
protection of workers. 


PORTO RICO. 


San Juan.—Rafael Alonso: 

The Labor Congress recently held in Juncas was 
attended by 55 delegates from 150 bodies, repre- 
senting 4,300 organized workers. Political, social, 
and economic problems were treated and resolved 
in intelligent manner by the delegates present. 
All unions are actively engaged at this time. Or- 
ganized labor in much better shape than the unor- 
ganized. A general campaign is carried on by the 
typographical union, pressmen, bookbinders, and 
allied trades with the idea of forming an allied 
printing trades council. Women workers are 
organizing. 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American Federation of Labor, 1,385. 


District No. |.—Eastern. 


Comprising the States of Maine, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, and the Province of New Brunswick, Canada. 

District No. ll.—Middle. 

Comprising the States of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and the Province of Quebec, Canada, 

Organizers, J. D. Pierce, Thos. H. F lynn, Hugh 
Frayne, John A. Flett, Jacob Tazelaar, Cal Wyatt. 


District No. lll.—Southern. 

Comprising the States of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

Organizer, William E. Terry. 


District No. 1V.—Central. 


Comprising the States of West Virginia, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 


Ohio, 


Organizers, J. J. Fitzpatrick, Emmet T. Flood. 
District No. V.—Northwestern. 
Comprising the States of Minnesota, Iowa, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 
District No. VI.—Southwestern. 
Comprising the States of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, 
Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 
Organizers, H. L. Eichelberger, M.Grant Hamilton. 
District No. Vil.—Inter-Mountain. 


Comprising the States of Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 

Organizer, C. O. Young. 

District No. Vill —Pacific Coast. 

Comprising the States of Nevada, Alaska, Waslh- 
ington, Oregon, California, and the Province of British 
Columbia. 

Organizers, Arthur A. Hay, Stuart Reid. 


Porto Rico, Cuba.—Santiago Iglesias. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 
for the month of April, 1910. ( +The months are abbre- 
viated thus: j, f, m, a, m, ete. 

Balance on hand April 1, 1910..... = om 761 08 
1. Decorative iron and wire makers 12938 
sup. 10 00 
Trade s council, ‘Dayton, ‘Ohio, tax, d, 09, 
j 10, 2 650 


Ce tk — union, Binghamton, N Y, 

tax, d, 09, j, f, “lo aac 2 50 
Central inher council, Portland and vi- 

cinity, Ore, tax, nov, 09, toand incl apr, 

1 ‘ a Shai vend ones ; 5 00 
Lamplighters 11943, tax, mar, $6; d f, $6 12 00 
Mineral water workers 12764, tax, f, m, 

$7.20; d f, $7.2 14 40 
Stenographers * ad typists asso 127 755, tax, 

f, m, $8.50; d f, $3.5 
Bottlers prot 8434, cane j. f, m, $4.50; d f, 

$1.50; hatters assess, 8c; legal defense 

fund assess, 3ic; Los Angeles assess, 34c 
Mac hinists helpers and laborers, tax, m, a, 

S;df 
Ce ntral trade pouune il, Hartford, Ark, tax, 

n, d, V9, j, 
Trades counc ry Eldorado, Til, tax, n, da, 09, 

0 


1 ‘ 
United trades council, Ardmore, Okla, 
tax, dec, US, to and incl nov, 09 10 00 
Federated trades council, Colorado 
Springs, Colo, tax, d, V9, j, f, "10 . 2 &O 
Central labor union, Amarillo, Tex, tax, 
j 2 50 


j, f,m ee 
Mineral water workers 12674, sup.......... 16 00 


- Amal glass workers intl asso of A, tax, 


§. 2%, mm... kok . wis 
= 129 wire weavers Lens asso, tax, 
m 
Intl wood carvers asso of N A, tax, j,f,m 
“+ wood workers int] union of A, tax, 
m. 


. Trades and labor assem, Denver, Colo, tax, 


d, 09, j, f, "1 

Central aden ‘and labor assem, Glens 
Falls, N Y, tax, july, 09, to and incl 
june, ‘10..... 

Travelers goods and leather novelty work- 
ers intl union of A, tax, j, f, m. 

Paper carriers 6783, tax, j, f, $2.50; d f, $2.50... 

Federal labor 11617, tax, j, f, $2.70; d f, $2.70. . 

Intl brick, tile, and terra cotta workers 
alliance, tax, mar, °10. 

Federation of labor, Baltimore, ‘Ma, tax, ‘d, 
09, j, f, °10 

Trades and labor council, Leavenworth, 
Kans, tax, jan, °10, to and incl june, °10. 

iquaeey workers intl union, tax, j, f, m, 

0 


nee labor 12801, tax, ¢& ™, a, $1 50; ‘df, 


Federal labor 12895, sup.. 

Federal labor 12939, sup. 

Federal labor 12940, sup..... 

Machinist helpers 12941, sup 

Laborers prot 12942, sup 

Laborers prot 12943, sup 

Central labor union, Bethlehem, So Beth- 
lehem and vicinity, Pa, sup. 


- Machine whitewashers 12044, sup 


Sugar refinery employes 12945, sup 

Central labor council, Montgomery and 
vicinity, Ala, sup . 

Intl union of elevator constructors, tax, 
mar, ‘lv 

Wood, wire, and metal lathers intl union, 
tax, apr, "10 

Switchmens union of N A, tax, feb, *10 

Retail clerks int! prot asso, tax, feb, "I 

Boot and shoe workers, tax, jan, °10 

ane © federation of musicians, tax, 
,? 

Trades and labor assem, Marshalltown, 
Iowa, tax, j, f, m 

Central labor union, Michigan City, ‘Ind, 
tax, dec, U9, to and incl may, "10 

Oil and Of well workers 12001, tax, j, f, m, 
$2.85; d f, $2.85 

Glass house pac kers 12588, tax, ‘apr, $1.70; af, 
$1.70 

Federal labor 9435, tax, apr, $l. 15; af, $1. 15 

RR helpers and laborers 12900, tax, mar, 
45c; df, 45e... . aie daknctinmnameie 

oe, saber 12862, tax, J, f, m, 10, $4.60; 
d f, $4.50... 

Mac Lieiess natpers 12661, tax, j, f, m, ‘10, 
$1.80; d f, $1.8 ae 

Assorters and oped kers 8316, tax, feb, "$5.55; 
d f, $5.55 

Federal labor 12887, tax, ‘jan, 2.20; d f, 

20 


pootbiac ks prot 10175, tax, feb, $2. 70; d f, $2.70 

Federal labor 12645, tax, f, m, "10, $1.20; df, 
$1.20 ; 

Machinists helpers 12804, tax, mar, 75c; d f, 


doc ° aenee see 

Machinists helpers and laborers 12898, tax, 
mar, 8vc; d f, 80c; sup, 5c : 

Tin, steel, iron,and granite ware workers 
10943, tax, apr, $8.50; d f, $8.50 . 

Horse nail makers p and b 6170, tax, mar, 
$5; d f, $5.. 

Bookkeepers, ste nographe ee and ac count- 
ants 12646, tax, apr, $2; 

eves rs and florists iiges, on j, f, m, $6; 

d f, 

Central wa? union, Stamford, © onn, tax, 
n, d, 09 10 

Central faber union, Macon, Ga, sup. 

Gas workers, 11633, sup 

Laborers prot 10191, tax, j, f, m, $1.80; 
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$1.80: sup, S0e 
Railroad helpers and 
feb, $2.10; d f, $2.10. 
Federal labor 12791, tax, 
Tie ; sup, $1.50 i 
Machinists helpers 12946, sup 
Federal labor 12924, sup : 
Trades and labor assem, Witchita, Kan 
sup seen 
. Cigar factory tobacco strippers 12947, sup 
Laborers prot 12948. sup 
Laborers prot 11752. tax, feb, $1.60; d f, $1.F0 
Cooks and waiters 10968, tax, mar, $6.50; d f, 
$6.50 Sc astvea 
Central labor union, Manchester, N H, 
feb, "10, toand inel jan, ‘11, $10; donation 
to legal defense fund, $10 wa 
Cotton yard men 9143, tax, j, f, m, 
d f, $3.15 - 
Federal labor 9066, tax. jan, "10, to and inel 
june, °10, $6; d f, $6 
Rockmens prot 12712, tax, june, $20; 
~ 


laborers 12874, tax, 


nov, 09, Tie; d f, 


$3.15; 


Central labor union, Pottsville, Pa, 
ji, f,m . 
Central labor union, Raleigh, N C, 


ji, f.m 2 
Federal labor 8060, tax, apr, $3.75; d f, $3.75 
Mechanics helpers 12864, tax, mar, $1.85; 

d f, $1.85 
Natl print cutters asso of A, sup 
Central labor union, Miami, Fla, sup 
Federal labor 12765, sup 
Suspender workers 8144, sup 
Suspender workers 100%, sup 
W E McEwen, commissioner of labor, 

Minneapolis, Minn, sup : 
Machinists helpers and laborers 12913, tax, 

mar, 75c; d f, Tic; sup, 50¢ 
Trades and labor council, 

Kans, sup.. das 
Central labor union, Chicopee, Mass, tax, 


Hutchinson, 


f, 


j, f, m al trois i PesE Se 
Central federated union, Mt Vernon, N Y, 


$4 


tax, n, d, 09, j, “10 
Federal labor 6697, tax, apr, $3.90; d f, $ 
Laborers prot 12020, tax, apr, $1.25; d f, 
~ R transfer messengers and clerks 1 
tax, m,a, *10, $2.40; d f, $2.40 
Small-ware enamelers 12659, tax, mar, 65¢; 
df, 65¢e : “ee 
Sewer and tunnel workers 7319, tax, dec, 
V9, $1.25; d f, $1.25 
Federal labor 12787, tax, mar, $1.40; d f,$ 
Stone planermens 12866, tax, mary $5; 
» 


Federal labor 12915, tax, apr, 
Federal labor 83u6, tax, mar, 


10 

Labor council, San Francisco, Cal, tax, nov, 
09, to and incl acct sept, *10 

Elevator conductors and starters 11959, sup 

Int! bro composition roofers, damp and 
waterproof workers, etc, sup 

Decorative costumers and badgemakers 
11555, tax, j, j, a, $1.80; d f, $1.80; sup, $5.24 

United neckwear cutters 6939, tax, mar, $5; 
d f, $5; sup, 7ic 

Federal labor 10651, tax, feb, $3.50; df, $3.50; 
sup, 50c : ; oe 

Int] asso of fur workers, tax, mar, $1.20; 
sup, $2.2E ae n ‘att - os 

Central trades and labor council, Jackson- 
Ville, Fla, tax, o, n, d, 09 ee “ 

Trades and labor assem, Pekin, III, tax, 
nov, U9 to and incl apr, 10 eee 

Central labor union, La Fayette, Ind, tax, 
es S ee ceaeekes ; 

Bottle cap, cork, and stopper workers 
10875, tax, mar, “10, $11.25; d f, $11.25 

Hair spinners 12347, tax, apr, ‘10, $2.85; d f, 
$2.85. A San ae - , e 

Rockmens and excavators 12438, tax, feb, 
"10, $10.35; d f, $10.35. .... . 

Cloth and stock workers 10181, tax, mar, 
"10, $1.25; d f, $1.25... <a 

Federal! labor 7691, tax, apr, °10, 70c; d f, 70¢ 

Egg inspectors 11254, tax, mar, "10, $15; df, 


$15 ye ples 

Federal labor 12949, sup 

Railroad helpers and laborers 12950, sup 

Inti bro of maintenance of way employes, 
tax, mar, ‘10 

Int! union of steam engineers, tax, f, m, "10 

United bro of carpenters and joiners of A, 
tax, feb —e ‘ 

Quarry workers intl union of N A, sup 

Suspender workers 480, sup 

Federal labor 12902, tax, apr, $1.25; d f, $1.25; 
sup, $l 

Intl bro of blacksmiths, sup 

Federal labor 12915, sup 

Canvassing agentsand solicitors 8643, sup 

Cement construction, floor and sidewalk 
layers, local 95, sup 

Machinists helpers and laborers 12906, tax. 
mar, $3.75; d f, $3.75; sup, $4. 

Central labor council, Astoria, Oregon, sup 

Federal labor 12951, sup 

Bro of painters, decorators, 
hangers of A, tax, mar, ‘10 

Inti hodearriers and building laborers of 
A, tax, feb, °10 

Intl bro of foundry employes, tax, j, f, m, 
10 


and paper- 


Federal labor 12894, tax, apr, $5.05; d f, $5.05 

Trades and labor assem, Ottawa, Il, tax, n, 
d, 09, j, "10 

Trades council, San Antonio, Tex, tax, jan, 
10, toand incl dee, "10 

House raisers and movers 12314, tax, j, f, "10, 
$1.30; d f, $1.30 

Federal labor 9985, tax, j, f, m, "10, $6; d f, $6 

Lamp workers 12800, tax, mar, ‘10, %e; d f, 
ve ji aie ‘. in 

Picture frame workers 12777, tax, mar, 10, 
0c; d f, 50e ‘ ‘ re , 

Federal labor 8139, tax, mar, *10, $1 
$1.50 . ae ssbtaiia padtern s bes 

Trades council, Hillsboro, Ill, tax, aug, 09, 
to and incl jan, *10 , 

Trades assem, Wichita 
n, d, 09, j, “I0.... odiedaua aed 

Central trades and labor union, Poplar 
Bluff, Ark, tax, j, f, m, “10 ..... a 

Rubber workers 12420, tax, feb, °10, 50c; d f, 


Falls, Tex, tax, 
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8. 


. Central 


. Trades council, 


Machinists helpers and laborers 12921, sup 

Federal labor 12862, sup. 

Horse nail workers 7180, sup 

Trades and labor council, Pocatello, Idaho, 
tax, j, f, m, "10, $2.50; sup, $1 

Machinists helpers oy laborers 11830, tax, 
jan, "10, $2.35; d f, $2.38 as 

labor, W eae ket, R. I, tax, j, f, 
m, “10 

Federated trades council, Milwaukee, Wis, 
tax, dec, 09, to and incl nov, °10 

Central labor union, “+ yaenee Ill, 
nov, 09, to and incl apr, < 

Central labor union, W Baten: Salem, N ©, 
tax, n, d, 09, j, "10 

Federal labor, 12018, tax, ‘apr, $1.2 ; df, $1. 5 

American soc red of plate engravers 9008, 
tax, apr, $2; , $2 

Car cleaners 12851. d f, 
$2.30 

Cut nail workers prot 7v29, tax, < f, m, 710, 
$2.55; di f, $2.56. 

Coffee, spice ‘and baking powder workers 
9605, tax, j, f, m, 10, $3.90; d f, $3.90; hat- 
ters assess, 66c; le gal defence fund assess, 
lsc; Los Angeles assess, I3c.. 

Intl ladies garment workers union, 
mar, ‘10 

Lastmakers 9771, 
$3.65; sup, 50c 

Railroad helpers ‘and laborers 12832, 
may, °10, $3.40; d f, $3.40; sup, $1 ‘ 

Suspendermakers 960, tax, mar, °10, $5.50; 
d f, $5.50; sup, $16 .. 

Ann Arbor, Mich, tax, j, f, 
m, °10, $2.50; sup, 50c 

Central labor union, Bellows 
j, f, m, ‘lO 

Trades and labor council, 
nov, 09, to and incl oct, °10 

Sewer and —— pipe layers 12824, 
apr, °10, 75c; d f, “ 

Federal labor 8203, ‘tax, 

55 

Navy yard clerks and 
tax, mar, $7.95; d d, $7.9 

Central labor council, Cie 
tax, bal f, m, a, acct m, *10 

Federal labor 8620, tax, apr, 45c; d f, 45c 

Bootblacks prot 11334, tax, jan, "10, to and 
incl june 

Railroad helpers and laborers 
mar, ‘10, 35c; df ine 

Horse —_ worke = 10882, tax, apr, "10, $3.25; 


tax, 


tax, feb, | "10, $2. 30; 


‘tax, 
tax, j, f, m, °10, $3.65; a f, 


‘tax, 


Falls, Vt, tax, 
ri shkosh, Wis, 
tax, 


mar, "10, $1.65; d f, 


diraftsmens 12327, 


Elum, Wash, 


12263, tax, 


d f, $3.2 

Fede ral abit 12804, tax, acct may, $2.50; d f, 
$2.50 . 

Machinists he Ipers and laborers 12052, sup 

Federal labor 12954, sup 

Federal labor 9644, tax, mar, "10, 40c; d f, 40¢ 

Intl stereoty pers and electrotypers union, 
tax, mar, “10 ‘ : 

Intl bro of teamsters, tax, i, f, m, ‘0 

Int! union of slate workers, tax, mar 

Federal labor 12872, tax, j, f, m, ‘10, $6.90; 
d f, $6.90 ; 

Bootblacks prot 10175, hatters assess 

Suspendermakers 10842, tax, j, f, m, "10, $.25; 
d f, $2.25; sup, 50¢ 

Needlemakers 11438, sup. 

Machinists helpers 12764, tax, mar, $3.75; af, 
$3.75; sup, $2 

Ladies straw and 
tax, mar, $13.75; d 

Federal labor 12837, tax, feb, a 75; 
sup, $18 

Stone sawyers 12884, st 

Firemens asso 12270, 
sup, 60c 

Federal 
sup, 50¢ 

Central trades and labor council, Sapulpa, 


or hat workers 12675, 
f, $13.75; sup, 50¢ 

d f, $2.75; 

mar, $5; d f, $5; 

apr, $1; d f, $1; 


‘ox, 


labor 12750, tax, 


$7 00 
1 00 
10 00 
3 50 


4 70 


8 72 
100 00 
7 80 
7 80 
27 00 
3 00 
2 50 
10 00 
1 50 
3 10 
15 90 
2 50 
90 


84 


70 


ll. 


3. Hat biockmakers and helpers 12099, 


Okla, sup 
Hat and cap leather 


sweatband cutters 
11307, tax, apr, Tic; d f, 75c : 


. Meter mechanical helpers 12054, sup 


Bricklayers 10982, tax, j, f, "10, 70c; d f, 70c 
= “oO selectors 12814, tax, jan, 40c; df, 


‘$i. %; d f, 


Bricklayers 11659, tax, feb, 10, 
1.2 


d f, $3.90 
10, » $53 df, 


Fee! al labor 11587, tax, f, m, $3.90; 

es ees 8145, tax, j, f, m, 

Trades and labor council, Wallace, Idaho, 
tax, nov, 09, toand inclapr 

Street sweepers 12811, tax, mar, 
$4.50 > dies 

Laborers prot 8856, tax, apr, 75c; d f, 7 

Highway dept employes 6751, tax, 
$1.45; d f, $1.45 

Laborers prot 8079, tax, bal mar, $11.05; d f, 
$11.05 

Tobac ~¥ strippers 10422 
d 

Federal labor 
d f, $1.50. 

Theatrical tailors and dressers 12719, tax, 
mar, ‘10, $1.30; d f, $1.3 

Laborers prot 923, tax, i f, m, °10, $1.35; df, 


$14.50; df, 


mar, 


2, tax, apr, ‘10, $3; 


11722, tax, j, f, m, ‘10, $1.50; 


Telephone operators 11498, tax, m, a, 10, 
$1.10; d f, $1.10; sup, 26¢ 

Federal labor 11366, tax, apr, 10, 45c; d f, 
45c; sup, l0c 

Ship cleaners and scalers 12881, sup. 

Railroad helpers and laborers 12874, sup 

Trades and labor assem, Cortland, N Y, 
sup niniiets ‘ 
’W Sproul, ‘Rich Hill, Mo, sup 

tax, 
apr, °10, 65c; d f, 65c 

Central trades and 
Ill, tax, j, f, m, ‘10 

Pipe caulkersand repairers 11466, ‘tax, apr, 
10, $5; d f, $5 

Central labor Erie, 
j, f, *l0 

Stone ase worke rs prot 6888, tax, apr, 
d f, $4. 
Trades il labor council, Kingston, Ont, 
Can, tax, June, V9, toand incl may, ‘lv 
Bottle sorters and handlers 11759, tax, apr, 
10, $1; df, $1 Si gaw 

Federal labor 8367, tax, feb, "10, $3; d f, 

Federal labor 12882, tax, mar, ‘10, 40c; d f, 
40c sass 

Federal labor 8770, tax, m, a, "10, $1; df, $1 

Bed spring eeeets prot 121038, tax, f, m, a, 
"10, $15; d f, $15 

Federal labor 8769, tax, mar, °10, 70¢; : df, 70e 

N Y transfer co employes prot 11824, tax, 
apr, 10, #0c; d f, 9c 

Federal labor 12760, tax, mar, "10, $1; d f, $1 

Locomotive hostlers and helpers 11894, tax, 
mar, *10, $2.50; d f, $2.50 

Central trades and labor council, Lake co, 
Ind, tax, nov, 09, to and inc! apr, ‘10 

Laborers prot 12855, tax, mar, "10, $5.05; d f, 
$5.05 ... 

Federal labor 
$3.25; sup, Tic 

Federal labor 12934, sup 

— banner, and regalia makers 12249, 


labor council, Will co, 


union, Pa, tax, d, 9, 


$4.50; 


12886, tax, june, $3.25; d f, 


Intl slate and tile roofers union of A, tax, 
j, f, m 


. Gold beaters 12955, sup 


Ladies hat and bonnet frame makers 12956, 
sup 

Amer ican federation of musicians, tax, apr 

United garment workers of A, tax, j, f, m, 
10 

Inti ty pographical union, ‘tax, mar, ‘lu 


10 

2 50 
9 00 
10 00 


2 00 
6 00 


80 
200 


30 00 
1 40 


1 80 
2 00 


5 00 
5 00 
10 10 


7 49 
(a 


2 00 
5 00 


7 8 
10 00 


10 00 
200 00 
812 19 
267 76 
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14. 


Central labor union, Middletown, N 
tax, bal of jan, ‘10... 

Central labor union, Burlington, Vt, 
sept, 09, to and incl feb, °10 

Trades and labor council, 
tax, a, m, j, 10 

United trades and labor 
Ky, tax, d, 09, j, f, °10.. 

Federal labor 12412, tax, mar, 
$1.25... 

Locomotive hostlers and helpe rs 12716, tax, 
apr, "10, 60c; d f, 60c.. 

Gas appliance e and stov e ‘fitters 12432, tax, 
j, f, m, °10, $3.75; d f, $3.75. ... 

Federal labor 12857, tax, apr, $1.05; d f, $1. 05 

Hair spinners prot 12353, tax, apr, °10, $1.45; 


d f, $1.45 * 
Federal labor 7241, 10, 70; ad f, 
$1.05; df, 


"10, $1; 
df, 


tax, 
Monmouth, Ill, 


assem, Louisville, 


10, $1.25; d f, 


‘tax, apr, 


Fe deral labor 9316, tax, j, f, m, 
$l. aa 

Plane -rmens prot 12905, tax, 
d f,$l.. 

Stone sawyers 12884, tax, mar, 
$3.70 

Machinists helpers 12345, tax, 
2 


‘starters "11959, 


“mar, 
"10, $3.70; 
apr, $2; df, 


Elevator conductors and 
tax, mar, $5; d f, $5 

Machinists helpers and laborers 12892, tax, 
mar, $1.50; d f, $1.50; sup, $1 

Assorters and packers 8816, sup 

Trades and labor assem, Galesburg, III, 
sup 

Sewer cleaners 12885, tax, mar, 10, $3.7 75; 
d f; $3.75; sup, 50c 

Federal labor 12644, sup... 

Central labor union, Hastings, Nebr, sup.. 

Tobacco strippers 12947, sup 

a nail makers 9656, tax, mar, $2.55; d f, 

Moccasin \ workers 12484, tax, mar, 10, $1.35; 
d f, $1 

V D Wells, Billings, Mont, sup 


. Federal labor 12957, su 


Pp. 
Tobacco strippers 12046, tax, J, f, $14.50; f, 


~ 


SFM HO WoO 


8&3 


15. 


$14.50... re 
Janitors ‘prot 10367, tax, j, f, °10, 5: ae $5 
Federal labor 6854, tax, mar, $1; d f, $1 
Trades and labor assem, Carbon co Mont, 
tax, aug, 09, to and ine! july, 
— labor 12424, tax, mar, *} *y "$1.75; df, 
Federal labor 9626, tax, apr, ‘10, $1.60; df, 
$1.50 
Egg inspec ‘tors 8705, tax, 4 m, 
df, $24.75 
Office building employ es 12865, 


$3: df, $3. 
Laborers prot 10295, tax, j, f, m, $2. 0: 
2.20 


10, $24.75; 


tax, mar, 


df, 


Federal labor "12812, tax, bal f, m, "10, 
$1.65; d f, $1.55 

Central labor 
tax, d, 09, j, 

John B ot Ly ‘i AS, 
ington, Ill, interest on 
for 6months... ac 

Trades and labor assem, Port Chester and 
vicinity, N Y, tax, j, f,m, ‘10. 

Trades and labor assem, Columbus, Ga, tax, 
jan, °10, to and inel june, "10 

Stablemens prot 10018, tax, j, f, , . $9; 
d f, $9.. 

= s council, Teague, ‘Tex, tax, n, d, 


punion, Jefferson City, Mo, 
AF of L, Bloom- 
deposits, $20,000, 


‘09, j, 


Telephone ‘ope rators, “tax, m, a, » $1.2 
x) 
a TY ¥? helpe rsand labore rs 12703, tax, apr, 
4 l 
Federal labor 12868, tax, apr, “710, $6.65; df, 
$6.65 af 
Bridge te nders 12333, tax, apr, ‘10, $2; d f, $2 
Music engravers 11809, tax, mar, $1.70; d f, 
$1.70 . 
Amal lace 
f, m, 
Gas i rs 12369, 
$5. 


curtain operatives of A, tax, 


tax, a, m, ‘10, $5.30; d f, 


30 
oh janitors prot 12361, tax, mar, °10, 75c; 
if ’ TE 5e 
Twin-city federation of labor, 
tax, n, d, U9, j, 310 
Federal labor 8227, 
sup, 60c.. 
Federal labor 12756, sup 
Suspende a rs 11251, 
80c; sup, $3.76 .. 
Assorters and aie kers 8316, sup 
Federal! labor 12924, sup 
Suspender workers 11294, tax, 
$2; sup, $16 . 
Federal labor 12367, sup 
a cap, corkand goer workers 10875, 


Urbana, I], 


tax, apr, 10, $1; d f, $1; 


tax, m, a, 80c; d f, 


apr, $2; df 


Cc ¥ Carroli, Wash, D C, ‘sup 


. Patternmakers league of N A, tax, mar, °10 


Hotel and restaurant employes intl alli- 
ance, bartenders intl league of A, tax, 
mar, ‘10 

a workers ‘intl union of NA, tax, m, 


Rs df, 


0. 
Federal labor 12809, tax, mar, 
$1.25 


Laborers prot 12958, sup . 

Trades assem, Lexington, Mo, sup 

C entral aes union, Pittston, Pa, tax, n, d, 
09, j, : 

Cc 4 ‘employes 12875. }y ‘tax, mar, °10, $2.75; d f, 

Cc anead labor union, ny wistonand Auburn, 
Me, tax, d, 09, j, 

Artesian well dr ters and levermen 10344, 
tax, apr, °10, $1; d f, $1 

Laborers prot 13688. ‘tax, mar, °10, $1.50; df, 

50 


Cc igar fac tory tobacco strippe rs 11939, tax, 
mar, ‘10, $2.50; d f, $2.50 ; ; 

Federal labor 12870, tax, apr, 50c; d f, 50¢ 

Machinists helpers 12610, tax, apr, 7ic; d f, 
75c; sup, $1. . 

Central labor union, Ashland, Wis, sup 

Local 53, painters, decorators, and paper- 
hangers of A,sup.... 

Soda and mine ral water bottlers and work- 
ers -_ tax, j, f, m, °10, $8.05; d f, $8.06; 


sup, 
me My labor 11891, tax, mar, °10, $2.65; d f, 
$2.65 
10, $1.65; a f, 


Federal labor 12916, tax, apr, 


300 00 


> 50 


5 00 
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549 to 559 
Smith Street, Brooklyn 
Telephone Call, 640 Hamilton 


MAIN OFFICE 


IN DEPENDEN T SALT CO. 2 to 24 Taylor St. 


Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 
7s East 103d Street 


WAREHOUSES: nhattan Market 
ee. . Call, 11 36-79th St. 











$1.65; sup, $1.45 ions 

. Trades and — assem, New Athen, III, 
tax, a, m, j, 

Federal labor 19585, ‘tax, mar, 10, $1. 75; df, 
| eae : ~ 

Trades and labor council, New Albany, 
Ind, tax, aug, 09, to and incl jan, °10. 

Trades and labor assem, Marissa, III, tax, 
j, f, m : , eon 

Central labor union, Quincy, Mass, tax, 
nov, 09, to and incl apr, "10 cadigncios 

Water dept workers 63f6, tax, apr, 09, to 
and incl mar, °10, $6; d f, $6 

Newspaper carriers 12831, tax, apr, $6.65; df, 
$6.65 

Rubber workers prot 12829, tax, mar, °10, $2; 


< ees 
Federal labor 12793, tax, j, f, m, 
af, $2 
Granite polishe rs, quar rymens, a labor- 
ers 10806, tax, apr, °10, 45c; d f, 4 
Ceme 4 A employes 10634, tax, j, ra "10, $13.10; 
d f, $b 
Printe ~ oails rmakers 10688, tax, apr, 70e; 
d f, Tie 
‘ederal labor 7479, tax, apr, ‘10, $3.25; d f, 


$3.25 : iaskendaweade 

Nail mill employes 9987, tax, mar, ‘10, $1; 
d f, $1 ees 

lame" workers 12604, tax, f, m, °10, $1.20; d f, 
$1.20 i 

10, 70¢c ; d f, 70e 

"10, H0e : d f, 50e 

Tue kk painte rs 108i, tax, mar, "10, $2.70; d f, 
2.70 

American bro of cement workers, tax, m, 
a, ‘10. 

Machinists helpers 12928, sup 

Mrs M D Robbins, Chicago, Il, sup 

Federal labor 12765, sup. 

Federal labor 12791, tax, dec, 09, to and inel 
apr, °10, $3.75; d f, $3.75; sup, $1 

Federal labor 11624, sup.. 

J A Rath, Honolulu, H I, s 

Tin, steel, iron, and granite ware workers 
10043, sup 

Railroad helpers and laborers 12922, sup 

Machinists helpers and laborers 12910, tax, 
apr, "10, $5; d f, $5; sup, $9.90 

Federal labor 12969, sup. 

Federal Jabor 12949, sup..... . 

. Tobacco selectors 12814, tax, feb, ‘10, 40¢ ; 

df, 40c.. . 

Tobacco strippers. 12571, tax, jan, ‘10, $1; 

d f, $1.. 

Womens ‘prot 12742, tax, jan, ‘10, 65e; df, 


65c 
be omens laborers 12721, tax, feb, ‘10, $1.55; 
1.55 
Agueaseiatent foremen, second grade, dept 
of stre - cleaning 12847, tax, f, m, °10, $5.65; 
d f, $5. 
Federal , teas 12837, tax, mar, ‘10, $2.25; d f, 
25 


Highway de pt employes 12540, tax, m, a, 10, 

Porters Ls 12029, tax, mar, 10, $1. 70; af, 
$1.70 .. 

Suspender workers 12982, tax, j, f, m, a, 10, 
$1.40; df, $1.40...... 

— — prot ASSO 118%, tax, j, f, | 

> d 

Federal * ed 11164, tax, f, 10, si. 50: 
d f, $1. ‘ 

Canvas aa. makers ‘12911, tax, mar, ‘10, 
35c; d f, 35c 

Federal labor 12792, tax, feb, "10, $17: d f, 


$17 
Trades assem, Rome, N Y, tax, n, d, and j, 


Window glass snappers 12093, tax, apr, ‘10, 


19. 


$2.05; d f, $2.05 $4 10 
Newsboys prot 1014], tax, jan, $10, to and 
inc! june, 10, $9; d f. $9 
Federal labor 11723, tax, jan, ‘10, 45¢; df, 
45e ° 
Actors intl union, tax, n, d, 09, if. _ , 
Intl] asso of machinists, tax, feb, *! 
Well drillers 12960, sup 
Federal! )abor 12961, sup. 
Federal! labor 12961, sup 
Telephone operators 12897, tax, mar, ‘10, 
50c; d f, 50e; sup, lic 
Central labor council, Salina, Kans, sup 
Actors intl union, sup .. 
Central labor union, Marceline, Mo, sup. 
Sugar workers 10619, tax, apr, ‘10, $5; df, $5 
Laborers prot 12713, tax, apr, "10, $2; df, $2 
Amusement employes 12720, sup 
Ane mentemployes 12720, tax, mar, $1. 15; 
f, $1.15; sup, $1.10 


20. Trades and labor council, Du Bois, Pa, tax, 


nov, 0%, to and incl apr, "10 

Trades and labor council, Niles, Ohio, sup 

Central labor union, Fredericksburg, Va, 
sup e , 

Central labor ye , Springfield. Mass, 
tax, d, 09, j, acct f, , 

Gas workers 12740, nn pen "10, $2; d f, $2 

Moccasin and moccasin slipper workers 
12283, tax, m, a, "10, 70c; d f, T0c 

City firemens prot asso 1143], tax, f, m, a, 
"10, $50.45; df, $50.45 

Bottle caners lt , tax, apr, $2.25; d f, $2.25 

Federal labor 12862, tax, a, m, °10, $2.80; d f, 
$2.80 

Federal labor 12670, tax, apr. ‘10, $2: d f, $2 

Intl broom and whisk makers union, tax, 
j, f, m, "10 

Int! union pavers, rammermen, flag lay- 
ers, bridge and stone curb setters, tax, 
f, m, "10 ne 

United mine workers of A, tax, f, m, "10 

Hotel and restaurant employes intl asso 
and bartenders intl league of A, sup 

Machinists helpers and laborers 12891, tax, 
mar, °10, $1.65; d f, $1.65; sup, $5 

Central labor union, Boston, Mass, sup 





USE 
Kitcbel’s 
Liniment 


For Rheumatism, 
Sprains, Bruises, Aches 
and Pains. 

It is one of the best 
external liniments sold 
for man or beast. 

It relieves pain like 
magic. 

Sold by Druggists. 


S. B. Kitchel 


Coldwater, Mich. 
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METALLIC 
HEELS and 
COUNTERS 


For MINERS, 


FARMERS, 

QUARRYMEN, 

and All Men who do Rough Work. 
Will make your shoes last longer. They 
are easy to attach. Any cobbler can put 
them on. They will make your old shoes 
good as new. You can buy shoes fitted 
with them from your shoe dealer. 


Send for booklet that tells all about them. 
United Shoe Machinery Co., "asco" 





21. 


Lithographers intl prot and ben asso of 
U 8S and Can, tax, j, f, m, "10 

Intl jewelry workers union of A, tax, m, a, 
10 


Elastic goring weavers asso of U §, tax, 
f, m, a, "10 ieieis GS 
Trades and labor council, Poughkeepsie, 
N Y, sup ye Ste ea ; 
Fede we labor 8037, tax, j, f, m, "10, $5.25; d f, 


3 PO 

Federai ‘labor 12362, tax, apr, ‘10, $2.45; d f, 
2. 

Readers prot 12841, tax, mar, *10, $2.25; d f, 
2.25 

Plumbers laborers and sewer pipe layers 
9926, tax, f, m, °10, $3; d f, $8 

House ahatvee. movers, and sheath pile rs 
7417, tax, j, f, m, °10, $27.50; df, 50 

Well drivers 12523, tax, mar, °10, ‘#. 10; d f, 
$1.10 ns 

Gas workers 9840, tax, apr, 
$16.25 ate 

Federal labor 12833, tax, f, m, *10, $2. 50; d f, 
$2.50. 

Newspaper and ‘mail deliverers 9463, tax, 
feb, °10, $50: d f, $50. : - 
Needlemakers 11433, ‘tax, mar, °10, * $1.95; 
d f, $1.95 eneaee 
Sewer diggers 8662, tax, apr, °10, $8; d f, $8 
Central labor union, Wilmington, Del, tax, 

j, f, m, "10. 
Central labor union, Spokane, “Wash, 
nov, 0#, to and ine! june, *10.. 
Federal labor 12919, sup..... Seco 
Laborers prot 12948, sup. — ed 
Laborers prot 12098, tax, feb, *10, $1.25; d 
_ $1.25; sup, 5c. 


C igar factory tol CCO peor ad rs 12947, tax, 
may, *10, $2.50; d f, $2.50 , 
Telephone operators 12907, tax, mar, °10, 0c; 

df, @ec. 
Central labor union, Norwich, Conn, tax, 3, 
f, m, 
Riggers prot 10298, tax, j, f, m, °10, $3; d f, $3 
Sugar boilers prot 1280, tax, apr, ‘10, $3.70; 


22, 


d f, $3.70 . 

Trades and labor assem, Belleville, Ill, tax, 
dec, 09, to and inc] may, *l0 . 

Central labor union, od "Me, tax, 
feb, "10, to and inel july, °10.. 

Trades council, Latrobe, Pa, tax, mar, *10, 
to and incl aug, "0. ... <a 

Federal labor 10977, tax, m, a, m, "10, $1.50; 
d f, $1.60; sup, $4. . 

Federal labor 12926, sup : = 

Federal! labor 12925, tax, apr, $1.35; d f, $1.35; 
sup, 50ce 

Federation of trades, Atlanta, Ga, sup. ‘ 

W Moore, reclamation service, Washing- 
ton, D C,sup eae ake 

Federal labor 12806, sup.. ‘ , 

Federal labor 12806, tax, f, m, a, ‘10, $12: df 
Se ; ae 

Federal labor 12962, sup 

Central labor union, Pottstown, Pa, sup. 

Jute rope and twine workers 12968, sup 

Federal! labor 8786, tax, apr, $1. 25; d f, #1 -25 

Gas workers 11633, tax, mar, °10, $1.40; d f, 
$1.40... 

Central co-operative ‘union, El Reno, Okla, 
tax, f, m, a, "10. 

Mine yn water bottlers 10218, tax, a & m, *10, 
$3; 5 

Wate ‘h finishe rs 10454, tax, f, m, a, ‘m, °10, 
$4; df, $4. eee 

Stone derrickmens 1: 2878, tax, ‘apr, "10, $7.05; 
d f, $7.05 .... 

Central trades and labor assem, Sy racuse, 
N Y, tax, d, 09, j, f, "10 

Union bro of leather 
goods, tax, f, m, a, m, "10... ; 

Intl asso of marble workers, tax, f, m, *10 

Paper bag workers !1757, tax, apr, 55c; d f, 

c 

Coffee, spice and baking powder workers 
9605, SUD. 2 

Intl union of steam engineers, sup. 

Federal labor 12696, sup . 

Quarry workers intl union of N A, sup.... 
Federal] labor 12060, tax, feb, "10, 0c; d f, 50c; 
sup, $1.25... kbeues ; ne 

Inti bro papermakers, sup eee 

Federal labor 12792, tax, mar, "10, $20; d f, 
$20; sup, $4 a 

Pocket knife makers 12964, ‘su # 

Federal labor 12965, sup. ; 

Federal labor 12924, tax, apr, °10, $:; d f, $5 

Central labor council, Franklin, Pa, tax, 
oct, 09, to and incl mar, *10 

Trades and labor assem, Massellon, ‘Ohio, 
tax, july, 09, to and incl june, °10 

—— jabor union, Flint, Mich, tax, ‘jy i. 

10 

Fede ral labor 10829, tax, may, 10, $7.50; d f, 
$7.50 

Trades assem, Saratoga Springs, N Y, tax, 
n, d, 09, j,"l0.... 
Trades and labor assem, New Philade ‘Iphia, 
Ohio, tax, jan, ‘10, to and incl june, *10 
Federal labor 12817, tax, apr, "10, $1; df, $1 
Marble, mosaic, and terrazzo workers 
12707, tax, a, m, *10, 9c; df, We 

Pilots prot asso 12693, tax, mar, °10, $1. lb:df 
$1.15... 

Pole raisers and electrical assistants 12 491, 
tax, m, a, °10, $7.50; sup, $7.50 

senensnate — 12799, tax, apr, $2.50; 
d f, $2.5 Hl 

Badge aaa lodge paraphernalia makers 
9136, tax, apr, 55c; d f, 55e.... : 

Laborers prot 12008, tax, apr, "10, $4; d f, $4; 

Trades and labor council, St Cloud, Minn, 
tax, oct, 09, to and incl mar, *10 

Central labor union, Terre Haute, Ind, tax, 
dec, V9, to and ine] may, *10 

Central labor union, Boonville, Ind, tax, 
m, a, m, ‘10.. 

Natl federation of post office clerks tax, 
j, f, m, 7°10 

Commercial telegraphers union of A, tax, 
apr, V9, to and incl sept, ‘Ww 

Garde “s sean florists, 10615, tax, mar, $1.10; 
d f, $1. ‘ ; 

Feder: il aS 12930, sup ‘ 

Federal labor 12808, tax, m, a, m, °10, $3; df 
$3; sup, 50c..... ‘eed 

Assorters and pac kers 8316, sup. es 

Sugar refinery employes 12945, sup re 

Central labor union, Roselle Park, N J, 


w orkers| on horse 
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House movers 12966, sup.. 

Federal labor 12967, sup 

Federal labor 12967, sup. pind sisi 

Public , ee teachers 10308, tax, 3, ¢, 
"10, $3; f, & 

Barber po porte rs and bath house em- 
ployes, tax, f, m, a, "10, $2.50; d f, $2.50 

Agric ultural ae rs prot 12006, tax, mar, 
"10, $2.85; d f, $2. 

Womens dome ~ ‘12767, tax, “may, 10, 
$2.00; d f, $2.50. . 
Tobacco strippers 12600, tax, mar, “710, $2.40; 
di f, $2.40 Rnwen 
Agricultural workers 11827, tax, mar, ‘10, 

Sie; df, ae 
Bric klaye — 11659, tax, mar, “10, $1.05; d f, 
$1.05 ee ‘ ~ 
Seamstresses 12839, tax, dec, 09, to and 
incl apr, ‘10, $1.75; d f, $1.76 eS 
Telephone operators 12402, tax, m, a, ‘10, 
$1.00; d f, $1.90 paket 
Federal labor 12789, tax, f, m, a, "10, $1.65; 
df, $l. 5) . eee eCewreescececseses 
Sail and tentmakers 12787, tax, “apr, 10, 
$1.50; d f. $1.50 ae 
Domestics prot 12871, tax, ‘mar, 10, %ec;d f, 
He. ace 
Trades and labor council, Fond du Lae, 
Wis, tax, d, 09, j, f, * ee eas ; 
Central co-operative union, Hot Springs 
and vicinity, Ark, tax, n, d, 09, j, ‘10 
Federal labor 12671, tax, jan, 10, 9c; d f, 9c 
Agricultural workers 1271, tax, mar, ‘10, 
We; d f, We.. seg 
Federal labor 127. 758, tax, apr, "10, $2; d f, $2 
Baggage messe ngers 10167, tax, mar, 10, $1; 


d f, $1 
Fede = labor 11478, tax, mar, "10, $2.50; df, 


vader rai labor 12102, tax, mar, °10, $7.50; d f, 
| RRS Pe eae 
Fede ous labor 8306, tax, apr, "10, $2.20; d f, 

Ti inns ta dened hues chinks tl atade aan Gees 
Central labor union, Waterloo, Iowa, tax, 
nov, 0%, to and incl apr, “10 sett needle oe 


. Trades council, Marion, III, tax, jan, °10, to 


and incl june, *10. 

Watch case engravers ‘intl asso of A, tax, 
j, f, m, °10 

Machinists helpers ‘and laborers 12927 , sup 

Federal labor 12709, tax, j, f, m, a, "10, $18.30; 
d f, $18.30; sup, $2 

Machinists a and laborers 12891, tax, 


apr, "10, $1.65; , $1.65; sup, $3.50 
Central labor Lit, Arcibo, P R, tax, j, f, 
m, ‘10 


Central trades and labor council, Rhine- 
lander, Wis, tax, jan, ‘10, to and incl june 
10, $5; sup, $8 as 

Wm Campion, Albany, N Y, sup 

Gas workers 12369, sup 

Local 467, cigarmakers int! union, sup 


. Trades assem, Lead, S D, sup 


Int! asso of machinists, 2-c assess for united 
hatters 

Meat, food, and sanitary science in- 
spectors 12012, tax, a, m, "10, $1.60; d f, $1.60 

Tri-city labor congress, Rock Island, Ill, 
tax, j, f, m, "lw 

Trades and labor council, La Salle, Ill, tax, 
a,m, j, ‘10 

Trades and labor assem, Salem, Ohio, tax, 
jan, ‘10, to and incl june, ‘10 

Central labor union, Sheboygan, Wis, tax, 
jan, °10, toand ine! june, °10.... : 

Iron bedstead makers 12781, tax, m, a, ‘10, 
$3.40; d f, $3.40 ; : 

Federal labor £33, tax, m, a, "10, $8.50; d f, 

50 . 

Central labor union, W ilkesbarre, Pa, tax, 
jan, °10, to and incl dec, "10................. 

Trades and labor council, Dany ille, Lil, 
tax, jan, "10, to and incl june, ‘10 

Central trades council, Marion, Ill, tax, 
jan, ‘10, to and ine! june, ‘lo 

Central labor union, Hartford, Conn, tax, 
j, f, m, “10 

Federal labor 11045, tax, mar, ‘10, $3; d f, $3: 
sup, $2 

Chas E Brown, Olympia, Wash, literature 

Federal labor 12908, tax, mar, ‘10, $1.15: d f, 
$1.15; sup, $1.. 

Paving cutters union of U Sof Aand © an, 
sup . 

Federal] labor 8116, sup.. 

City employes 12326, tax, mar, ‘10, $1.35; d f, 
$1.35; sup, 50c. 

Baker & Taylor co, N Y C, sup 


. Fe ‘< ee of trades, Atlanta, Ga, tax, n, 


d, 16 ones 
Fede al ‘labor 9068, tax, m,a, "10, $1.40; d f, 
$1.40 


Federal labor 11796, tax, m, a, $3; d f, $8 

Federal labor 12822, tax, m, a, ‘10, $4; d f, $4 

Federal labor 8367, tax, mar, $8; d f, $3 

Tobacco strippers 9608, tax, mar, ‘10, $; 
d f, $5 

Laborers prot 9523, 2-c assess for united 
hatters.. 

Richmond Borough trades and labor coun- 
cil, Staten Island, N Y, tax, j, f, m, "10 

Intl stereotype rs and electrotypers 
union, 2-¢c assess for united hatters 

Journeymen barbers int! union of A, tax, 
j, f, m, “lO 

Intl asso steam and hot water fitters and 
helpers, tax, apr, "10 

Intl compressed air and foundation work- 
ers, tax, oct, 09, to and incl mar, *10, 

Federal! labor 12918, sup 

Machinists helpers 9713, sup. 

Sewer cleaners and repairers 10886, tax, 
f, m, $lu; d f, $10; sup, $l 

Trades and labor council, Fond du Lac, 
Wis, sup 

Soft beer bottle rs and peddlers 8934, tax, 
apr, 7he; d f, T6e 


20. Federal jabor 12968, sup 


Can and tag workers 12969, sup 

Trades council, Jeanette, Pa, tax, j, f, m, "10 

Federal labor 8217, tax, apr, $3.60; d f, $3.50 

Federal labor 12367, tax, apr, °10, 50c; d f, 50e 

Stone sawyers 12806, tax, m, a, "10, $1.50; d f, 
$1.50 

Trades = labor assem, Havre, Mont, tax, 
, f, m, 

Central trade sand labor council, McComb, 
Miss, tax, nov, 09, to and incl oct, "10 

Newspaper solicitors 12766, tax, f, m, "10, 
$6.10; d f, $6.10 








$5 00 


2 50 
5 00 
5 00 
6 80 
17 00 
10 00 


5 00 


2 

6 00 
8 00 
6 00 


a) 


2 50 


18 00 


2 50 


10 00 
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29. Trades and labor council, Lowell, Mass, 


tax, n, d, 09, j, "10 Pecos 

Trades and labor assem, Hannibal, Mo, tax, 
eS SS BS / ee 

Hair spinners 10399, tax, may, °10, $3.10; d f, 
AMIE At, crip IA 

Federation of labor, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
tax, jan, ‘10, to and incl dee, "l0....... 

Central trades and labor assem, Herrin, 
Ill, tax, j, f, m, “10 = dele & , 

Trades and labor council, Chillicothe, Ohio, 
tax, j, f. m, *10 ; ae 

United bro of carpenters and joiners of A, 
2-c assess for united hatters 

Intl typographical union, 2-c assess for 
united hatters. . 
Intl molders union of N 
united hatters ; A 
Amal asso street and electric railway em- 
ployes of A. tax, f, m, ° ana . 
United hatters of N A, 2-c assess for united 
hatters ... ag nica cra ite 65h 
Intl jewelry workers union of A, 2-c assess 
for united hatters .... sideman eae 

Intl glove workers union of A, tax, apr.... 

Federal labor 10829, sup 

Excavators prot 12711, sup.... 

John J Coyne, Nashua, N H, sup 

River flremens prot 12970, sup........ 

Trades and labor council, Atchison, Kans, 
tax, jan, *l0, toand inel june, ‘10 

Trades and labor assem, Quincy, Ill, tax, 
jan, ‘10, to and incl june, ‘10.... . 

Federal labor 11624, tax, mar, "10, $9; d f, $9 

Federal labor 12858, tax, apr, $5.10; d f, $5.10 

Central labor union, Paducah, Ky, tax, j, f, 
> ee fa . 

Central labor union, Indianapolis, Ind, 
tax, j, f,m hen eek hilliatearh 

The granite cutters intl asso of A, 2-c as- 
sess for united hatters..... 

Metal polishers, buffers, platers, ete, tax, 


A, 2-¢ assess for 


Can, tax, mar 
Brushmakers int] union, tax, m, a 
Essex trades council, Newark, N 

jan, "10, to and incl june, ‘10 
Federal labor 12735, sup : 
Federal labor 12938, sup 
Sewer and drainage pipe layers 12824, sup 
Intl asso of machinists, local 389, sup 
Federal labor 12931, sup.... 

Small supplies 
Advertisements AM 
Subscriptions AM FED 
Premium on bonds 


Total 
EXPENSES. 

- One months rent in advance, TA Wick- 
ersham.... aval - ee 

Salary, office employes, week ending apr 2, 
10: J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $0; DF 
Manning, $21; L A Gaver, $19; LA Sterne, 
$21; J E Giles, $18; A L McCoy, $is; D L 
Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $18; I M Rodier, 
$17; MC Farmer, $18; M M Connell, $12.15; 
I M Lauber, $18; W H Howlin, $16; A E 
Hawkins, $15; RS Thomas, $14; M Web- 
ster, $18; S Lankford, $14; J K Carr, $14; 
C R Breneman, $10; F E Waggaman, $12; 
E R Brownley, $14.08; W von Ezdorf, $12; 
D J Nielsen, $15; I V Kane,$17; H M 
Sprague, $9; E B Kane, $9; N E Lynch, 
$9; E N Parsons, $15; B L Calhoun, $9; 
S E Woolls, $15; L E Roberts, $9; E C 
Howard, $12. 


2. Organizing expenses, Ed Stephenson 


Legislative expenses, A E Holder 


$2 50 
2 50 
6 20 

00 


3,694 
1,000 


1,000 


870 
170 


$327 50 


. Salary and expenses, J W Sullivan 


Organizing expenses, Cal Wyatt, $48.10; Cc 
O Young, $58.50 é 


4. 3,000 2-c stamped envelopes, PO dept 


Strike benefits, 18th week, ending mar 4, 
‘10, federal labor 12362, H E Schoener, 
ee sabi COP SE SR RTA 

Stamps: 2,000 1l-c, $20; 2,000 2-c, $40; 3.0 3-c, 
$9; 400 4-c, $16; 200 5-c, $10; 2006-c, $12; 300 
8-c, $24; 100 10-c, $10; PO dept , 

Organizing expenses. GB Howley, $38.45; 
H Frayne, $88.90; Wm E Terry, $47.50; 
Stuart Reid, $30.35; TH Flynn, $71.80; J 
D Pierce, $4025 are 

Balance expenses attending Executive 
Council meeting, Washington, D C 
(ld f), DA Hayes 

Per capita tax to union label trades dept, 
A F of L, for j, f, m, 10, Thos F Tracy, 
secy-treas. R ‘ ; 

Organizing expenses, J D Pierce, $60; F H 
McCarthy, $217.25; Cal Wyatt, $55.60; E 
T Flood, $47.50; H Streifier, $0; MG 
Hamilton, $59.55; S Iglesias, $37; H L 
Eichelberger, $58.90; J Tazelaar, $76.67; J 
A Flett, $57.10 ..... : 

Sealsand stamps, J Baumgarten & Sons co. 

Organizing expenses, D F Harrington, 
$20; R E White, $20; X Kessler, $20; WS 
Harris, $10; M M Donoghue, $10; J W 
Fuller, $20; E W Hogan, $10; J M Wilkin- 
son, $20; J Luther Langston, $20. ‘ 

Strike benefits, 19th week, ending mar lL, 
10, federal labor 12362, H E Schoener, secy 

Organizing expenses, John Fitzpatrick, 
$106; A A Hay, $124.57; C O Young, $52 .... 

Salary, office employes, week ending apr 
9, ‘lu: J Kelly, $0; R L Guard, $30; DF 
Manning, $21; L A Gaver, $19: L A 
Sterne, $21: J E Giles, $18: A L McCoy, 
$18; D L Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $18; I M 
Rodier, $17; MC Farmer, $18; M M Con- 
nell, $10; I M Lauber. $18: W H Howlin, 
$16; A E Hawkins, $15; G A Boswell, $15; 
R S Thomas, $14; S Lankford, $14; F K 
Carr, $14; C R Breneman, $10; F E Wag- 
gaman, $12; E R Brownley, $10: W von 
Ezdorf, $12; D J Nielsen, $15; I V Kane, 
$17; M Webster. $18; N E Lynch, $9; E N 
Parsons, $15: S E Woolls, $15; L E Roberts, 
$9; E C Howard, $12...... oi 

Strike benefits, 2d week, ending apr 12, °10, 
buttonmakers prot TIS], Merritt Pratt 

Salary, J W Sullivan.......... 

Organizing expenses, E E Greenawalt 

Contribution to Am FED, Thomas Reece 

Organizing expenses, Stuart Reid 


. One official catholic directory, the M H 


Wiltzins co ontee 
Legislative expenses, A E Holder “ae 
Expenses, industrial education commit- 
tee, Chas H Winslow..... “ 
Strike benefits, 20th week, ending mar 18, 
"10, federal labor 12362, H E Schoener, secy 
Organizing expenses, Wm E Terry, $48; 
Hugh Frayne, $78.9; Jacob Tazelaar, 
Expenses, two trips to Philadelphia, New 
York, and return (organizing expenses), 
John Mitchell. a poakanal 
Organizing expenses, H L Eichelberger, 
$64.75: J D Pierce, $45: J D Pierce, $13.90; 
Santiago Iglesias, $8; MG Hamilton, 
$32.55; J A Flett, $49.40 ae 
Translating, Wilfrid Rouleau.. enadlcinbeal 
Salary, office employe, week ending apr 16, 
10,L ASterne........ IEE ge BW 
Organizing expenses, E T Flood, $47.50; JG 
Moyes, $20; J T Smith, $20; L E Martin, 
$20; S K Fleming, $10; J L. Langston, $20; 
R F Southall, $20.... ERAN SELES 


132 00 


282 57 


198 00 
82 00 
30 00 
50 00 

3 00 
61 74 

1 75 
40 00 


62 75 


243 60 
6 20 


21 00 
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THOS. A. GLENDINNING 
(Formerly with Yale & Towne Mfg. Co.) 
97 READE STREET (Third Fioor). 


WE make a specialty of attaching door checks and bat applying Yale and other locks, fitting 


keys, and of general jobbing work. 
Phone 820 Worth NEW YORK CITY. 




















13. Supplies: 2,000 paper fasteners, $1.40; 1 21. Supplies: 12 green desk blotters, 50c; 5 No. 
stapling machine, $1.50; 2,150 cards 3x5, 565 receipt books, 25c; 50 sheets, 14-19, M 
$3; % gross pen holde rs, $4.50; 44 gross bond, 60c; Law Reporter Printing co $1 85 
blue pencils, $4.50: 4 gross stenog pencils, Printing 25,000 Labor and Steel Trust cir- 
$2.25; 1 doz no 4 pencils, 50c; 1 gross pens, culars, Law Reporter co..... 79 25 
$1.25; 1 200-page record book, $1; 1 quart Printing apr, ‘l0, AM Fep, Law Reporter 
black ink, Tic; 62 large blotters, $2.25; co. 616 12 
5,000 sheets (mimeograph ), $3.75; 1 bottle Towel serv ice, Fowler. Mig co. backs 8 00 
waterproof ink, 25c; 1 gross pens, $1; 1 Clippings, Nat! Press Intl co. 10 00 
bottle ink eradicator, 25 *; lgross pens,7Fc; Organizing expe nses, Jacob Tazelaar, $73.30 ; 
83 quarts paste, $2.25; 2.000 sheets manila C O Young, $56.50; Josef Rosenbach, $23.34; 
paper, $1.£0; 2.000 mimeograph paper, C W Woodman, $80.45; A A Hay, $73.65; 
$1.50; 2,000 blotters, white, $4.50; 8 boxes Geo B Hoyley, $64.30 371 54 
bands, $6.20; 1 doz glasses, $1; J Frank Mr Gompers, dues to American Political 
King.. f Science asso for year 1910, W Willoughby 3 00 
Phone service, C & P Tele phone co.. Organizing expenses, R Forker, $2; C B 
-—~ me nve coe printed, Union E nvelope McConnell, $20; M A Trimmer, $20; S R 
§ Stevens, $20.. 62 00 
14. Stampe: 1,408 l-¢ $14. U8; 1,408 2-c, . 16; PO 22. Salary, office employes, ‘week ‘ending apr, 
dept : 28, 10, J Kelly: $30; R L Guard, $30; D F 
Organizing expenses, co Young Manning, $21; L A Gaver, $19; J E Giles, 
15. Salary, “~ e employes, week ending ane $18; A L McCoy, $18; D L Bradley, $18; F 
16, "10: J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; D F L Faber, $18; | M Rodier, $17; MC Farmer, 
Manning, $21; L A Gaver, $19; J E Seiten. $18; M M Connell, $10; I M Lauber, $18; E 
$18; A L McCoy, $18: D L Bradley, $18; C Howard, $12; A E Hawkins, $15; G A 
F L Faber, $18; I M Rodier, $17; MC Boswell, $15; RS Thomas, $14; M Webster, 
Farmer, $18; M M Connell, $10; I M $18; S Lankford, $14; F K Carr, $14; C R 
Lauber, $18; W_H Howlin, $16; A E Haw- Breneman, $10; F EK Waggaman, $12; E R 
kins, $15; G A Boswell, $15: RS Thomas, Brownley, $10; W von Ezdorf, $12.29; DJ 
$14; M We beter. $18; S Lankford, $14; F K Nielsen, $15; I V Kane, $17.40; N E Lynch, 
Carr, $14; C R Breneman, $10; F E Wag- $9; E N Parsons, $15; S E Woolls, $15; L E 
gaman, S12: E R Brownley, $10.36; W von Roberts, $9.21 a‘ : 461 90 
Ezdorf, $12: D J Nielsen, $15; I V Kane, Salary and expe nses, J W Sullivan i7 50 
$17: N E Lynch, $9; E N Parsons, $15; 
S E Woolls, $15; L E Roberts, $9; E C 
Howard, $12 
Legislative expenses, A EK Holder. . 
Expenses, industrial educ ation committee, 
Chas H Winslow : 
Organizing expenses, T H Flynn, $45.75; 


Geo B Howley, $61.40. ... ; 7 15 a 
Strike benefits, 2ist week, ending mar 2%, 
10, federal labor 12342, H E Schoener, 











secy 
Ice, E © Kernan. 
Expressage, Us Express co ‘a 
Salary and expenses, J W Sullivan... 
. Stamps: 2,000 2-c, PO dept.. . 
Organizing expenses, He nry Streifler, $32; 
E E Greenawalt, $50; Cal Wyatt, $68.64 
. Strike benefits, 22d week, ending apr 1, °10, 
federal! labor 12862, H E Schoener, secy 
. Organizing expenses, Wm E Terry, $48: 
D Pierce, $9.20; A A Hay, $54.70; H 
Frayne, $82.103 Cal Wyatt, $48.95; J D 
Pierce, $45; Jack Garvin, $20; A T Jones, 
$20; C Tullis, $20; A P Noble, $10; M G 
Hamilton, $82.75; Stuart Reid, $59.18..... 
2%. Organizing expenses, Emmet Flood, $47.50; 
T H Flynn, $47.70; J A Flett, $52.75; S 
Iglesias, $6; H L Eichelberger, $58.22; 
E E Greenawalt, $50.... 
Salary, office employe, week e nding apr 23, 
10, LA Sterne..... 
Strike benefits, 3d week, ending apr 19, °10, 
buttonmakers prot 7181, Merritt Pratt.. 
Clerk hire, one day, folding circulars, E 
Jewel 
. Eight-hour buttons, The Whitehead and 
Hoag co. . 
1 costumer, P J Nee co. . 
Telegrams, Postal Telegraph ‘Cable co... : 
Translating, W von Ezdorf te MANUFACTURED BY 


Locksmith work, Geo A Malone... THE SOUTHERN MANUFACTURING CO, 

1 box ste neil blanks, $1; 6 rolls tape, $2. 40; RIGKMONDMAUSA, — 

1 doz ‘rolls adding machine paper, ‘ES 
Newman... 

Carpentering work, Geo W Flather 


1 reine beet at riter and Office Supply 
co. ° 
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HUNTER 
WHISKEY 


HAS GAINED PUBLIC FAVOR BE- 
CAUSE ITIS A PERFECTLY PURE RYE 
WHISKEY, RICH, RARE AND MELLOW 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 











. Organizing expenses, H A Ward, $5; Sam 
London, $20 

Salary, office employe 8s, week ending apr, 
23, "10, W H Howlin st 

Legislative expenses, A E Holder. 


23. Organizing expenses, H Streifler 


. Strike benefits, 24d week, ending apr 8, 1910, 
federal labor 12362, H E Schoener, secy.. 

Organizing expenses, H Frayne, $79.18; J 
Tazelaar, $62.14; J J Heflin, $10; James 
Somerville, $2............... 

Stamps: 1,000 2-c stamps, $20; "100 4-¢, 
P O dept * a : ' 

. Salary, office employe, week ending apr 
26, 10,1 M Rodier.... 

Organizing expenses, T H Flynn, $47.60; 
J D Pierce, $64.05; W E Terry, $54.50 

Strike benefits, first week,endingapr 22, 10, 
federal labor 9985, Frank Insley, secy 

Organising cxponste, MG Hamilton, $7: 3.05 ; 

i L Eichelberger, $64.70; Salvatore Ninfo, 

tr 32 


: a 
7. Cal Wyatt, $55.27; J A Flett, $52.40;G B 


Howley, $60.90; M A Trimmer, $20; W J 
Coates, $20; Chas A Yates, $20; W T 
Hickey, $20; G O Buie, $20; Chas C Shan- 
non, $20; H Streifler, $35.90. ... 

Printing 5.500 circulars in re Sherman anti- 
trust law,union men of Rochester, N Bs 
Law Reporter co.. 

Telegrams, Western Union Telegraph co. 

4 electros, 17 cuts, Maurice Joyce Engray- 
ing co.. ‘ anal . 
1 lb neostyle ink, $2.25; 1 doz pads, $1; 2 
matching ribbons, $2; 2 quires neostyle 
stencil paper, $3.50; Typewriter and Office 
Supply co bs 

lribbon, L C Smith Bros Ty péwrite r co. 

1 can ink, $2.25; 36 stencils, $2.75; 1 rm paper, 
80c; 1 ribbon, 50c; 2 silk sheets, $1; Smith 
Premier Typewriter co 

1 small table, A A Remier 

Premium on Nebraska, bonds for nov , and 
dec, 09, National Surety co : 

Premium on Oklahoma, bonds for dee, ‘09, 
OUR TOOT GO oo o.oo voce cvcccenccccsss 

Premium on bonds for bal nov, dec, 09, 
jan, ‘10, and account. feb, °10, National 


Surety co $457 50 
Expenses for apr, 10, Saml Gompeérs, pres 14] 60 
Organizing expenses, CO Young 66 25 
3,000 2-c stamped envelopes, P © dept. 64 32 
Salary, office employe, week ending apr 

30, °l0, L A Sterne 21 00 
Fee, m 0, 18¢; disinfectant, %c; moving 

desks, Tic; hauling and drayage, $1.75; 

cheese cloth, 10c; freightand expressage, 

$2.85; nails, 10c; newspaper and maguz- 

zines, $1.32; benzine, 2c; rubber gloves, 

50c; car tickets, $10.75; J E Giles..... . 18 80 
Hauling Am FED, J E Giles Fas diet 3 10 

29. Stamps, 5,000 2-c, PO dept... 100 00 
Salary, office employes, we ek e nding apr 

30, "10: J Kelly, $30; RL Guard, $30; DF 

Manning, $29.25; L A Gaver, $19; J E 

Giles, $18; A L McCoy, $18; D L Bradley, 

5% days, $16.13; F L Faber, $18; M C 

Farmer, $18; M M Connell, $10; I M 

Lauber, $18; W H Howlin, $20.9; A E 

Hawkins, $15; G A Boswell, $15; RS 

Thomas, $14; M Webster, $18; S Lank- 

ford, $14; F K Carr, $14; C R Breneman, 

$10; F E Waggaman, $15.91; E R Brown- 

ley, $11; W von Ezdorf, $12; DJ Nielsen, 

$15; I V Kane, $17; N E Lynch, $9.42; E N 

Parsons, $15; (5 2-5 aye) B L Calhoun, 

$8.34; S E Woolls, $15; L E Roberts, wn 29; 

E C Howard, $13.45; S B Woolls, $9 ..... 
Organizing expenses, Jose F Ferrier 
One month's salary, Samuel Gompers, pres 
One month’s salary, Frank Morrison, secy 
Printing: To 2,000 letter circulars, $6; 1,000 

Spanish constitutions, $40; 15,000 open 

letters to ministers of the gospel, $129; 

3,000 envelopes, printed, $3.75; 2,000 special 

notices, $7; 2,000 rules governing union 

label, $10; 5,000 passwords, $12.50; correc- 

tion list of organizers, $7; 10,000 applica- 

tions for membership, $18; 5,000 letter- 

heads (organizers), $15; corrections list 

of organizations, $15; 5,000 applications 

for certificates of affiliation, $20; 660 

letter circulars, $10; 1,000 letter circulars, 

$10.50; 6 sets of proofs, $3; correction list 

of organizations, $15; folding circulars, 

$9.45—$326.20. Less over charge on apr bill, 

$20; Trades Unionist Publishing co..... 306 20 
Stamps: 1,500 1l-c, $15; 2,000 2-c, $40; 300 3-c, 

$0; 400 4-c, $16; 300 5-c, $15; 200 6-c; $12; 100 

8-c, $8; 100 10-c,$10: P O dept anion 125 00 
Stamps: 600 l-c, $5; 200 2-c, $4; 150 4-c, $6; PO 

dept : 3 : 5 00 
Storage, ‘dec %6. , 09, to apr 26, 10, Merchant 

Transfer and Storage co..... 

Strike benefits, 24th week ending apr 165, 

‘10, federal labor 12362, H E Schoener, secy 
Organizing expenses, E T Flood, $47.50; 

Stuart Reid, $40.80; E A Perkins, $23.70 
Stamps received and used, Frank Morri- 

son, secy... 10 
Organizing e xpe nses, J EK Gallegan 20 


Total ; ‘ $13,161 £ 
RECAPITULATION. 


Balance on hand April 1, 1910 wie $152,761 
Receipts for month of April, 1910...... osve See 


Total : .. $174,774 12 
Expenses for month of Apr il, 1910 cate. 13,161 5 
Balance on hand May 1, 1910.......... .. $161,612 55 


In general fund i iihitennee ee 
In defense fund for local trade and federal 
labor unioms............... 5a 119,166 59 


Total hee denelbs abesen $161,612 55 


FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, A. F. of L. 


J.M. YORK & SONS 


MANUFACTUREPS OF 





Band Instruments, and Music Publishers 


SEND FOR CaTaLoGurs. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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LABOR LITERATURE 


FOR SALE AT 


American Federation of Labor 
Headquarters. 


History of Trade Unions. 


By Wm. Trant, M. A.; with a sketch of the National and 
International Unions of America, by P. J. McGuire. 
Per copy, 10 cents; dozen, 75 cents; 100, $5.00. 


Philosophy of Trade Unions. 


By Dyer D. Lum. 
Per copy, 10 cents; dozen, $1.10; 100, $9.00. 


The Eight-hour Primer. 


The Fact, Theory, and the Argument, by Geo. E. MCNEILL 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


The Eight-hour Workday. 


Its Inauguration, Enforcement, and Influences. 
By Samuet Gompers. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


The Economic and Social Importance of the 
Eight-hour Movement. 


By Geo. Gunton. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


The Philosophy of the Eight-hour Movement. 


By Lemuet Danryib. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, $0 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Has the Non-Unionist a Moral Right to Work 
How, When, and Where He Pleases? 


By Frank K. Foster. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Trade Union Epigrams. 
Some Reasons for the Faith That is Within Us; by 
WaLTER MaCARTHUR, 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


What Does Labor Want? 


By Samuet Gompers, together with “The Philosophy of 
the Labor Movement.” by Geo. E. McNetuv. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Organized Labor; Its Struggles, Its Enemies, 
and Fool Friends. 


By Samuet GomPeERs. 
Per copy, $5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Buck’s Stove and Range Company Injunction 
Suit and Contempt Proceedings. 


A Compilation of the Reports of the Executive 
Council and President Gompers to the Toronto Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor, No- 
vember 8-20, 1909, together with the Report of the 
Committee on President’s Report, and Vice-President 
Mitchell’s Address, etc. 

Per copy, 25 cents; dozen, $2.00; 100, $15.00. 


Industrial Education. 


Consisting of an Investigation and Report bya 
Competent Special Committee; Reports of Officers 
and Committees; Action of A. F. of L. Convention; 
the Attitude of Organized Labor and Others Toward 
the Probiem; a Glossary of Definitions, etc.; Labor’s 
Bill for Congressional Enactment. 

Per copy, 25 cents; dozen, $2.00; 100, $1 5,00. 


The “ Philosophy of the Labor Movement." 


By Geo. E. MCNeILL; together with “What Does Labor 
Want?” by Samur_ Gompers. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents: 100, $4.00, 


No Compulsory Arbitration. 


By Samuet Gompers. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00, 


In order to organize Labor’s forces, we must educate the workers. 


Send for some of the above pamphlets. 


They will help the good work along 





BROMO- 


HEADACHES 
10 cents 
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TANGLEFOOT *31, 9.85" 


For 25 Years the Stand- All others are 
ard in Quality :: = =: Imitations :: 














~ Ask any of your friends who use 
y @ e 
=f Lion .nts:.. Milk 
Condensed 


R R AN } if it is not the best they can get at any price. 
E MARK D Also if the premiums they get for Lion labels 
are not really worth while. 
Your grocer now has Lion Brand Evap- 
orated Milk in stock, and please remem- 
ber that there is no better Evaporated Milk 
made in this country or anywhere else. 
We have recently opened several new premium 
stores. 


The stock of premiums is larger and finer than ever 


WISCONSIN CONDENSED MILK CO. 
91 NUDSON STREET NEW YORK 








Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 


Used by millions of mothers For CHILDREN 
TEETHING. 


for over Fifty Years. 


FOR SALE ALL OVER THE WORLD 























The Men on the Platform 


ofa 
Pay-As-You-Enter Car 
are protected 


Conductors don’t have to squirm through crowds, 
are less likely to be hauled up for accidents. Motor- 
men aren’t annoyed by boarding crowds, are pro- 
tected trom the weather. 

Both motormen and conductors find it easier to 
maintain schedules. 


ThePay As-You-EnterCarCorporation 
50 Church St., NEW YORK 
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Do Not Replace Your Worn Carpet 


erbrates GARLOCK 
The new one will harbor dust and germs and will 


wear out just the same as the old one did. Our 
Parquetry, or Mardwood Floors, are beautiful, Branch ao Ry Smt in All 
clean, sanitary, and will last as long as your house, 

Our new design book consists of photographs direct MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORY: 

from the flooring. These are printed in the natural PALMYBA - - - - N.Y. 
wood colors. Send for one. 


WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORING & LUMBER CO. Dp AC KINGS. 


Rochester, N. Y. New Albany, Ind. 
THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY 





























The Beer 
that is Right 
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BERNHEIMER & SCHWARTZ 


Edelweiss beer is aged porte 
ly;is mellow, lively ~ 44 
Chicago in 


sitlooks. Madein 
h mod- 
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127th to 129th St.and Amsterdam Ave.,New York City, N. 


4J0X MN 
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and NS 
it—send what's left back it it fy) 
doesn’t please, No Nv 
Tel. Canal 9 NOW 


Schoenhoten B 
rewing Company 












The J. 2M. Haffen Brewing Co. 


Telephone “71 MELROSE” 
386-398 East 152d Street Corner Melrose Avenue 


NEW YORK 








Union-Made Hosiery. 
Representatives of character, man or woman, to ' 
sell line of Union-made hosiery to consumers. Good 8 
opportunity to establish a permanent business at home eer 
without capital. We help you sell. Send $2.00 for 
samples. If you do not care to sell, use them for 
yourself. WILKES-BARRE KNITTING MILLS CO., 











Local 630. WILKES-BARRE, PA, 








ESTABLISHED 1858 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited 


Manufacturers of every grade of 


Varnish and Japan for Every Use Known 





New York Philadelphia Chicago St, Louis Boston Baltimore Cincinnati San Francisco 


268 PEARL BT. 26-26 WO. 4TH ST. 48-60 LAKE 68T. 118 80. 4TH ST. G20 ATLANTIC AVE, #9 6. HANOVER ST 420 MAIN OT 068 HOWARD 6T 


Factory and Main Office, DETROIT. Canadian Factory, Walkerville, Ont. 




















